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CONFESSION 
Art. 1—Tue Horny Scriprures. 


The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are given by in- 
spiration of God, and reveal his 
whole counsel concerning all things 
necessary to his own glory, and the 
faith, practice, and salvation of man. 
Nevertheless we acknowledge that 
some things concerning the worship 
of God, and the government of the 
church, are to be determined by the 
principles of reason and expediency, 
according to the general rules of 
the written word, which are always 
to be observed. 


Arr. Il.—Gop anv Tue Hoty Taruinirty. 


There is but one only living and 
true God ; who is a Spirit infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in his be- 
ing, power, knowledge, presence, 
wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth; to whom all his intelli- 
gent and moral creatures are bound 
to render worship, service, and 
obedience, according to his com- 
mandments. 

In the Godhead there are three 
persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, possessing distinct and 
equal attributes, and in some unre- 
vealed manner so united as to con- 
stitute one God. 

Vor. IV. 20 


OF FAITH. 
Art. UL—Gon’s Eterna Purposes. 


God, from all’eternity, did from 
the most wise and holy counsel of 
his own will, purpose the existence 
of all actual beings and all actual 
events, and thus ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass; yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sin, nor 
is violence offered to the will of the 
creature, nor are the free agency 
and accountability of man impaired. 


Arr. IV.—CREATION. 


It pleased God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, to create the world 
and all things therein, whether vis- 
ible or invisible, in the space of six 
days, and all very good. 

After God had made all other 
creatures, he created man, male and 
female, with rational and immortal 
souls, endued with knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness, 
after his own image; gave them a 
perfect law, with power to obey it, 
and yet under a possibility of trans- 
gressing ; being left to the liberty of 
their own will, which was subject to 
change. 


Arr. V.—PROVIDENCE. 


God, the Creator of all things, 
doth by his providence so uphold, 
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direct and govern all creatures, ac- 
tions and things, from the greatest 
even to the least, as to accomplish 
all his purposes which respect the 
actual existence of events. This 
providential government of God, 
being thus coextensive with his 
providential purposes, lays a found- 
ation for resignation, gratitude, trust 
and joy in relation to all the events 


of life. 


Art. VI.—Gop’s Mora GovERNMENT. 


God of Holy Sovereign of angels 
devi, y g 


d met, A Bigew po gil his ac 
countable creatures a law, théreb 
expressing his will and preference 
respecting their moral conduct, 
claiming their obedience on the 
ground of his own absolute supre- 
macy and rightful authority, and 
enforcing obedience by the solemn 
sanctions of eternal life and eternal 
death. 


Art. VIL—Tue Fatu or Man; Sin, anp 
its PUNISHMENT. 


The law of God, given to our 
first parents as a law of universal 
obedience, was written in their 
hearts, and also promulgated in the 
form of a particular positive pre- 
cept, forbidding them to eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, promising life to obedience, 
and threatening death to disobe- 
dience. 

Our first parents being seduced 
by the subtilty and temptation of 
Satan, did freely and wilfully trans- 
gress this law, and fell under its just 
condemnation. 

As the consequence of Adam’s 
transgression, his descendants are not 
only doomed to temporal death, but 
are also born into this world in sucha 
state, that as soon as they are moral 
agents, they freely sin by transgress- 
ing the divine law, and are by nature 
and without the interposition of di- 
vine grace, in respect to moral 
character, wholly sinful, and there- 
fore justly exposed to the wrath of 
God. 


Although such are the power and 
influence of man’s physical propen- 
sities, that they war against reason 
and conscience, and by an invariable 
and certain tendency lead him free- 
ly and voluntarily to set up his own 
private interest and gratification in 
opposition to the will and glory of 
God, yet the sin or guilt with which 
we are charged lies not in these pro- 
pensities, but in that choice or dispo- 
sition of the heart, which prefers 
this low and inferior good to the 
will and glory of God. 

Thoughymah, beipg wed with 
the powets nd fahnded ¥ Lee 
moral agent, is qualified and able to 
perform his whole duty, yet he so 
perversely and obstinately sets his 
heart in its supreme affections on 
the world, as to be utterly indisposed 
and opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to evil; and by motives 
merely, is never persuaded to repent 
and believe the Gospel. 

All sin, being a transgression of 
the law of God, doth in its own na- 
ture bring guilt upon the sinner, 
whereby he is bound over to the 
wrath of God, and the curse of his 
law, and so made subject to death, 
with all miseries, temporal, spirit- 
ual, and eternal. 


Arr. VIIL—Curist rue Meptaror. 


It pleased God in his eternal pur- 
poses to choose and ordain the Lord 
Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, 
to be the Mediator between God and 
man ; to be a Prophet, Priest, and 
King ; to be Head over all things to 
his church, and the Redeemer, Sa- 
vior, and Judge of the world. 

The Son of God, the second per- 
son of the Trinity, when the fullness 
of time was come, took upon him 
the nature of man with all its es- 
sential properties and common in- 
firmities, yet was without sin; and 
such is this union of the divine and 
human natures, that he is truly one 
person as Mediator, and is also tru- 
ly God and truly man. 

The work of man’s redemption, 
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the Lord Jesus Christ did most wil- 
lingly undertake, and being made 
under the law, did fully and perfect- 
ly obey it, submitting to manifold 
sufferings and to the death of the 
cross ; was buried ; on the third day 
arose from the dead; ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, making inter- 
cession, and shall return to judge 
angels and men. 

By his sufferings and death, the 
Lord Jesus Christ has made an 
atonement for the sins of the world ; 
whereby the authority of God’s law 
is as fully sustained, and his justice 
as fully displayed, as they would be 
by the execution of the penalty of 
his law on transgressors. On the 
ground of this atonement, the sins 
of men may be freely forgiven, and 
all men to whom the Gospel is sent 
are invited and required to return 
to God by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the assurance of par- 
don and eternal life if they comply, 
and with the threatening of endless 
punishment if they do not. 


Arr. IX.—ErrectvaL CaLuina. 


God by his Spirit through the 
word doth renew the hearts of all 
who shall be finally saved, persuading 
them to love and serve him in holy 
obedience, and thus calling them out 
of that state of sin and death in 
which they are by nature, to a state 
of grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ ; yet so that they turn to God 
and embrace the Savior most free- 
ly and willingly, through the gra- 
cious influence of the Holy Spirit 
applying divine truth and rendering 
it effectual. 

This divine influence in regene- 
ration, without which there is no 
holiness in man, is not given to the 
sinner either on the ground of prom- 
ise made to him, or of his own mer- 
its, but according to the sovereign 
will and good pleasure of God ; and 
yet is ordinarily so associated with 
the use of means by the sinner, as 
to furnish sufficient reasons to at- 
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tend upon them with diligence ‘and 
earnestness, since to neglect them is 
eminently presumptuous, if not ab- 
solutely fatal. 


Art. X.—ELEcTION. 


God from eternity has determined 
to renew, and sanctify, and save a 
part only of mankind. 

This purpose of God, being form- 
ed in view of the voluntary per- 
verseness of the human heart, which 
renders the interposition of divine 
grace necessary to turn men from 
sin to holiness, does not imply that 
the atonement of Christ is not suffi- 
cient for the salvation of all men, 
nor that they, in the requisite pow- 
ers of moral agency are not quali- 
fied and bound to comply with the 
terms of life, nor that God does not 
sincerely will their compliance and 
justly hold all those guilty who re- 
ject his great salvation ; but it is 
that eternal purpose of love and 
grace, which furnishes the only 
hope that any of mankind will be 
delivered from the power of sin 
and become heirs of salvation. 


Art. XI.—JustTIFICATION. 


Those whom God effectually 
calls he also freely justifies, thereby 
pardoning their sins, and receiving 
them into his favor, not for their 
own righteousness or by the deeds 
of the law, but through the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ. 


Art. XII.—Apoprion. 


All those who are justified are 
taken into the number, and en- 
joy the privileges of the sons of 
God; are called his children, re- 
ceive the spirit of adoption, have 
access to the throne of grace with 
boldness, are enabled to cry Abba 
Father, are sealed to the day of re- 
demption, and so made heirs of 
eternal life. 


Art. XIII_—SanctiFicaTion. 


They who are regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit, and adopted into the 
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family of God, are also sanctified 
by the same Divine Agent through 
the word; and although this sancti- 
fication is imperfect in this life, and 
the warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit continues to the end, yet 
the dominion of sin being destroyed, 
the regenerate through the continued 
supplies of the Spirit, become more 
and more holy, growing in grace 
more or less uniformly, and perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God. 


Art. X1V.—PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


Saints, considered as free moral 
agents, may fall from their stead- 
fastness and perish, for the same 
reason that they may and do actual- 
ly sin; and therefore there is a per- 
fect propriety in warnings and ex- 
hortations against apostasy ; and an 
absolute necessity on their part of 
the diligent use of all appointed 
means of grace and salvation; but 
considered in relation to the pur- 
poses and promises of God, the in- 
tercession of Christ, their union 
with him, and the abiding of his 
Spirit within them, it is certain that 
they will never be permitted so to 
fall away as finally to perish. 

Although this doctrine like other 
salutary doctrines of the Gospel 
may be perverted to licentiousness 
of life through the love of sin, yet 
as the assurance of perpetual obedi- 
ence given to the redeemed in 
Heaven impairs not their fidelity 
and devotedness in the service of 
God, so neither does the promise of 
persevering holiness to saints on 
earth tend to lessen their circum- 
spection; but while it destroys all 
hope of salvation in allowed sin, it 
furnishes an animating and power- 
ful influence to all holy obedience, 
and a diligent preparation for the 
kingdom of glory. 

Arr. XV.—Fairn. 

Evangelical faith is a cordial, 
influential belief in the whole testi- 


mony ef God; which leads the 
Christian to regard as true what- 
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soever is revealed in the Scriptures, 
and in view of each particular truth 
to act according to its nature—yield- 
ing obedience to the commands, re- 
lying on the declarations, trembling 
at the threatenings, and embracing 
the promises of the Gospel. A prin- 
cipal act of saving faith respects 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Savior 
of sinners, and implies an affection. 
ate reliance on him for acceptance 
with God. 
Art. XVI.—REPENTANCE. 

Evangelical repentance is a sin- 
cere purpose of reformation and 
new obedience, proceeding from 
just views of the evil and odious na- 
ture of sin as opposite to the will 
ef God ; wherein the true penitent, 
with self-abhorrence, with goilly 
sorrow for past transgressions and 
hatred of all sin, doth with true 
intention of heart, and in the strength 
of divine grace, resolve to walk be- 
fore God unto all well pleasing. 
This is that grace, without which 
the sinner can not become the sub- 
ject of the least degree of holiness; 
and without which, the saint depart- 
ing from duty can not regain peace 
of mind nor the approbation of God. 

Art. XVIL—Goop Works. 


No works of men possess moral 
excellence, except such as being 
commanded by God, are performed 
from holy motives and in the spirit 
of love and obedience to him. Good 
works done in obedience to the di- 
vine commandments, are the fruits 
and evidences of a true faith, and 
by them believers evince their piety 
and adorn their Christian profession. 

Works done by unregenerate 
men, although in the external form 
of them they may be what internal 
piety would dictate, yet because 
they proceed not from a heart puri- 
fied by faith and are not done toa 
right end—the glory of God—are 
therefore properly sinful, and can 
not please God. The neglect of 
them however is ordinarily more 
sinful and displeasing to him. 
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Art. XVIII.—Tue vse or THe Law. 


Confession 


The moral law contained in the 
ten commandments, and compre- 
hending all that is specifically re- 
quired or forbidden in other moral 
precepts of the Bible, is of per- 

etual obligation on all men; and 
although believers are not under it 
as a covenant of works to be thereby 
justified or condemned, yet they are 
bound by it as a rule of life, and 
can have no evidence of their justi- 
fication beyond the degree of their 
obedience to it. As to them, so 
also to all others, the law is de- 
signed to discover the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and thus to con- 
vince all men of the wickedness of 
their hearts and their just exposure 
to its penalty, and to show them 
their need of sanctification by the 
grace of the Spirit, and of forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ. 

Art. XIX.—Tue Worsnip or Gop, AnD 

THE SABBATH. 

God is to be worshiped in spirit 
and in truth, in private families, in 
secret, and in the public assemblies 
of his people. 

As it is the plain dictate of reason 
and conscience that a portion of 
time set apart to the worship of God 
is of indispensable necessity to a 
life of holiness and piety—so God 
by his own institution hath appoint- 
ed one day in seven to be kept holy 
unto him, which from the resurrec- 
tion of Christ to the end of time is 
the first day of the week. 

The due observance of the Sab- 
bath consists in a holy resting all 
the day from all our worldly em- 
ployments and recreations, and in 
the worship of God and other duties 
adapted to promote holiness of heart 
and life, including the reading and 
hearing of the word of God, prayer, 
meditation, and other devotional ex- 
ercises—and as the case may be, 
in works of necessity and mercy. 

Arr. XX.—Tur Cuurcn. 


The church of God consists of 
all true saints in heaven and on 
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earth, who being sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, are gathered into one in him, 
and are his body, the fullness of him 
that filleth all in all. This is com- 
monly called the invisible church. 

Although the church of God is 
truly and properly a community of 
holy persons, yet the whole body of 
men throughout the world profes- 
sing the faith of the Gospel and 
obedience to God, and not destroy- 
ing the credibility of such profes- 
sion by unholiness of life, or funda- 
mental error in doctrine, are by us 
properly considerad and called the 
church of God. This is commonly 
termed the visible church. 

This visible church is not of ne- 
cessity the true church of God, 
since that may appear to be such in 
human estimation which is not such 
in reality; nevertheless Christ al- 
ways has had, and ever shall have 
a church in this world of such as 
believe in him and make profession 
of his name, and which is his king- 
dom upon earth, where he has de- 
posited his truth and instituted his 
ordinances. 


Art. XX1L—Tur Communion oF Saints. 


Christians are spiritually con- 
formed to the image of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and have fellowship in 
his graces, sufferings, death, resur- 
rection and glory. Hence result 
their common character, interests 
and duties: hence they are bound 
to sympathize and to co-operate with 
each other in every thing conducive 
to their mutual well being, so far as 
the providence of God affords op- 
portunity for such sympathy and 
co-operation. In families, in par- 
ticular churches, and in other com- 
munities in which saints are more 
or less intimately associated, pecu- 
liar opportunities are afforded them, 
and peculiar obligations are imposed 
upon them, mutually to abound in 
affections and conduct, which have 
for their object the prosperity of 
every individual and of the whole ; 
striving together to grow up into 
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the likeness of God, to the glory of 
his grace. 


Arr. XXIL—Tue Sacraments. 


The sacraments of the New Tes- 
tament are Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which, as signs and seals 
of the covenant of grace, represent 
the validity of its precious promises, 
and are ordinarily to be admin- 
istered only by ministers of the 
Gospel. 

The grace which is exhibited in 
these sacraments is not conferred 
by any power in them, nor does 
their efficacy depend on the piety 
or intention of the administrator, 
but upon the work of the Spirit ful- 
filling the gracious promises of the 
covenant to proper and worthy re- 
cipients. 

Baptism is to be administered in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit; and 
to all unbaptized adults who profess 
their faith in Christ, and to the in- 
fant children of any member of the 
church. As a fit emblem of moral 
purification, the outward element to 
be used in this ordinance is wa- 
ter, the quantity of which or the 
mode of its application not being 
essential to the validity of the sacra- 
ment. 

The Lord’s Supper is a sacra- 
ment which believers are to cele- 
brate, by the use of bread and wine 
as a memorial, according to Christ’s 
command, showing forth the sacri- 
fice of himself for sin; as an em- 
blem of their spiritual life and of 
the blessings of his mediation; as 
a seal of their engagements to his 
service, and as a pledge of their 
communion with him, and with one 
another here on earth, and hereafter 
in his Father’s kingdom. 
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Art. XXIIL—Tre Stare or MAN arree 
DeEATH, AND THE RESURRECTION oF THE 
Deav. 

At death the probation of all men 
ceases, and their characters having 
been formed, their account is closed 
for the final judgment. Their bod. 
ies henceforth rest in the grave until 
the heavens be no more. Their 
souls depart from this world—the 
righteous going into a state of holi- 
ness and peace, the wicked into a 
state of unrestrained sin and hope- 
less suffering. 

At the last day, the bodies of all 
men shall by the power of Christ 
be raised from the grave and be 
severally united to their souls— 
those of the wicked unto dishonor, 
but those of the just unto honor, 
being conformed to the glorious 
body of Christ. 


Art. XXIV.—Tue Last Jupemenr. 


God hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by Jesus Christ ; when 
all men shall appear before his 
judgment seat, that they may re- 
ceive according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good 
or evil—that God may manifest the 
glory of his mercy in the salvation 
of his people, and of his justice in 
the condemnation of the wicked. 
Then shall the wicked go away 
into everlasting punishment, and the 
righteous into life eternal. 

As Christ, by the certain persua- 
sion of a future judgment, would 
deter all men from sin and furnish 
support and consolation to the right- 
eous, so by the uncertainty of the 
hour in which our Lord will come, 
he would excite us to activity and 
watchfulness, that we may always be 
prepared to say—*t Come, Lord Je- 
sus ; even so, come quickly.”” Amen. 
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NOTES FROM OVER SEA.* 


We welcome every book which 
adds to our stock of substantial infor- 
mation respecting the countries 
“over sea,” for the same reason 
which of late years has so considera- 
bly multiplied this class of publica- 
tions. Mr. Clay in one of his speech- 
es, alluding to certain foreign pecu- 
liarities and affinities of his adopted 
state, said that he had sometimes 
imagined Kentucky to have been 
originally a part of the old world, 
which at some remote period had 
been detached and floated to the 
shores of the West. We have lived 
to see this imagination almost real- 
ized in relation to the whole of the 
old continent. Steam has brought 
it, if not into actual contact, at least 
so near us that its proximity admits 
of nearly the same practical illus- 
tration which Cato employed to in- 
dicate to the senate of Rome the 
dangerous neighborhood of her Af- 
rican rival, when after showing 
them a specimen of fruit fresh as 
when it was plucked from the tree, 
he told them it came from Carthage. 
The rapid trips of our steam packets 
could bring us an invoice of Italian 
figs or French grapes almost as fresh. 
And we are sure that a specimen of 
those oatmeal cakes on which the 
Scotch farmers informed our author 
that their laborers thrived so well, 
would be pronounced by ours, after 
crossing the Atlantic in the Aca- 
dia, not much less eatable than 
when warm from the oven. Now 
these facilities of interecommunica- 
tion, while they have multiplied the 
number of travelers and of books 
of travel in Europe, have increas- 
ed the need of them. It is true of 
nations as of individuals, that assim- 
ilation is the result of familiarity ; 
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and if patriotism inspires the hope 
that our growing intimacy with Eu- 
ropean natives may serve for the 
gradual transfusion of the American 
element among them, it should not 
less excite the apprehension that this 
growing intimacy may lead to an 
assimilation on the contrary part ; 
may tend to infect our young and 
susceptible country with the spirit of 
those political and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of Europe which are in di- 
rect antagonism to ours, and with 
those principles of social, industrial 
and educational economy, which 
though cherished with a strange tena- 
city in many of the countries beyond 
the Atlantic, the experience of ages 
has proved to be radically defec- 
tive. The only antidote against 
such an infection, is to contemplate 
those principles and institutions in 
theis legitimate operations at home, 
and we shall hail as a public bene- 
factor every writer who brings us 
from over sea the results of judi- 
cious observation, to enable us to do 
so, at least till we have arrived at the 
point of repletion on these subjects, 
a point which we are satisfied the 
American public is very far as yet 
from attaining. 

In this respect the volumes before 
us are peculiarly valuable. They 
are evidently the work of an intelli- 
gent and inquisitive, of a liberal and 
patriotic mind, too patriotic to be be- 
guiled by the splendid absurdities and 
magnificent fooleries of aristocratic 
Europe, too liberal to be insensible 
to what is really valuable in the insti- 
tutions of other countries because 
they differ from those of his own. 
There is no carping at little nation- 
al peculiarities, no quarreling with a 
nation because they use a knife 
when they ought to use a spoon, 
(vide Hamilton,) no grumbling at 
mechanics because they venture to 
treat him as an equal, (vide Dick- 
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ens,) no authoritative judgment and 
confident abuse of a whole people, 
from a mere hasty glance at the 
surface of their society, (vide the 
above, and a legion besides.) Our 
author does indeed enter largely 
into the peculiar institutions of Eu- 
rope, her church establishments, her 
pauper systems, the condition of her 
laboring classes, but his statements 
and reasonings are mostly based on 
the broad foundation of general facts, 
from which his readers are at liber- 
ty to judge of the correctness of his 
conclusions or to draw their own. 

We ought however to add in pass- 
ing, that his volumes are not made 
up of mere disquisitions. They 
abound in descriptions of scenes and 
objects, natural and artificial, in the 
various countries through which he 
traveled,—as to which we have only 
to object, that they are sometimes too 
hurried and not sufficiently particu- 
lar. Happily avoiding that minute 
style of description for which a cer- 
tain class of letter-writing tourists 
have such a tiresome fondness, he 
occasionally falls into the opposite 
extreme, and gives us mere hasty 
** dashes” at interesting works of art 
and nature, as if he were only indi- 
cating their striking points to a com- 
panion on the spot—instead of wri- 
ting for the benefit of those who 
have never seen them. However, 
there are many exceptions to this 
remark. ‘Take the following ac- 
count of the Pont du Garde at Nis- 
mes. 


“Conceive of two steep hills with a 
valley of about two hundred yards wide, 
and a small river (the Garde) flowing 
through it. Across the bottom of this 
valley, which is a flat bed of rock, con- 
struct a stone bridge sixty six feet high 
from the surface of the river, five hun- 
dred and twenty nine feet long, and hav- 
ing six round arches. ‘The arch through 
which the river passes is seventy three 
feet span; the others a little narrower. 
Now construct another bridge on the top 
of this, of the same hight and fashion. 
Its piles and arches are placed precisely 
over those of the lower, and correspond 
with them. It is longer of course to 
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eleven, its Tehgth eight om ne and fifly 
feet. On the top of this &rect a third 
bridge, the length of which shall be eight 
hundred and seventy feet, and the num. 
ber of arches thirty five. Over this runs 
the aqueduct. This is composed of two 
walls coated on the inside with a thick 
layer of cement as hard as rock, and form. 
ing a trough of a depth sufficient fora 
man to walk nearly upright in it. Onthe 
top of all is a covering of flagging stones, 
each one foot thick, three feet wide, eley- 
en feet long, jutting over a foot on each 
side, and forming a suitable finish to the 
stupendous work of which it is the crown, 
The entire height is about one hundred 
and sixty English feet. The stones are 
all massive, handsomely wrought, and 
fitted together without mortar. 

** Now place yourself in the valley ata 
suitable distance and look up. Those 
many arclies one above another, look like 
a huge net-work of stone. The upper 
range of them particularly, so numerous 
and so high, are strikingly picturesque. 
Look behind you and observe what sub- 
limity there is in the gigantic shadows 
which it casts upon the ground. There 
are solitudes around it to highten the 
impression. The country in its vicinit 
is romantic and without habitations. It 
is invested too with the solitude which 
pertains to it as arelic of antiquity :— 
* Shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon 
it; how much more upon its builders.” 


This is not the only one of our 
author’s descriptive pictures of which 
we may say, as Gibbon does of the 
Italian historian’s description of the 
alfrighted Roman nobles, trembling 
before the tribune Rienzi, “He 
saw them and we see them.” 

What Botany Bay is to British 
convicts, such the United States are 
fast becoming to British paupers. 
Hence the vast multiplication of pau- 
perism in the British isles, its causes 
and the operation of the systems 
there employed to correct or sup- 
press it, can not but be interesting to 
Americans. In Vol. I, chap. 15, 
our author discusses the comparative 
merits of the Scotch and English 
systems for the support of the indi- 
gent poor. 

“England makes legal provision for 
the poor, and collects them into alms- 
houses. Scotland leaves hers to volun- 
tary charity. She lays no poor tax, and 


has no alms-house system. Parishes may 
assess and tax themselves if they choose, 
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as they often do, in aid of their poor, but 
this is only one form of voluntaryism. 
Churches make collections at their doors, 
or otherwise, which are distributed by the 
elders. Private charity is solicited by the 
needy, and public begging is practiced in 
the streets.” 

Against the English system it is 
chiefly objected, that it operates to 
encourage pauperism, but he perti- 
nently remarks that “ any mode of 
charity operates more or less as a 
bounty on the habits which lead to 
pauperism,” and admitting its vast 
increase in England since the adop- 
tion of her poor laws, he observes 
that this increase is largely owing 
to other causes. Besides that, in 
Scotland the absence of legal pro- 
vision has not secured the absence 
of pauperism. It is very great and 
constantly increasing. Moreover, 
according to the plan adopted in the 
latter country, the burden falls very 
unequally both on individuals and 
communities. ‘The benevolent are 
beset with beggars. 

“The town of Ayr complains that it is 
overrun with paupers, that it has double 
its share of them compared with other 
towns, not excepting even large manufac- 
turing places, such as Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Kilmarnock. ‘This state of things is 
attributed to the uncommonly liberal pro- 
visions for the poor which are there made. 
The effect of these provisions has been, 
not only to increase the number of the 
indigent among their own population, but 
to invite thither a great number of pau- 

rs, and of those who are expecting to 

come paupers, from other places.’* 

Dr. Chalmers denounces the En- 
glish pauper system on another 
ground—because, in taking the poor 
under the immediate protection of 
the state, it contravenes the arrange- 


* “T can not help reflecting with deep 
solicitude, that what Ayr is to the towns 
about her, the United States, under the 
operation of the same general principle, 
are likely to be to all Europe. With our 
large country and liberal policy, we are 
becoming the resort of myriads of foreign 
poor. Why do we sleep thus over this 
alarming, this humiliating, this demor- 
alizing fact? Why do we consent to 
be the general alms-house of the world, 
sitting still, adopting no policy to check, 
hay, encouraging the mischief?” 


Vou. IV. 21 
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ment which nature herself has made 
for their relief, in the spontaneous 
play of those social affections and 
sympathies which these legal provis- 
ions are directly calculated to re- 
press. 

“ Had the beautiful arrangement of na- 
ture not been disturbed, the relative af- 
fections which she herself has implanted 
would have been found strong enough, 
as in other countries, to have secured, 
through the means of a domestic economy 
alone, a provision both for young and old 
in far greater unison with both the com- 
fort and the virtue of families. The cor- 
rupt and demoralizing system of England 
might well serve asa lesson to philan- 
thropists and statesmen of the hazard, 
nay of the positive and undoubted mis- 
chief to which the interests of humanity 
are exposed, when they traverse the pro- 
cesses of a better mechanism instituted 
by the wisdom of God, through the ope- 
ration of another mechanism devised by 
a wisdom of their own.’’—Nat. Theol., 
Vol. II, ch. 4. 


Now such theories, founded upon 
abstract principles, are beautiful as 
soap-bubbles, and with deference 
to so great a name, we had well 
nigh added—as empty. They may 
have a truthful application in some 
such “happy island of the blest” 
as the same Chalmers has portrayed 
in one of his most magnificent dis- 
courses, “* where there is a peace 
and a piety and a_ benevolence 
which put a moral gladness into 
every bosom, and unite the whole 
society in one rejoicing sympathy 
with each other and with the benefi- 
cent Father of all.” But they ap- 
ply not to such a world as this; 
especially do they apply not to that 
portion of it where the most com- 
pletely artificial state of society 
prevails that can be found between 
the poles, which we believe is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be the island 
of Great Britian,—a state of society 
of which the legitimate tendency is 
to beget in the higher orders not 
only an indifference to the wants, 
but an insensibility of the very ex- 
istence of the poorer classes. Here, 
the provision which the state makes 
for the needy is to be regarded, not 
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as a presumptuous interference with 
the province of spontaneous benevo- 
lence, but as a necessary substitute 
for its palpable deficiency. Take 
the following practical commentary 
on that “spontaneous play of the 
social affections” which Chalmers so 
much eulogizes as having free scope 


in Scotland. 


** At the window of our hotel at Perth, 
a poor child presented himself, and signi- 
fied by gestures that he was hungry. He 
looked sorrowful but not vicious. After 
he had stood there some time, a gentle- 
man, feeling annoyed by his perseverance, 
raised the window, and instead of aa 

enny which the boy expected, gave him 
relight cuffing.”’ . 


We believe then our author is 
right in the preference which he in- 
timates for the English poor laws 
over the voluntary system of Scot- 
land, as furnishing the best provision 
for paupers. But we lay little stress 
on his speculations as to which is 
best calculated to prevent pauperism. 
It is owing to causes which lie back 
of both systems, and while they exist, 
it will continue to increase in spite 
of either. In a country like Eng- 
land, overstocked with people and 
overburdened with taxation, which 
reduces the rate of wages to the iow- 
est minimum, where the farm-laborer 
receives but eighteen pence a day 
even in time of harvest, and at the 
same time is required to give the la- 
bor of eighty days by way of rent 
for the miserable hut he dwells in 
—there will always be multitudes on 
the verge of pauperism. They can 
only be kept from passing that verge 
by the force of moral restraints. 
The chief of these is education and 
the self-respect which it begets. 
But in England it is notorious that 
the education of the people finds 
little favor either with church or 
state, whatever may be said of the 
efforts of individuals. The church 
will consent to no system of popu- 
lar education which is not put under 
her own control, to be used as an 
engine of oppression or of proselyt- 
ism in relation to dissenters. And 
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as to the feeling of the other higher 
orders on the subject, we fear it is 
but too well expressed in the honest 
admission of a certain nobleman 
with 300,000 a year, who, to the 
suggestions of an American visitor, 
that it must afford his grace satisfac- 
tion to employ a part of his reve- 
nues in educating and otherwise im- 
proving the condition of the people 
on his estates, replied, “ we do not 
want them to be educated.” “ And 
why not?” “ Because they would 
not know their place.” Besides, 


“Where the means of education are 
sufficient, it avails little, as the children 
are taken from school as soon as they can 
earn a farthing for the support of the fam- 
ily, the parents being compelled to this 
by their circumstances, for hunger and 
nakedness are things not to be compound- 
ed with, or halved with the wants of the 
mind.” 

Now if ignorance joined with 
poverty is the mother of beggary, 
is it strange that she should have a 
numerous offspring in the British 
isles ? 

These remarks, it is true, have 
not so pertinent an application to 
Scotland, where education is more 
generally diffused, but here there is 
another cause at work, or rather, 
there is the absence of another re- 
straint, equally observable in both 
the other sister kingdoms, and 
which, while it largely explains the 
frightful extent of pauperism in the 
former, serves as largely to in- 
crease it in the latter. In the Scotch 


parliament, which ratified the act of 


Union, Lord Belhaven, under the 
form of a dream, drew a fearful pic- 
ture of the impoverishment of his 
country, the annihilation of her 
commerce, &c., which he antici- 
pated from that Union. He was 
rightly answered on the spot; “| 
awoke, and lo, it was a dream.” It 
was so. Scotland, that is the ‘ up- 
per classes’ of Scotland, has grown 
richer from her union with Eng- 
land. But this increase of wealth 
has combined with the natural re- 
sult of a closer intimacy wlth her 
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prouder neighbor, to beget, or at 
least to aggravate, another evil 
scarcely less to be deprecated than 
that which his lordship dreamed of. 
Two centuries ago the Scotch laird 
and even the Scotch baron, lived 
more like a father than a lord among 
their tenantry. At present we need 
go no farther than to the volumes 
before us for evidence that that sys- 
tematic depression, that crushing 
contempt for the poor, which is the 
first-vorn offspring of aristocracy, is 
becoming as rife in Scotland as in 
any other part of the United King- 
dom. Read the author’s account 
of the Highland cattle show. View 
the great anniversary banquet, in hon- 
or of the triumphs of agricultural 
labor, and not a single laborer per- 
mitted there. Listen to the noncha- 
lant reply of the gentleman farmer, 
when after admitting that his female 
field-operatives performed as much 
labor as those of the other sex, and 
even more in some kinds of work, 
he was asked why their wages were 
only a third as much,—Aweel, it’s 
all they get. But these are only 
isolated facts. As a specimen of 
others on a larger scale, look at the 
apathy, the more than indifference, 
which from the first has been mani- 
fested by the nobility and gentry in 
regard to efforts for the suppression 
of intemperance, which is annually 
decimating the poor of England. 
It is the testimony of an English- 
man, that a tale of wrongs endured, 
or injustice perpetrated at the anti- 
podes, is far more potent to stir the 
sensibilities of his countrymen and 
wake the sympathetic echoes of 
Exeter Hall, than all the aggravated 
evils under which their wretched 
fellow subjects at home are groan- 
ing. But perhaps the most striking 
proof of this want of sympathy for 
the lower orders, is to be found in 
the government itself. At times 
when some crying evil, affecting a 
particular portion of this class of 
the population, has been forced up- 
on the attention of Parliament, that 
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body has manifested an unwonted 
show of interest. Committees of 
investigation are appointed, volu- 
minous reports presented which call 
forth from the honorable gentlemen 
torrents of sympathetic and indig- 
nant feeling, and there the matter 
has usually ended, or at all events 
the result has been no permanent 
abatement of the evil in question. 
The factories’ bill is a case in point. 
In view of the flagrant oppression 
of the master manufacturers, Par- 
liament interposes, and forbids them 
to require of their operatives more 
than ten hours’ labor per day. But 
in a year or two the manufacturer 
complains that at this rate he can- 
not compete with foreign industry, 
and forthwith this merciful provis- 
ion is repealed, and the operative is 
again placed at the mercy of his 
employer, who may work him ten, 
fifteen or twenty hours a day, as he 
pleases. Now we do not believe 
that the human heart is naturally 
harder in Great Britian than in other 
countries. That want of sympathy 
for the poorer classes, of which we 
are speaking, is the artificial result 
of her aristocratic institutions and 
of that rigorous system of caste 
which springs from it. Natural 
philosophers tell us that the differ- 
ent strata of the atmosphere are 
like fleeces of wool piled upon each 
other, each being more compressed 
in proportion as it is nearer to the 
bottom. It is so with the different 
strata of English society. The up- 
per classes press upon the middle, 
and the lowest is crushed beneath 
them all. The same feeling which 
makes the promiscuous assemblage 
in Regent’s Park (we speak on the 
authority of an eye-witness) walk 
about like silent spectres, afraid to 
accost each other lest they should 
lose caste by addressing an inferior, 
locks up the hearts of all against 
the wretched mass of their indigent 
countrymen, and renders them in- 
sensible of their privations, and al- 
most unmindful of their being. 
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Hence the corruption of morals, 
hence the appalling licentiousness, 
and hence the pauperism, the beg- 
gary which prevails among the lat- 
ter. The English peasant or oper- 
ative knows that the only point in 
which the circle to which he is con- 
fined, can touch the higher circles, 
is that of selfish interest on the part 
of the latter—that he is regarded 
by them asa mere machine, from 
which the greatest amount of labor 
is to be extracted for the least pos- 
sible remuneration, and that let him 
be as virtuous as he may, as indus- 
trious as he will, he can never ex- 
pect to be received even into the 
lowest regions of their sympathies. 
Thus debarred from all the social 
motives to rise, no wonder that he 
yields to the manifold temptations 
to sink still lower and becomes a 
victim of vice, or that tired of the 
bootless struggle against poverty, 
he becomes a clamorous solicitor of 
charity, or a pensioner on the 
parish. To be a beggar in Ireland 
or Scotland, or a pauper in Eng- 
land, is scarcely more degrading 
than to be a laborer. 

We have seen on this side of the 
water, of late years, manifold symp- 
toms in various quarters, of a dis- 
position to ape our mother country 
in just that feature of her society 
which we have dwelt upon. It is 
for this reason that we have endeav- 
ored to ferret out one at least of the 
evils resulting from it. Let Ameri- 
cans ponder the effect and beware 
of the cause. Let caste, let a dis- 
tinction of orders, let an aristocracy 
of wealth be fairly organized here, 
which of course is the only species 
of aristocracy that we have (and 
the most odious that we can have) 
to fear, let a barrier of unsympa- 
thizing estrangement and exclusive- 
ness be built up between the differ- 
ent classes of society, and surely as 
like causes produce like effects, the 
result will be, on one hand a whole- 
sale blight of the kindly social af- 
fections of our nature, and on the 
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other, just such a debased populace, 
traveling step by step in the de. 
scending scale of degradation, {fill- 
ing our jails with victims and our 
alms-houses with paupers,—which 
forms so large an item in the shame 
and so heavy a detraction from the 
glory of England. 

In former numbers of the New 
Englander we have had occasion to 
animadvert upon the subjective as- 

ects, the internal abuses of the 
Church Establishment of England. 
Our author in his notes upon it, 
dwells mainly upon its objective re- 
lations and influences. Some tray- 
eler has compared the Church of 
England, fettered by parliamentary 
enactments and governmental re- 
lations, to a beautiful bird shut up in 
acage. Be it so, though we wish 
he had added, of what species. 
The term ‘beautiful’ is not suf- 
ficiently distinct. But viewing it in 
its relations to other sects of Chris- 
tians within the realm, we fear it is 
no injustice to liken that church to 
the tyrant bird, perched by legal 
prescription on the summit of the 
tree of state, and forbidding all the 
other fowls of heaven to build their 
nests in its branches, except on con- 
dition of yielding up a part of their. 
covering to feather her own nest. 
The amount which she extorts from 
evangelical dissenters for the sup- 
port of her own ministry, has been 
estimated at a little less than two 
millions of pounds sterling per an- 
num, exclusive of parliamentary 
grants for church extension or other 
purposes,—which grants for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the church, fall of 
course in due proportion on dissent- 
ers as part of the tax-payers of the 
country. But this is not all. 


“ While I was at Mr. James’ (Rev. John 
Angell) he excused himself to attend an 
Episcopal parish meeting, which had been 
called for the purpose of laying a church 
rate, as it is called,—that is, a tax for re- 
pairing their house of worship. You are 
aware that the law which creates the es- 
tablishment, assumes that the parish in- 
cludes as belonging to it, all who reside 
within its limits, dissenters as well as 
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others, and holds them bound to pay its 
expenses. It ofien happens that the 
church sees fit to enlarge or repair its 
house, as in the present instance, or it 
may be to build a new one or to provide 
for other incidental expenses, to accom- 
plish which, it resorts to a tax on the 
parish, dissenters included.” 


“In England all sects are toler- 
ated.” We are sure that if in New 
England the Baptists, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists, in addition 
to building their own churches and 
paying their own pastors, were sub- 
ject to be taxed for the repair or 
erection of houses of worship for 
the Episcopal church whenever the 
latter pleased to require it, even 
were this the only burden of the 
kind, we are sure that they would 
regard themselves, not as tolerated 
but as persecuted. Daniel O’Con- 
nell recently declared that persecu- 
tion had ceased in every Romish 
country in the world. O’Connell 
is an Irishman and possibly used 
the English word persecution with- 
out understanding its meaning, oth- 
erwise we can hardly suppose him 
ignorant of the fact that any reli- 
gious establishment, whether Popish 
or Protestant, is essentially a perse- 
cuting power as long as it exists, 
except perhaps in countries, if any 
such there be, where there is a uni- 
versal voluntary conformity to the 
established religion. Religious per- 
secution is the infliction of penalties 
on individuals for their religious 
opinions, whether in the way of dis- 
abilities, fines, imprisonment, or 
death. ‘The religious establishment 
of England in the days of Queen 
Mary inflicted on those who ventur- 
ed to depart from the legalized 
creeds and forms of worship, the 
penalty of death. The religious 
establishment of England in the 
days of Queen Victoria, clothed 
with the omnipotence and speaking 
in the voice of Parliament, inflicts 
upon the same class of persons the 
penalty of pecuniary fines and dis- 
abilities. For a specimen of the 
latter, look at the state universities, 
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from which all but the sons of the 
church are rigorously excluded. 
For a specimen of the former, look 
at the nine or ten millions of dollars 
annually extorted from dissenting 
denominations as the penal price of 
their existence as such, for the sup- 
port of an establishment which their 
consciences condemn. Is this tol- 
eration? Verily then it is a tolera- 
tion that worketh by intolerance. 

All this is aggravated by the glar- 
ing unfaithfulness of the established 
church to the professed end of her 
establishment. 


‘** For what does she exist? Professedly 
she was appointed to instruct the people 
in religion. And to this end, the whole 
land was parceled out to her. ‘To this 
end she was put in possession of all the 
parishes, all the tithes, all the souls To 
this end she was furnished with univer- 
sities and other seminaries of learning. 
To this end the influence of the sover- 
eign, the government and the nobles was 
given exclusively to her. And that she 
might not be interfered with, every pos- 
sible embarrassment has been thrown in 
the way of other religious societies.” 

“How has she discharged her trust? 
Why if half the spiritual desolation, if 
a tithe of the ignorance and heathenism* 
existed in the United States which exist 
here, the world would cry out against 
our voluntary system for the promotion 
of religion, as a system utterly incompe- 
tent and not worthy to be trusted. It 
would be pronounced a_ signal failure, 
We should be cited by all state-churcli- 
men and high-churchmen and Romanists 
and tories, as furnishing an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the necessity of the compul- 
sory pian, and Te Deum /audamus would 
be sung inall the churches.” 


Take one decisive specimen of 
the working of this system on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. 
The original extension of the estab- 
lished church into Ireland, was pre- 
dicated on its strenuously asserted 
necessity, as the only available 
means of redeeming that country 
to Protestantism. Pitch the estab- 
lishment there, and like the fairy 
pavilion in the eastern tale, its ma- 


* One of the northern bishops in a 
late charge to his clergy, tells them that 
the lower orders in the diocese “ are rap- 
idly heathenizing.”’ 
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gic powers of self-extension will 
soon cause it to embrace and over- 
shadow with its Protestant folds the 
whole land, from Bantry Bay to 
Malin Head. Against such an ob- 
ject all objections were like chaff. 
In the furtherance of such an ob- 
ject, every conflicting interest must 
be sacrificed. It is notorious that 
for centuries the church has been 
the grand obstacle against every at- 
tempt to alleviate the wrongs of Ire- 
land. Every proposal to alleviate 
her political condition has been met 
by tory lords and by the bench of 
bishops, with edifying appeals in be- 
half of the Church (that is, the es- 
tablished Episcopal church) of Ire- 
land, and against the sacrilege of 
endangering that ark of Erin’s last 
hopes. Now the factis, that all this 
time Popery has been gaining, or at 
least Protestantism has been losing 
ground in the Emerald Isle. A 
hundred years ago the proportion 
of Protestants to the Catholic pop- 
ulation, was as one to two anda 
half. Ten years ago Ireland con- 
tained 752,970 Protestants, (includ- 
ing dissenters of every name,) and 
7,190,970 Catholics. We do not 
wonder at the result. Compelling 
eight millions of people to contrib- 
ute of their poverty for the support 
of a church which they regard as 
heretical, and of pastors of whom 
many have scarcely ever set foot 
on their shores, as a means of in- 
ducing them cordially to enter the 
pale of that church! Beating a 
man to death to make him love you! 
What is an Irishman’s idea of Pro- 
testantism? It is embodied in the 
pampered and insolent menial of 
the law, who comes in the name of 
the Protestant church to take the 
blanket from his bed of sickness, 
the ragged apparei from his limbs, 
or the cow from his house, to be 
sold at auction for the payment of 
tithes! No wonder that he hates 
it. No wonder that the conversion 
of our Irish emigrants is found to 
be attended with greater difficulties 
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than that of any other class of for. 


eign Catholics. _ Is it not fair to con- 
clude that this difficulty lies not so 
much in their bigotry in favor of 
Popery, as in their bigotry against 
Protestantism, such as they have 
known and suffered under at home ? 
If we sincerely desire their conver- 
sion, we must assume a bearing and 
deportment towards them which, in- 
stead of strengthening those impres- 
sions, shall,—like the assurance of 
the Tuscan policemen whom our au- 
thor was unwilling to trust after 
having been fleeced by those of the 
Pope, ‘** Toscana non e Roma,”— 
convince them that American Pro- 
testantism is not church of England 
Protestantism. 

It is interesting to observe the 
identity of spirit, the indelible char- 
acter of oppressive intolerance which 
lies at the root of all church estab- 
lishments, in the recent movements 
of that of Scotland. The disabling 
influence of her comparative pov- 
erty on the one hand, and the en- 
lightening and restraining influence 
of the unusual amount of learning 
and piety embodied in her com- 
munion on the other, made the 
church of Scotland, till recently, 
the most unexceptionable specimen 
of a religious establishment in Chris- 
tendom. With a natural tendency 
to abuses, she had sufficient reli- 
gious principle in a great measure 
to avoid them, and with the power 
of intolerance, she had too much 
wisdom to indulge it in any thing 
like its wholesale exercise. But 
these very redeeming elements, hav- 
ing so little in common with the 
spirit of an establishment, occa- 
sioned her disruption. And now 
that her evangelical pilots have 
parted company, see with what an 
instinctive fatuity she runs up the 
flag of intolerance, and steers right 
for the rock on which her southern 
neighbor is splitting. At this very 
moment she is straining every nerve 
to procure the revival of certain 
test acts which have been obso- 
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lete for more than a century, the 
effect of which will be to exclude 
dissenters from every office in the 
university of Scotland, at the same 
time that she proposes’ to exempt 
Episcopalians (against whom exclu- 
sively these test acts were originally 
aimed) from their operation. No 
wonder the liberal journals of that 
kingdom exclaim against such a 
proceeding. ‘It is monstrous to 
suppose that the country will allow 
any court to use the law in so arbi- 
trary a fashion as to declare that one 
party may violate its enactments 
with impunity, while another who 
happens to be obnoxious on particu- 
lar grounds shall suffer its pains and 
penalties. ‘The revival for party 
purposes of an obsolete feudal stat- 
ute is bad enough, but this attempted 
partiality in the application of it 
adds immeasurably to its iniquity.”* 
But the cause of this “ attempted 
partiality” is perfectly obvious. The 
member of the Free Church, though 
a Presbyterian, must be cashiered 
from the university chairs of Pres- 
byterian Scotland, because he is 
not an Establishment man, and the 
member of the Church of England 
must be exempted from the pro- 
scription, because he is. “A fel- 
low feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.” ‘True to her nature as an 
establishment, the kirk of Scotland, 
though shorn of more than half her 
effective strength, is exerting its 
poor remainder to chastise her own 
sons who have dared to be indepen- 
dent, and on the other hand is en- 
deavoring to bolster up her weakness 
by reaching forth the hand of fel- 
lowship, and cringing conciliation 
to that other establishment, which, 
in the days of the Stuarts, ground 
her in the dust, and which, within 
these few years, was denouncing 
her as “Samaria,” and her minis- 
ters as “laymen” and “ dissenting 
teachers.”” We fear, or rather we 


hope, that the result of this latter 


* Edinburgh Review. 
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movement will be the same as in 
the case of the stolid wight, who, 
when his ship was sinking, endeav- 
ored to save himself by laying hold 
of an anchor, and of course went 
to the bottom with it. 

* The church of England is the 
great bulwark of Protestantism in 
the world,” is the verdict of certain 
American travelers. That the 
church of England, as a state es- 
tablishment, is the great obstacle 
against the progress of evangelical 
Protestantism at home, ‘nough is 
disclosed in these volumes abun- 
dantly to prove. As such she is 
the “ great bulwark” of that sister 
state church which is the chief 
scourge of Ireland. As such she 
is the natural ally and supporter of 
that state church which now, at 
least, is the opprobrium of Scotland. 
She will endeavor, perhaps success- 
fully, to sustain them as long as she 
exists herself. But our author, pre- 
posterous as it may seem to Church- 
men in England, unwelcome as it 
may sound to some of them in 
America, predicts her inevitable dis- 
establishment at no distant day. 
We do not doubt it. We are aware 
of the obstacles that lie in the way. 
But we lay far greater stress on the 
countervailing consideration that she 
herself is an obstacle in the way of 
that great movement of religious 
emancipation to which the British 
isles are awakening. She must fall 
before it. True, she is not what 
she has been. She has given up 
her gags, her thumb-screws, her 
conventicle acts. But her whole 
texture and essence is diametrically 
opposed to that spirit of religious 
freedom with which God has bap- 
tized the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
the concessions which it has already 
wrung from her, so far from ensur- 
ing the stability of the rest of the 
fabric, are only an assurance of its 
ultimate complete overthrow; even 
as the fragments which the torrent 
wears from the rock are specimens 
of that inevitable process by which 








it will ultimately mine away the 
whole mass. 

The second volume of this work, 
which treats chiefly of Italy, con- 
tains as great a variety of interesting 
information as could well be em- 
braced in so small acompass. We 
should like to follow the author 
through his statistical and historical 
details respecting modern Italy, his 
classical researches into the records 
of those * cities of the dead” which 
slept for seventeen hundred years in 
the shroud of lava and ashes at the 
foot of Vesuvius,—and his delinea- 
tions of some of the most stupen- 
dous of those monuments of Roman 
art, which have so long outlived the 
Roman empire—praying him, how- 
ever, in his next edition, not to call 
the two axes of the elliptical area of 
the Coliseum, the one the “ longer” 
and the other the “ transverse,” lest 
he mystify some of his mathematical 
readers. But forbidden by our limits 
to enter upon these matters, we will 
confine our observations to a single 
but most important topic, which was 
evidently a matter of special obser- 
vation with the author during his so- 
journ in Italy, and to which he has 
done such ample justice—we mean 
the practical workings of Romanism 
at home. The grand and obvious 
argument against what D’Aubigné 
calls the * religion of man,” in dis- 
tinction from the religion of God, is 
that it does not and can not exert 
that transforming power upon the 
life, that power to constrain to the 
practice of whatever is amiable, 
lovely and of good report, and to 
restrain from all appearance of evil, 
which is the distinctive prerogative 
of the Christianity of the Gospel. 
But the force of this argument 
scarcely admits of a complete illus- 
tration in a country like ours, where, 
though there is an increasing class 
who, under different names, are 
wedded to the religion of forms, 
yet its practical tendency is coun- 
teracted and modified by the pres- 
ence and the contact of evangelical 
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denominations, and by the general 
tone of public sentiment. In Italy, 
on the other hand, public opinion is 
enslaved or crushed beneath the 
iron presence of despotism, and the 
religion of man is the only one pre- 
vailing. Here, therefore, its legiti- 
mate fruits have full opportunity to 
ripen. Here the “dead flesh of 
Pharisaism” is displayed in its full, 
naked, practical exhibition. 

It has been said that if a Roman 
of the days of the Ceesars were to 
rise from the dead, he would find 
little in the present religious system 
of his country to scandalize his 
pagan orthodoxy,—that he might 
readily mistake the present worship 
of saints for the ancient worship of 
heroes, and the present Sommo Pon- 
tefice for his own Pontifex Maximus. 
True. But how much would he 
find in the present state of his coun- 
try in every other respect, political, 
educational, and even moral, to 
scandalize his patriotism! Like 
Buonaparte to the French Directory 
on his return from Egypt, he might 
well exclaim—* Where is that ‘ It- 
aly’ which I left so flourishing ?” 
mother of arts as well as arms. 
The Christian Italy that now is 
steeped in political degradation, de- 
based in morals and beggared ina 
miserable destitution of nearly all 
the elements of mental culture, must 
shrink from a comparison with the 
pagan Italy of the days of Augus- 
tus, in every point, except perhaps 
in one or two of the arts, which 
are cherished principally because of 
their subserviency to the purposes 
of that religion which has so much 
to say to the outward senses and so 
little for the heart. Even these,—we 
allude, of course, to painting and 
sculpture,—which elsewhere are 
at once the pledges and the means 
of national refinement, are in that 
country the instruments of national 
corruption in more points than one. 


“ Ttaly, all Italy is debauched. There 
are more causes than one for this, but if 
you walked through the galleries, public 
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and private, the studios and museums, the 

rks and gardens, you would not be sur- 

prised at the general want of purity, 

though there were no other reasons for 

it. The sculptors take the models of the 

human form, the painters paint, from na- 
. 


ked living subjects. ° * 

. * * * * * * 

° * @ * . * 
* @ * * ° * * * 
* * * . 7 * * o 
. + . 


There is a class of persons 
of both sexes in Rome, who are expressly 
licensed, or dispensed, in papal language, 
for this business. It is their livelihood. 
Of course the finest forms and most beau- 
tiful features are selected. The end of 
making pictures is to have them seen, 
and what is painted or sculptured nude, 
isso exhibited in the museums and pic- 
ture shops and every where. 

“Tt were well if the arts corrupted 
only morals :—they have had an immense 
instrumentality in corrupting religion. 
It is evident that error can be exhibited 
by the pencil as well as by the pen, that 
false facts, false doctrine, false worship, 
every sort of heresies, even fables false 
as hell and false as antichrist, can be 
painted or modeled to the eye as well as 
uttered in the ear. They paint saints, 
angels, the virgin Mary, Christ, the Eter- 
nal Father!* ‘They paint the transfigura- 
tion, they paint purgatory every where, 
and with fearful effect on the credulous 
and ignorant; they paint the Judgment.”’ 


“T am bringing up my daughter,” 
says Lord Byron, “in a Catholic 
convent; for if she is to have any 
religion, I desire that she may have 
her hands full.” Her hands full. 
How well does this random sneer 
characterize the religion of which 
he speaks. It is a religion which 
gives full employment to the whole 
man, except the essential part of 
him. It employs the feet in pil- 
grimages and processions, the knees 
in genuflections, the hands in cross- 
ing, the tongue in Pater Nosters and 
Ave Marias, the lips in kissing the 
toes of marble apostles and the 
shrines of pictured saints; it occu- 
pies the eye with the pomp and cir- 





* A friend informs us that at Rome he 
has seen a small dealer selling sausages at 
the sign of God the Father! and acobbler 
pring his awl under the sign of the Holy 
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cumstance of imposing exhibitions, 
the ear with its solemn anthems and 
misereres, and the imagination with 
the terrors of purgatory,—but it 
leaves the understanding groping in 
a darkness which it has no disposi- 
tion to dispel, and the heart welter- 
ing in a corruption which it has no 
means to eradicate. Follow this 
author from Tuscany to Naples, and 
from thence to Rome, and at every 
step you find abundant indications 
of religion every where except in 
just that place where itis the design 
and purpose of an uncorrupted gos- 
pel to implant it. You see it in the 
street processions which meet you 
at every turn. You see it in the 
daily service of the churches. You 
see it at the confessional. But 
when you look for its fruits as a 
controlling and transforming princi- 
ple, sanctifying the affections, stamp- 
ing on the heart the fear of God, 
and causing it to flow out in love to 
man, the result only verifies the in- 
spired proverb—you are seeking 
grapes from thorns. 


“ Bad faith—(he is speaking particularly 
of the kingdom of Naples)—bad faith in 
business, in polities, in friendship, in every 
thing, is nearly universal. The king and 
his ministers are charged with the gross- 
est acts of pecuniary dishonesty, and the 
political history of the country is a con- 
tinual series of perfidies. Official oaths 
have no binding efficacy. Promises and 
professions between man and man, unless 
sustained by interest, are as trustless as 
the wind. Such mutual distrust, such 
wariness of one another as prevails here 
in the upper ranks of life, 1 never wit- 
nessed. 

“In the middle and lower ranks, dis- 
honesty is, | fear, almost universal. It is 
generally understood that mechanics will 
cheat you if they can. I observe that 
many of the fecehini — have pad- 
locks put upon their baskets to prevent 
purloining between the market and the 
kitchen. 

* Assassinations are not uncommon. 
The number of criminals in the prisons is 
very great; many of them are brought 
abroad to work in chains: those who 
have committed murder wear red jackets, 
and are numerous. There are a large 
number of rogues, convicted or suspected, 
under the eye of the police, who are suf- 
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fered to be at large during the day, but 
are locked up at night. 

“The Sabbath is generally profaned, 
as it is in all Catholic countries. Mass 
is attended in the morning by such as 
choose,—the remainder of the day is de- 
voted to pleasure. The king sends his 
military band to play in the Villa Reale 
at 2 o'clock every Sunday, to a multitude 
of listeners. After this, the gentry drive 
out in their carriages,—in the evening the 
royal theatre is open. Priests participate 
in these arnusements. 

“ Impurity prevails to a frightful extent. 
Conjugal infidelity is so general that fi- 
delity to the marriage bed makes the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. The sin is 
common to all classes, and scarcely in- 
volves any loss of reputation to either 
party. * * There isa foundling hospi- 
tal at Naples, which tells much on this 
subject. The infants are deposited in a 
box through an aperture in the wall, where 
a woman is at all times in attendance 
to receive them. The number received 
annually is from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand.” 


And all this in a country where, 
if you will believe them, the only 
genuine manifestation of Christianity 
is professed by every individual, 
from the monarch to the beggar. 
At this rate the proper definition of 
the Christian religion would be this 
—a religion which requires you to 
give to God the service of your out- 
ward organs, which obliges you to 
yield your understanding to the 
church, and your conscience to the 
priest, which permits you to surren- 
der your heart to the world, the 
flesh and the devil. Such is the re- 
ligion of forms in its finished devel- 
opment. Such is Romanism at 
home, in the nineteenth century. 
What was it in the dark ages? We 
do not wonder that our prelatists 
who profess to derive exclusive im- 
munities through such a channel, 
maintain the theory that Rome, as 
a vehicle of apostolic grace, is like 
the Leyden jar as a reservoir of 
electricity, which retains and trans- 
mits that fluid—not essentially by 
means of its substance, but by means 
of its coating. 

The truth is that Papal Rome has 
accomplished what Pagan Rome 
could never do. As far as her 
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sway extends, she has annihilated 
Christianity. The Pagan emperors 
cast it into the fire, but it came out 
the brighter. Popery has smothered 
it to death in gilded trappings and 
bandages. Like the Jews, first 
mocking and then crucifying its 
founder, she has decked it with a 
royal robe of worldly pomp, and 
stripped it of the celestial simplicity 
which is its gospel robe of beauty. 
She has crowned it with a diadem 
of earthly splendor, and shorn it of 
the spirit and the power which is its 
true crown of glory. And as the 
Jews, by their mockery and crucifix. 
ion of the Savior, brought upon 
themselves and their country the 
curse of God, so Popery, by her 
profane despite to his religion, has 
brought upon the (once) garden of 
the world a scarcely less withering 
curse. Of the hideous despotism 
prevailing over every part of it, Po- 
pery is at once the parent and the 
handmaid. Just as the prelatists in 
England, in the days of the first 
Charles, besought the Long Parlia- 
ment not to abolish the Episcopacy, 
because it was ‘so congenial to the 
(monarchical) form of government 
established in these realms”—a plea, 
by the way, which was rife in the 
mouths of our prelatists, before the 
Revolution—so, need we say that 
Episcopacy in its full developed 
type, which is Romanism, is the 
congenial ally of political tyranny 
in its most oppressive forms? Need 
we say that he who has submitted 
his soul to an earthly master, will 
not be likely to offer much resis- 
tance to the tyrant who comes to 
enslave his person? Let Venice 
become Protestant to-day, and not 
ail the bayonets of Austria could 
prevent her from at least attempting 
to break her political chains to-mor- 
row. And if there are some noble 
spirits yet in Italy—men who retain 
some likeness to the Rienzis and 
the Massaniellos of other days— 
who sigh and cry over the political 
desolations of their country, and 
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hope for her deliverance, they are 
invariably those over whose minds 
the superstitious delusions of Ro- 
manism nave the least control—they 
are not less objects of suspicion to 
the priests than to the government. 
In a word, to prove the intimate re- 
lations between the prevailing reli- 
gion and the prevailing political 
degradation of ltaly, we need only 
advert to the fact, that no where are 
the loathsome features of political 
despotism more fully developed, no 
where is its iron sceptre more crush- 
ingly oppressive, than in just that 
portion of country in which the Pope 
is the exclusive temporal sovereign. 

Similar remarks may be made 
respecting the intellectual debase- 
ment of this ill-starred land. Take 
the two great capitals of Italy as 
specimens of it. At Rome, what- 
ever schools are permitted, are of 
course in the hands of the priests, 
and religion, their religion, the 
mysteries of Romanism, according 
to their own boasting declaration, 
are the principal studies. At Na- 
ples, with a population of 360,000, 
and the capital of a kingdom of 
8,000,000 of inhabitants, there is 
but a single newspaper, and that a 
small quarto of four pages. Schools 
for the common people are not al- 
lowed. An attempt to establish 
one for poor orphan children whose 
parents had died of the cholera, 
was made a few years ago by some 
English residents, but in a few days 
there came an order from the gov- 
ernment for its suppression. From 
200,000 to 250,000 of the popula- 
tion of Naples are totally ignorant 
of letters. ‘Then there is a class 
who can read a little and with diffi- 
culty. Not more than 10 to 12,000 
are respectably educated. 

Now how does mother church re- 
gard this state of things? Does 
the sight of her capitals filled with 
ignorance, and consequent beggary 
and debauchery, excite her sympa- 
thies? We answer, these are her 
own offspring. If any proof of 





this is needed, take the following 
specimen of her own acknowledg- 
ment. 

“We made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Mazio, Jesuit and professor in the Col- 
lege of Rome. He is a man of consider- 
able erudition, and speaks English. Ina 
long conversation, he maintained that the 
education of the common people was a 
bad thing. He said they would be more 
religious and more happy, being igno- 
rant. We explained to Mr M. our New 
England common school system. He 
thought it must be quite unhappy in its 
consequences. ‘Ah! but will they be 
as religious for it? Will they be as hap- 


py?” 

We repeat then our conclusion. 
Sentimentalists may rave at the nat- 
ural charms of ltaly, classical en- 
thusiasts may kindle into rapture at 
her ancient glories, lovers of art 
may get drunk with beauty in her 
galleries and cathedrals, and grown 
up children may gloat with dazzled 
eyes over her gorgeous ceremo- 
nials; but a thoughtful observer 
can not fail, we think, to perceive 
in her present abject state an awful 
monument of heaven’s displeasure, 
excited by her abuse of heaven’s 
best gift. A moral, intellectual, and 
political blight has come over her, 
at once as the penalty and the nat- 
ural result of her wholesale corrup- 
tion of the religion of Jesus. Let 
those who enjoy the priceless boon 
of a pure Christianity take heed 
from her example. The greatest 
blessings perverted or abused, be- 
come the greatest curses. 

Yet this is the country from which 
swarms of priests are annually sent 
to our country to plead the pop- 
ular character of Romanism, and 
streams of gold to establish semi- 
naries for the education of Ameri- 
can youth. Such is Rome—so in- 
flexible in her essence and her 
crimes, so wonderful in her power 
of flexible adaptation to accomplish 
those crimes, like that strange fish 
described by Lucian, “ which, what- 
ever rock it lays hold of, assimilates 
itself to it in form and color, so that 
to the eye of the fisherman the ani- 
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mal and the rock are not distin- 
guishable.” As our author remarks, 


“Your religion, what a well-planned 
device it is! lt isa net expressly made to 
east into the sea and gather of every kind. 
You have assorted it to suit all comers. 
You have works for the pharisaical, forms 
for the superficial, high pretensions for 
the bigoted, penances for the conscience- 
stricken, romances and pictures for the 
sentimental, vagueness, mystery, and 
shadows for the transcendental, fasts, vig- 
ils, and seclusions for the austere and 
mortified, feasts and shows for the sen- 
sual and pleasure-loving, smiles for the 
docile, terrors for the disobedient, mar- 
vels for the ignorant.” 


And schools and colleges for 
Americans! But if any suppose 
that these last are any thing more 
than a special expedient, a tempo- 
rary wheel in that machinery of 
conquest which she has put in mo- 
tion on this side the water—if any 
imagine that Romanism, which at 
home systematically takes away 
from the people the key of knowl- 
edge, human and divine, is really 
the friend of education here, let 
them listen once more to the jesuit 
professor in the College of Rome. 


“Mr. Mazio thinking to compliment 
us, spoke of the great facilities their mis- 
sionaries enjoyed in our country. I re- 
plied, why not reciprocate that liberality 
and give us the same freedom here? He 
evaded the question; bui I insisted— 
why not you be as open to us with our 
missions, presses and schools, as we are 
to you? * Why, he replied, ‘were we 
to do so, it would bring in other religious 
views and disturb our unity. We do not 
wish for that. Among you, our labors 
are necessary, because you are in error. 
We are right as we are, and therefore it 
would be unwise to admit such writings 
and discussions as you would introduce.” 
In saying this, | rejoined—you give me 
to understand that your object in regard 
to us, is, first to make us right, as you 
are, and then to keep us so. You give 
me to understand, that if you ever get 
possession of our country, ‘you will put 
your —— upon us—you will sup- 
press our schools, restrain our booksellers, 
prohibit the Bible, and in short, deprive 
us of our liberty in every thing wherein 
we may not be conformable to you. He 
was silent; and when I repeated my 
conclusions with a look that demanded 
an answer, he admitted their correctness. 
The conversation left a melancholy im- 
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pression on my mind, which hours did 
not dissipate. It disturbed my sleep. 
The bare idea of such a religion, such a 
despotism, pervading and controlling our 
country, the idea that there are men of 
this man’s order, sentiments and aims, at 
work there already, and that more will 
follow them, was horrible.”’ 


We here take leave of these vol- 
umes, expressing the hope that they 
may meet with an extensive circu- 
lation and an attentive perusal. We 
have not indicated a tithe of their 
contents. Almost any class of read. 
ers will find matter of interest in 
the great variety of facts, incidents, 
descriptive and historical sketches 
with which they abound. It is true 
there are here and there marks of 
hasty composition which might fur- 
nish a professed critic with topics 
of animadversion. And there is a 
vein of sound moral and religious 
feeling running through the work, 
which to some others (few we hope) 
might be no special recommen- 
dation. Ultra churchmen will of 
course object to it, because of the 
plain unprejudiced truth it tells re- 
specting their mother of England, 
and their grandmother of Rome. 
We like it as the production of one 
who evidently not only crossed the 
Atlantic with the spirit of a New 
Englander, but brought it back with 
him. We deem it peculiarly valu- 
able as exhibiting in a popular form 
a multitude of facts respecting the 
Old world, which in view of the 
state of the times can not be too 
deeply pondered by the New. 

No American patriot can read 
these Notes without feeling a deeper 
gratitude for the institutions of his 
country, and a devouter purpose to 
guard them from foreign innova- 
tion and corruption. No American 
Christian can rise from their peru- 
sal, without a more profound con- 
viction of the responsibilities of our 
American Zion. In view of the 
situation of so large a portion of 
Christendom, fettered by state es- 
tablishments or essentially unchris- 
tianized by superstition, how much 
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is required of the church in Amer- 
ica, the famed seat and strong hold 
of Gospel voluntaryism in the busi- 
ness of the world’s regeneration. 
We are aware that our own citadel 
is threatened. We are aware that 
papal superstition, under its own or 
under a borrowed name, threatens 
to assail us at every point. We are 
aware that there are those who in 
view of this fact, would have us 
concentrate our energies at home, 
who think we have enough to do 
to defend our own heritage. We 
think differently. Ancient Rome 
furnishes us with a better exam- 
ple. When Hannibal marshaled 
his army before her gates, at the 
same time that she manned her 
walls against him, she sent out from 
the opposite gate an army of her 
own to carry the war into the ene- 
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my’s country. If this in her case 
was the part of undaunted firmness, 
undaunted faith prescribes a similar 
course in ours. ‘True, our duty be- 
gins at home—but it does not end 
there. Wo to us and to our chil- 
dren, if we sleep while the enemy 
is sowing among us the tares of 
transatlantic heresy. But our field 
is the world. Our country is a part 
of it; but heathendom, but Italy, 
but Rome herself is another part of 
it—and just in proportion to the 
faithfulness of our efforts to extend 
the kingdom of heayen into other 
lands, will be our guaranty that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it in this. While in obedience to 
the divine command we do our part 
in conquering the world for Christ, 
he will never suffer us to be van- 
quished at home. 


THEORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MINISTRY, 
ACCORDING TO THE CONGREGATIONAL SYSTEM.* 


Wuart is the Christian church ? 
What and whence is the Christian 
ministry? ‘The answers can not be 
given without much careful defini- 
tion. The church of Christ is a 
term of various significations, and 
the conception of the Christian min- 
istry is not the same in all minds. 
We here propose our opinion. 

* The plan of this article forbids any 
formal arguinent in = of the theory 
which it advances. ur aim is to give a 
distinct view, in miniature, of the princi- 
pal features of the ecclesiastical polity, 
adopted by the fathers of New England, 
and drawn by them from the writers of 
the New Testament. It would have much 
obscured the picture, to have loaded it 
with proof-texts and labored demonstra- 
tions; and we flatter ourselves it is a 
needless task for the purpose of conviction. 
The harmony of the system with the na- 
wre of Christianity, its simplicity, its per- 
fect congruity, the lubricity of its joints 
and free movements, the completeness 
with which it provides for all ecclesiasti- 
cal wants, without collision of parts, with- 
out a grate or a jar, is an internal evidence 





There is an invisible church com- 
posed of the whole body of believ- 
ers in Christ. This is the general 
assembly and church of the First 
Born, whose names are written in 
heaven. ‘There is also a universal 
visible church, embracing the whole 
body of professors of Christianity. 
Members are introduced into the in- 
visible church by a spiritual renova- 
tion, and into the visible church by 
a public profession of faith in Christ. 

The invisible church has no out- 
ward form or organizaton, and is 
known only tothe Searcher of hearts. 
Nor has the universal visible church 
any organization, or social compact, 
or officers, or by-laws. All its mem- 


to its truthfulness, sufficient, we think, for 
the satisfaction of unbiased minds. 

Proofs, however, of the ordinary kind, 
are not wanting, and are ready to be fur- 
nished to those who need them; and will 
be furnished from time to time, as, to some 
extent, they already have been, in this 
journal. 
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bers are equal. One has no author- 
ity and no preéminence over another. 
They have one Lord, and all they 
are brethren. They are all kings 
and priests unto God. Whatever 
one may do, in the service of his 
master, may be done by all. ‘They 
are all divinely commissioned evan- 
gelists; and all, according to their 
several abilities, are bound to propa- 
gate the Gospel. They have au- 
thority to make known the way of 
salvation, to invite their fellow men 
to the cross of Christ, and to baptize 
their respective converts and thus 
introduce them into the visible com- 
munity of believers. 

Out of this universal visible church, 
particular churches arise. Any num- 
ber of believers are authorized to 
form themselves into a distinct so- 
ciety, or local church, for the pur- 
pose of mutual edification, for the 
administration of Christian ordinan- 
ces, and for the more etiective exer- 
tion of their influence in the work of 
evangelizing the world. A church 
in this sense is a society, and must, 
from the very nature of a society, 
have officers, permanent or pro lem- 
pore,and by-laws. ‘The officers de- 
rive their authority, whatever it is, 
as defined by the rules of the asso- 
ciation, from the brotherhood, and 
to them they are amenable (if not 
otherwise determined by the rules of 
the church,) for the right discharge 
of their duties. The church is bound 
by two classes of obligations, one 
arising from the commands of Christ, 
the other from the voluntary by- 
laws of the society; and it is her 
business to see that none of these 
obligations are neglected or violated 
by her official agents. She may 
however refer the determination of 
questions relating to the conduct of 
her officers, and the infliction of 
censures, to some other body if she 
deems it expedient. 

Local churches have power to 
form associations for their mutual 
support and enlargement. They 
may not create independent judica- 
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tories, with power to overrule the 
doings of individual churches, or to 
legislate for their government. But 
they may agree to act in harmony, 
where their interests are common; 
and to observe certain general rules 
of procedure in respect to the call 
and appointment of men to the pas- 
toral office. The local churches are 
severally competent to invite men to 
preach the Gospel in their assem. 
blies, and to be their pastors, who 
have not received the sanction of 
any other body of Christians. When 
a disciple of Christ feels it to be his 
duty to preach the Gospel to his fel- 
low men, he needs no authority to 
do so, from any ecclesiastical body. 
He holds a commission in common 
with all other Christians of the proper 
qualifications, to preach Christ, wher- 
ever he can get a hearing with a 
prospect of usefulness. But al- 
though he needsgno authority from 
man to be a preacher of righteous- 
ness, yet he does need ‘the support 
and countenance of his fellow labor- 
ers and fellow Christians in his work. 
Whoever should enter on such a 
work, without consultation with the 
wise and good, would show a de- 
fect of character, fatal to his success, 
The preaching of Christ crucified, is 
an arduous work, to which no one 
should approach, until his piety has 
been tried, his intellectual powers 
disciplined, and his mind _ richly 
stored with doctrinal knowijedge, 
systematically arranged. Evidence 
of such attainments is what every 
church desires of the candidates for 
her pastoral oversight. It would be 
madness to hear a man preach, much 
more to install him in the office of 
permanent teacher, without knowing 
whence he comes, what have been 
his opportunities of improvement, 
what is his reputation at home. The 
churches, therefore, very properly 
require “letters of recommenda- 
tion,” from some Christian body, 
from some other church, or from 
some association of ministers, testi- 
fying to the good character, Chris- 
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tian conversation, and intellectual 
gifts and acquirements, of all can- 
didates for the ministry. Every 
one, therefore, who aspires to the 
work of the ministry, whether as an 
evangelist or as a pastor, needs ‘ let- 
ters of recommendation’’*—not to in- 
yest him with authority to preach, 
but to propitiate the good will and 
confidence of the Christian commu- 
nity. ‘This is the origin and reason 
of the licensing system which pre- 
vails among us. The graduate of 
the public seminary, or private 
school of theology, presents himself 
to an association of ministers, to be 
examined as to his qualifications for 
the sacred office, with a request that 
if they find him worthy, they will 
recommend him to the confidence of 
the churches. ‘This recommenda- 
tion is called a * license to preach,” 
but the authority to preach exists 
before, and needs not to be confer- 
red by man. And if it were equally 
safe for the churches, and equally 
influential to inspire public confi- 
dence in the candidates, it would be 
as well for the licenses to be taken 
from the churches to which the can- 
didates respectively belong, as is the 
practice of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. 

When a candidate for the pastoral 
office is elected by the people, he 
may be inducted into his place, with- 
out the cooperation of sister church- 
esand church officers, by the sole 
agency of the brotherhood. The 
first churches of New England held 
this principle distinctly,* and many 


*“Hence it is plain, that ordination 
therefore presupposeth an officer consti- 
tuted, doth not constitute; therefore it’s 
not an act of power, but order; therefore 
those who have not the power of office, 
may put it forth; therefore though it be 
most comely, that those of the same con- 
gregation should exercise it, yet the elders 
also of other congregations may be invi- 
ted hereunto, and interested in the exer- 
cise of it in another church, where they 
have no power, and upon a person who 
hath more power in the place than them- 
selves.” 

“When the churches are rightly con- 
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of the early pastors were “ordained” 
in this way ; and it is obvious to rea- 
son, that the power of conferring an 
office by election, involves the power 
of a formal investiture. 

The pastor of a church has, by 
usage, certain rights and powers not 
possessed by private members. In 
his relation to the universal visible 
church, he is in no way superior to 
them, even after he becomes a 
preacher of the Gospel. In that 
church, as before observed, there 
are no distinctions of rulers and peo- 
ple—all are brethren on a footing of 
perfect equality so far as rights and 
powers are concerned. Inspiration 
itself conferred on the Apostles 
no magisterial authority. All they 
could do, was to teach and inculcate 
the will of Christ. As elders of lo- 
cal churches, if any of them held 
such a relation, they had executive 
power; but as mere ministers of 
the church universal, they and the 
evangelists had no authority to make 
or administer laws over individual 
Christian societies. But the elders 


stituted, and compleated with all the or- 
ders and officers of Christ, the right of 
ordination belongs to the teaching elders ; 
the act appertains to the presbyters con- 
stituted of ruling and teaching, when an 
officer is invested in his place: for of 
these it is expressly spoken, even in the 
letter of the text, 1 Tim. iv, 14. 

“ Though the act of ordination belong 
to the presbytery, yet the jus et potestas 
ordinandi, is conferred firstly upon the 
church by Christ, and resides in her. 
It's in them instrumentaliter, in her orig- 
inaliter,”’ 

‘In case then that the face and form of 
all the churches are generally corrupted, 
or else the condition of the church is 
such, that she is wholly destitute of pres- 
byters, she may then out of her own pow- 
er, given her by Christ, provide for her 
own comfort, by ordaining her own min- 
isters; and this according to the regular 
appointment of our Saviour, and the order 
of the gospel.”’ 

“ The a ll may be said to be inde- 
pendent, namely, sufficient to attaine her 
end; and therefore hath compleat power, 
being rightly constituted, to exercise all 
the ordinances of God.’’—Hooker's Sur- 
vey of the Summe of Church Discipline, 
part II, chap. ti, pp. 59,76 and 77 ; chap. 


vii, p. 80. 
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of these local churches were over- 
seers or bishops. The extent of 
their authority was no doubt deter- 
mined by express definitions or well 
known usage ; but it never, in early 
times, comprehended legislative pow- 
ers, but merely executive. The 
church has only one lawgiver, 
Christ. The by-laws are of her own 
adoption, designed merely for the 
regulation of business, or as guides 
to the elders in the discharge of their 
functions. Yet the officers of a 
church have as such, executive au- 
thority, defined and limited by the 
constitution and by-laws of the body. 
According to late usage, a Congre- 
gational church has but one elder. 
‘The office of bishop and teacher are 
united in his person. He is there- 
fore, by usage, unless the by-laws 
order otherwise, the presiding officer 
of the church, specially charged 
with the conduct of its meetings, 
both for worship and business, with 
the oversight and discipline of its 
members, and a supervision of the 
business entrusted more particularly 
to the deacons. The grand princi- 
ple, that all church power is in the 
hands of the brotherhood, does in- 
deed involve the right of excluding 
the pastor from all participation in 
the government of the churches. 
Still it must be admitted that in the 
apostolical churches, the pastors 
were “ overseers,” as well as teach- 
ers of the churches. ‘They held the 
office of elder, not as preachers, but 
as presiding officers. In this capa- 
city they were entitled to obedience. 
Whatever they did, within the lim- 
its of their authority, as executive 
officers, the members were bound to 
respect, yet it would be a mistake 
replete with danger to the church, 
to suppose them invested with legis- 
lative and judicial powers over the 
church, or with any executive power 
to do more than simply to execute 
the will of the brotherhood.* 





* “ Those in whose choice it is wheth- 
er any shall rule over them or no; from 
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This view of the theory of the 
Christian church and ministry, re- 
moves all embarrassments in re- 
gard to the sources and extent of 
pastoral and ministerial authority, 
The pastor of a Congregational 
church is ordinarily, in modern times, 
the sole elder. As such he has 
functions to perform, both as teach. 
er and moderator. Whence does he 
derive his right to preside? From 
the vote of the church electing 
him to the eldership or bishopric. 
Whence does he derive his right to 
preach? His right to be the preach. 
er of that particular church, he de- 
rives from the same source ; but his 
right to preach, is the gift of God. 
The right to make known the gos- 
pel, formally or informally, by pri- 
vate conversation or by public ha- 
rangues, is not an ecclesiastical gift. 
The power to bestow it lies not ina 
Congregational church, nor in a cler- 
ical association, nor in a bench of 
bishops, but only the power to recog- 
nize it. It is the common preroga- 
tive of all the qualified members of 
the universal visible church. All 
ecclesiastical power and authority, 
it may therefore be said, resides in 
the local church, and extends to its 
own affairs, and not beyond to the 
affairs of any sister community. 
But the power to make ministers in 
the universal church, that is, evan- 
gelists or licensed preachers or mis- 
sionaries, is not an ecclesiastical 
power, nor a clerical prerogative. 
The right to be a minister or preach- 
er of Christ, belongs to every qual- 
ified person. Having the qualifica- 
tions, all he needs further, is to be 
recognized, by the Christian com- 
munity where he labors, as a work- 





their voluntary subjection it is, that the 
party chosen hath right, and stands pos- 
sessed of rule and authority over them.” 

“ Hence the power that the pastor hath, 
extends no larger nor further thaa his own 
people; he hath no more than what they 
give, no more but this: for their subjec- 
tion is onely from themselves."’—Hook- 


er's Survey, part II, chap. ii, pp. 72, 73. 
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man that needeth not to be ashamed. 
The best way to secure this recog- 
nition, is to submit himself to the 
examination of a body of men com- 
petent to judge, who are already 
engaged in the work, who have the 
public confidence, and who by re- 
ceiving him to their fellowship, and 
recommending him to the churches, 
can open to him a door of useful- 
ness. And the extreme difficulty 
of establishing one’s self in the con- 
fidence of Christians as a competent 
teacher of religion, and of trust- 
worthy character, will always bea 
safeguard against the intrusion of 
superficial and erratic men into the 
ministry. Any man may devote 
himself to the work of preaching 
the Gospel ; but it will be to no pur- 
pose, unless he can get hearers, and 
unless he can inspire the Christian 
community with confidence in his 
disposition and ability to be useful 
in that capacity. 

The truth and beauty of this the- 
ory will better appear by contrast 
with the hypothesis of a clerical suc- 
cession. ‘This supposes that minis- 
ters of the Gospel are clergymen 
who derive their right to preach and 
administer Christian ordinances from 
their predecessors in the ministry. 
Men not ordained to the work by 
clergymen, bishops or presbyters, it 
is claimed, have no right to exercise 
the sacred office. Whoever enters 
the ministry, without ordination by 
clerical hands, is called an intruder. 
On this hypothesis rest mainly the 
spiritual despotisms of Christendom ; 
by this door the principal corruptions 
of religion have entered ; from this 
source arise, supported by Erastian- 
ism, the most formidable obstacles 
to the reformation of the fallen 
churches of the old world. When 
error has once enthroned itself in the 
clerical body, what power is there 
to exorcise the foul spirit? The 
piety of the people must languish 
under its malign influence. Who 
shall lead them to Christ, when their 
only authorized guides are blind? 

Vou. IV. 23 
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Whence shall an enlightened min- 
istry arise? The only source of a 
ministry is, by supposition, the ex- 
isting clerical body, now in a state 
of entire defection from the truth, 
and alert to detect and crush every 
germ of piety which may appear 
among them. The Congregational 
theory owns no such deference toa 
corrupt clergy. The disciple of 
Christ who would serve him as a 
preacher of the Gospel, asks for the 
approbation of the presbytery—but 
if the presbytery itself has aposta- 
tized from the true faith, and con- 
sents to license and ordain none but 
errorists, he needs not their permis- 
sion to be a herald of the cross. 
And the church which receives him 
and hears the pure word from his 
lips, can make him its pastor, and 
invest him with all ministerial pre- 
rogatives, unaided by clergymen, 
and even if opposed by their whole 
body. 

Indeed, the fundamental principle 
that all ecclesiastical power resides 
in the individual church, supposes 
the church has a right to adopt any 
rules and measures not inconsistent 
with the end of its being. It may 
divest its religious teacher of every 
vestige of official authority in the 
church. It may dispense with all 
permanent officers, and commit the 
government, discipline, and chari- 
ties of the society, to temporary 
presidents and committees. We 
speak of the abstract power and 
right, the exercise of which can not 
be wise, unless in very extraordinary 
cases. The same may be said in 
regard to the deposition of officers. 
Our churches, by tacit consent, and 
in some cases, by constitutional pro- 
visions, commit the trial and de- 
position of pastors to the judgment 
of their peers. But originally and 
fundamentally the power lies in the 
church ;* and it may be exercised 





* “The church by voluntary subjection 
gives them this united right of rule to be 
exercised over them, and this is their out- 
ward calling by which they are warrant- 
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in the last resort, if the ministers in- 
sist on imposing on a church a pas- 
tor in whose character and qualifi- 
cations the people have no confi- 
dence. The deacons also hold their 
office by the vote of the brother- 
hood, and are liable to be deposed 
for incompetence, or improper con- 
duct, or false doctrine. 

A condensed statement of this 
outline of what we esteem the true 
theory of the Christian church and 
ministry, may display our views in 
a still more distinct and luminous 
light. We believe the church is to 
be taken not merely as an invisible 
brotherhood of believers in Christ, 
but also, first, as a visible communi- 
ty, embracing all who publicly own 
Christ as their Lord and Savior, 
without being organized by the ap- 
pointment of officers, and the adop- 
tion of a constitution and by-laws: 
and secondly, as a number of inde- 





ed to act, and to put forth their abilities 
and ministerial authority over such a peo- 
le.” 

“Hence again, they do not give the 
power (which formerly they had) away 
from themselves, and cease to be what 
they were, as in civill offices, and amongst 
civill persons it usually fals out. A man 
sels lis office, and ceaseth to be what he 
was before he sold it. It’s not so here; 
but by voluntary subjection, they give an 
united right to another, which none, nor 
all of them ever had formaliter, but vir- 
tualiter only, and therefore the power of 
judgement over each other they keep still, 
and can by that proceed against any that 
goes aside, though he was an officer. 

*Tt's true, the officer may by a superior 
united right, call them together, they can 
notrefuse. He may injoine them to hear, 
they may not withdraw. He may injoin 
them silence, if they shall speak disor- 
derly or impertinently, he may dissolve 
the congregation, and they must give way 
whiie he delivers the mind of Christ out 
of the gospel, and acts all the affairs of 
his kingdome, according to his rule; and 
as it suits with his mind; he is thus above 
the whole church: but in case he erre 
and transgresse a rule, and becomes a de- 
linquent, he is then liable to censure, and 
they may proceed against him though not 
by any power of office, for they are not 
officers, but by power of judgement whici: 
they do possesse.”’ 

* Hence each man and member of the 
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pendent, local associations, formed 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
worship and ordinances enjoined in 
the Gospel. ‘The invisible church 
is known only to the Searcher of 
hearts. The universal visible church 
possesses no ecclesiastical powers, 
exercises no authority, has no rep. 
resentative, utters no voice. It has 
no lawgiver, and no ruler but 
Christ—and of course no member 
has any official preeminence among 
his brethren. And all the members 
have a right—an equal right—to 
employ their property, their pens, 
their lips, their whole influence, in 
the way they deem most conducive 
to the glory of God and the well 
being of man. But in the local 
churches there is church power. 
They are organized societies. In 
them, ecclesiastical authority resides 
—authority not over sister churches, 
but simply over their own members, 





society in a just way, may be directed, 
censured, reformed, removed, by the pow- 
er of the whole, and each may and should 
judge with the consent of the whole: 
this belongs to all the members. and there- 
fore to any that shall be in office, if the 
be members. They are superior as ofh- 
cers, when they keep the rule: but infe- 
rior as members, and in subjection to any 
when they break the rule. So it is in 
any corporation; so in the Parliament. 
The whole can censure any part.”— 
Hooker's Survey, part I, chap. xi, pp. 19, 
192, and 188. 


The frequent reference we have made 
to Hooker's Survey of the Summe of 
Church Discipline, for the purpose of 
showing the coincidence in important par- 
ticulars, between the views of the first 
churches of New England and our own, 
disposes us to cite a passage from his pre- 
face, in which he gives us his own testi- 
mony. 

“Tn all these (the positions maintained 
in my book) I have leave to professe 
the jointe judgement of all the elders up- 
on the river: of New-haven, Guilford, 
Milford, Stratford, Fairfield : and of most 
of the elders of the churches in the Bay, 
to whom I did send in particular, and did 
receive approbation from them, under 
their hand of the rest (to whom I could 
not send) I cannot so affirm; but this I 
can say, that at acommon meeting, I was 
desired by them all, to publish what now 
I do.” 
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and in the management each of its 
own affairs. They have officers 
chosen by the brotherhood, invested 
with just such powers as custom or 
the by-laws confer upon them. The 
officers are entitled to obedience 
within these limits, on the same prin- 
ciple that the citizens of a republic 
are bound to obey the rulers of their 
own appointment. Each individual 
church is competent to decide whom 
it will hear preach, and what preach- 
er it will elect to the pastoral office. 
Each has a right to recommend 
whom it will to the confidence of oth- 
er churches, as suitable persons to be 
employed in the Christian ministry. 
The same right belongs toall church- 
es, and to all ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Yet the injunction, * lay hands 
suddenly on no man,” applies in 
principle to every exercise of this 
right of recommendation. Neither 
individuals, nor churches, nor cler- 
ical bodies, have a right to encour- 
age incoinpetent or unworthy per- 
sons, to assume the responsible work 
of the ministry. Nor may any one 
church decide who shall, or who 
shall not break the bread of life to 
other churches. Nor has any num- 
ber of churches, or body of minis- 
ters, authority to prohibit any one 
from preaching as an evangelist in 
the church universal, or from be- 
coming the pastor of any local 
church which is disposed to receive 
him. They may refuse to recognize 
whomever they will, as ministers of 
Christ, and they may withdraw fel- 
lowship from any church which, in 
their opinion, gives countenance to 
heretical teachers—yet this implies 
no authority. It is a mere influ- 
ence, which, when wisely exerted, 
is generally sufficient to silence an 
unworthy preacher, by depriving 
him of the ears of the people. 

This theory of the Christian church 
and ministry does not foster in the 
churches an arrogant spirit, nor dis- 
orderly measures, as some, reason- 
ing in advance of experience, have 
imagined. The managementof their 
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own affairs belongs naturally to cor- 
porations of all descriptions, and the 
exercise of the right inspires only a 
becoming self-reliance. And asso- 
ciations of freemen are always con- 
ducted with the least friction and 
jarring, by a system of self-govern- 
ment. Oppressien, and not liberty, 
is the grand source of disturbance in 
all societies. But, it is said, will not 
the churches resort to lay ordina- 
tion, if you allow such ordination to 
be valid? Will they not depose 
their elders, if you tell them that the 
churchis the sole depository of eccle- 
siastical power? No, gentle reader, 
they will do neither of these things, 
without an urgent necessity. They 
know the value of Christian commun- 
ion. ‘They entertain a profound re- 
spect forsister churches and Christian 
ministers. ‘They will not voluntarily 
separate themselves, while their con- 
sciences do not require it. They 
can not depart from the general us- 
age of the churches in these particu- 
lars, without bringing on themselves 
a heavy weight of odium. Why not? 
Because it is manifestly for the wel- 
fare and safety of the churches, that 
they should receive no candidates 
for the ministry, but such as can 
command in their favor the testimo- 
nials of men learned in theology. 
Whatever church disregards this in- 
terest, must sufier in reputation with 
the sisterhood of churches, if not for- 
feit their fellowship. The step will 
not be taken for a trifle. 

Do we hear it asked: if it is best, 
that candidates for the ministry 
should be required to bring a recom- 
mendation from a board of minis- 
ters, why should it not be the divine 
law of the church that the ministry 
shall perpetuate itself, and all other 
ingress into the work be prohibited ? 
Is not the answer obvious and con- 
clusive ? Under such a law, every 
Protestant minister in the world 
would be silenced! The power of 
excluding all others from the work 
would be in the hands of the real 
succession. And who can overlook 
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the difference between investing a 
corporation with power to say au- 
thoritatively who shall be received 


into the ministry, and who shall not; 


be received, and merely recognizing 
that corporation as the most compe- 
tent body to give advice? Who- 
ever contemplates this difference in 
all its bearings, will smile that so 
frail an argument for a clerical suc- 
cession should have been suggested. 

We feel satisfied, (is not the read- 
er?) that this theory is not liable to 
the charge of fostering “‘ lay pride,” 
or “lay anarchy.” Anarchy is the 
other extreme to which despotism 
runs, and not a natural development 
of liberty. 

Nor is there any dishonor done to 
the Christian ministry, or the pas- 
toral office, by this theory. The 
honor of a minister lies in the good- 
ness and greatness of his work, and 
in the faithfulness and ability with 
which he fulfils it. The honor of 
forsaking the distinctions of this 
world for a life of privation and toil, 
in the service of the Redeemer, can 
not be enhanced by any exclusive 
right to be so employed. That all 
men who have the requisite talents 
and education may enjoy this privi- 
lege, does not impair the honor of 
the actual enjoyment by those few 
who conquer all the obstacles in 
their way, and endure hardness as 
good soldiers of the cross of Christ. 
Nor is the respect with which min- 
isters of the Gospel should wish to 
be regarded, dependent in any meas- 
ure on the superstitious conceit of a 
sacred character* imparted to them 





* The intelligent reader will find amuse- 
ment if not instruction, in the felicitous 
humor and scorching ridicule, with which 
in the following passage, our judicious 
Hooker, the first pastor of the church in 
Hartford, Connecticut, exposes the ab- 
surdity of this ambitious and incompre- 
hensible conceit of papal Rome, and of 
some in a sister church of our day. 

“ Ordination (as it is popishly dispen- 
sed under the opinion of a sacrament, and 
as leaving the impression of an indelible 
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by ordination. Enlightened Chris. 
tians honor their pastors for their 


character) doth not communicate the es- 
sence of this outward call. 

“What is the popish sense here, the 
prelates being their proper successors, who 
tread in their steps, and keep their path 
for the most part in church discipline, cor- 
dially and privily maintain, though they 
be not so willing openly to professe; and 
therefore, though they will not have all 
the world know that they hold seven sa- 
craments (and so that of order to be one) 
by full expression, yet they intimate some 
such thing by the ambiguity of their lan- 
guage, which those who are their famil- 
lars can easily scent out: as namely, there 
are but two sacraments absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation: q.d. there are more, 
and those necessary, though not absolutely 
necessary to salvation. 

* But for the indelible character that 
should come from hence to make up the 
formality of a priest, that to mine own 
knowledge I have heard stoutly defended 
and determined in the schools of the Uni- 
versity. 

“It were worth the while, if we could 
pry a little narrowly into this conceit, 
that we might discern what is the fashion 
of this character, when it is expressed to 
the full; that we might find some footstep 
for a man’s fancy to stay upon. 

“The refined secrecy and subtilty of 
this speculation is so high, that it forced 
the schoolmen to snuffe the candle so 
neer, that they put out the light. 

“For first, they will have it to be a 
quality divers from grace, onely a prepa- 
ration thereunto. 

“Secondly, it must be common to all 
that receive the sacrament, truly or fain- 
edly such. 

“Thirdly, it must be fixed and engra- 
ven in the soul in that indelible manner, 
so that it cannot be blotted out, nor burnt 
outin the flames of hell: and in truth, 
we cannot easily see the sleight and cun- 
ning in carving out this character; for the 
ayme of this device was threefold. 

‘* First, that the dignity of the Episco- 
pacy might be advanced: and thence it 
was, whatever action carries an eminen- 
cy in any kind, or might cause and cast 
a reflection of respect upon it, that must 
be given to it, that so men might have an 
eye thereunto, and a speciall reference 
and dependance thereupon. 

“Secondly, that the honor of priest- 
hood (as papists and prelates speak) might 
be maintained, some speciall excellency 
must be left upon it: and because the 
basenesse of the carriage of that popish 
crew might bring their persons and places 
out of esteem, therefore they must have 
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works’ sake—for the good they 
do—not for the pretense of be- 


some character that could not be defaced : 
because their leudnesse and wickednesse 
was such, that it would deform the very 
impressions of morality, therefore they 
devised such a character that should be 
engraven so deep, that the most abomina- 
ble prophanenesse of hell itself should 
pot eat it out to eternity. 

“Thirdly, because the right of the one, 
in what he gave, and the worth of the 
other, in what he received had no reali- 
ty; therefore they must joyne something, 
as a farre fetched conceit, that the secre- 
ey might hold men in admiration of, that 
which passed their apprehension, and 
thence came the minting of this mysteri- 
ous nothing. 

“ This indelibilis character comes out of 
the forge of Popery, and is so besooted 
with the smoake of the bottomlesse pit, 
and carried along in the fogs of the mys- 
teries of iniquity, that by a secret sleight 
it hath eaten insensibly into the orders of 
Christ before the world was aware. 

“And hence it is, the schoole, who 
commonly when they attend their own 
liberty of dispute, will speake out: they 
are so dazzled in their own sayings, that 
they doe in issue, as much as professe, 
they know not what they say. 

“ Some, that it cannot be gathered from 
the sacred Scriptures, nor the testimony 
of the Fathers, nor from natural! reason. 

“Others, that authority onely gave it 
life, and that non multum antiquam, (not 
very ancient.) 

“Some, that reason doth not demon- 
strate it, nor evident authority prove it. 

“ Nay, lastly, that the determination of 
the church (in whose bowels it was bred, 
and had its being, if any where) is not 
expresse in the point. 

“ And hence they cannot tell what to 
make of it; one while it’s ens relatum, (a 
thing subsisting in a relation,) as Durand 
and Scotus. nother while it must be 
ens absolutum, (an independent subsis- 
tence,) as Thomas. Whether to refer it, 
they cannot conclude. 

“Some will have it in the first species 
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of a quality. Some inthe second, Oth- 
ers choose the third. Others the fourth. 
And all these are like the Midianites, at 
daggers drawing among themselves, seek 
by might and maine how to confirme their 
own imagination, how to confute other. 

* Thus, when they would have it, they 
cannot tell where to find it, where to set it. 

‘Some will have the understanding to 
be the subject of it, as Thomas. Some 
the will, as Scotus. 

‘That it is no saving grace, they will 
all confesse ; because the worst of men 
may have it. 

“That it is no common grace, because 
it doth appertain onely to some persons 
in order. 

** But it must be a supernatural] quality 
which perfects the soule, and makes a 
man like to Christ, and continues with 
him in hell. A pretty tale. 

“4 man must have a supernaturall grace, 
and have it for no end, when he hath it, 
and that to conforme a man to Christ in 
hell. This must perfect the soule, when 
the soule hath all evils in the full sourse 
and perfections of them. 

“It's a common quality in regard of 
man's nature. It’s not omni nor soli, 
(it belongs not to the whole man nor toa 
partonly.) And it hath no speciall ae 
arable principle in the soule, which should 
make it inseparable. 

‘So the sum which returnes, after so 
much adoe, is this: We have found a 
mysterious nothing, which cannot enter 
into the imagination of a rationall man; 
onely, if any will admire and adore the 
device, that he is not able to discerne, he 
may; and truly make his ignorance the 
mother of that devotion. 

“Thus we have taken leave to sport 
ourselves, as it were, in this weary trav- 
ell, with this speculation of the popish 
vassals and the prelacy ; which is not al- 
together unusefull, if it was for nothing 
else but this, to shew how wily the vaine 
minde of man is, to coyne devices, to 
darken the truth of God, and to delude 
itself.”’—Survey, part II, chap. ti, p. 49-52. 
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COLEMAN’S APOSTOLICAL 


* Surely, the wrath of man shall 
praise thee ; the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.”—This senti- 
ment of the Divine word is contin- 
ually illustrated before our eyes. 
Human wickedness becomes the 
occasion, in the wonder-working 
providence of God, of a greater 
good than would otherwise have 
been realized; and all this without 
furnishing the least shadow of an 
excuse for the sin, or detracting at 
all from the guilt of the sinner. 
The sin of Joseph’s brethren in sell- 
ing him into Egypt was made the 
occasion of his subsequent exaltation 
and usefulness, and of the preserva- 
tion of his father’s house. ‘The sin 
of Queen Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors, in persecuting the Puritans, 
was made the occasion of the set- 
tlement of New England. Had 
not the court of Charles II. been 
wicked enough to shut up John 
Bunyan in prison, the world might 
never have been favored with Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and the name and 
influence of the writer might long 
ago have been forgotten. And so 
in a thousand other instances. With- 
out intending it, or thinking of it, 
men fulfill the purposes of God, and 
promote his glory. Andeven when 
they intend the contrary, their evil 
designs are overruled for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom. 
“Surely, the wrath of man shall 
praise thee ; the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.” 

But what has all this to do with 
Mr. Coleman’s * Apostolical and 
Primitive Church?” We will ex- 





* The Apostolical and Primitive 
Church, Popular in its Government, and 
Simple in its Worship. By Lyman 
Coleman. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Dr. Augustus Neander, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Second Edition. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dal! & Lincoln. 1844. 
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plain. Some four or five years ago, 
Mr. Coleman published his “ Chris. 
tian Antiquities’—a work of great 
learning, and of distinguished useful- 
ness. ‘This contradicted, of course 
—as every such work of necessity 
must—the arrogant claims and 
pretensions of high-church Epis. 
copalians ; and an addle-headed 
‘* Presbyter” of the Episcopal 
church undertook to reply to cer- 
tain portions of it, affecting to treat 
it with scorn and contempt. And 
but for that miserable, spiteful re- 
ply, the book before us, we are as- 
sured, had never been written. To 
the ‘“* Presbyter”’ aforesaid we feel 
under no particular obligations ; but 
we do rejoice that, in consequence 
of his interference, the thoughts of 
the learned author of the *“ An- 
tiquities” were directed more spe- 
cifically to the subject of the pre- 
sent volume. And more especially 
do we praise that overruling Prov- 
idence, under whose guidance and 
blessing it has been given to the 
world. 

Nor do we feel under obligations 
to arrogant Churchmen and Pusey- 
ites, for assailing our ecclesiastical 
constitution as they have done, and 
insisting that we have no proper 
churches or ministers among us. 
And yet we do not doubt that their 
opposition will be overruled for 
good. Indeed, we can see that it 
has been so already. It has aroused 
the friends of a popular church 
government, and led them to look 
again at the foundation on which 
they stand. It has been a means of 
reviving a too much neglected sub- 
ject, and of drawing towards it a 
deeply interested attention. 

The work before us is not one to 
be trifled with, either by friends or 
foes. It obviously is the result of 
deep and thorough research—of 
much patient labor and study. Not 
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satisfied with the means of investi- 
gation enjoyed in this country, when 
our author had resolved to canvass 
the subject, and had made consid- 
erable progress in the arrangement 
of his materials, he repaired to Ger- 
many, that he might have access to 
the extensive libraries, and confer 
with distinguished scholars, there. 
He had thus the best sources of in- 
formation within his reach, and he 
certainly has made very good use 
of them. He has given us a vol- 
ume, at which the enemies of a pop- 
ular church government may rail, 
but which they never will answer— 
athesaurus of facts and testimonies, 
which should have a place in the 
libraries of all our young ministers. 
Mr. Coleman commences with a 
summary view of the ground to be 
passed over, and the course of rea- 
soning to be pursued. He next in- 
quires into the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the Jewish synagogue, 
and shows that the primitive Chris- 
tian churches were formed after the 
same model. In some _ instances, 
the assemblies of the early Chris- 
tians were even called synagogues. 
“If there come into your assembly, 
ovvayory7¥,a man with a gold ring,” 
&ec., James ii, 2. In regard to the 
connection between the early church 
and the synagogue, the testimony of 
Archbishop Whately is too important 
to be omitted. 
“Tt is probable that one cause, humanly 
aking, why we find in the Sacred 
oks less information concerning the 
Christian ministry and the constitution of 
church governments than we otherwise 
might have found, is that these institn- 
tions had less of novelty than some would 
at first sight suppose, and that many por- 
tions of them did not wholly originate 
with the Apostles. It appears highly 
probable,—I might say, morally certain, 
—that wherever a Jewish synagogue ex- 
isted, that was brought,—the whole, or 
the chief part of it,—to embrace the gos- 
pel, the apostles did not, there, so much 
form a Christian church (or congregation, 
ecclesia) as make an existing congregation 
Christian ; by introducing the Christian 
sacraments and worship, and establishing 
whatever regulations were requisite for 
the newly-adopted faith; leaving the 
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machinery (if | may so speak) of gov- 
ernment unchanged ; the rulers of syna- 
gogues, elders, and other officers (whether 
spiritual or ecclesiastical, or both) being 
already provided in the existing institu- 
tions. And itis likely that several of the 
earliest Christian churches did originate 
in this way; that is, that they were con- 
verted synagogues ; which became Chris- 
tian churches as soon as the members, or 
the main part of the members, acknowl- 
edged Jesus as the Messiah.” 

“Tt is, then, an admitted fact,” says 
Mr. Coleman, “as clearly settled as any 
thing can be by human authority, that 
the primitive Christians, in the organiza- 
tion of their assemblies, formed them 
after the model of the Jewish synagogue. 
They discarded the splendid ceremonials 
of the temple-service, and retained the 
simple rites of the synagogue worship. 
They disowned the hereditary aristocracy 
of the Levitical priesthood, and adopted 
the popular government of the syna- 
gogue.”’ 

Mr. Coleman’s next chapter is on 
the independence of the primitive 
churches. He proceeds to show 
that the Apostles instituted no ex- 
ternal form of union or confedera- 
tion between the churches. No 
trace of any such confederation, 
whether diocesan or conventional, 
can be detected on the page of his- 
tory. The newly planted churches 
enjoyed the fellowship of the Spirit, 
and they had intercourse and com- 
munion, one with another, in a great 
variety of ways. But each indi- 
vidual church was a society purely 
voluntary, and was independent of 
all others, in the conduct of its 
worship, the admission of its mem- 
bers, the exercise of its discipline, 
the election of its officers, and the 
entire management of its affairs. 

If this be so, it certainly is a very 
important fact; and that it really is 
so, is sustained by the authority, not 
merely of Congregationalisis and 
Presbyterians, but of Episcopalians 
and Lutherans. “ Every church,” 
says Dr. Barrow, ‘ was settled apart, 
so as independently and separately 
to manage its own concerns.” — 
** Every church,” according to Dr. 
Burton, “‘ was independent of every 
other church, with respect to its own 
internal regulations and laws.”— 








“The subordinate government of 
each partitular church,” says Rid- 
dle, “* was vested in itself; that is 
to say, the whole body elected its 
ministers and officers, and was con- 
sulted respecting all matters of im- 
portance. All churches were inde- 
pendent of each other, but were 
united by the bonds of holy charity, 
sympathy, and friendship.” Dean 
Waddington, speaking of the church- 
es in the first century, says, “* Every 
church was essentially independent 
of every other. ‘The churches, thus 
constituted and regulated, formed a 
sort of federative body of indepen- 
dent religious communities, dispersed 
through the greater part of the Ro- 
man empire, in continual communi- 
cation, and in constant harmony 
with each other.” Similar views 
are also expressed by Archbishop 
Whately: * Though there was one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism for all 
these churches, yet they were each 
a distinct, independent community 
on earth, united by the common 
principles on which they were found- 
ed by their mutual agreement, affec- 
tion and respect; but not having 
any one recognized head on earth, 
or acknowledging any sovereign- 
ty of one of these societies over 
others.” 

The writers here quoted are all 
of them learned Episcopalians of 
England. Similar testimonies to 
almost any extent might be adduced 
from the Lutheran ecclesiastical his- 
torians of Germany. Indeed, all 
candid and competent witnesses unite 
in testifying to the independence of 
the apostolical churches. 

In the next chapter, which is the 
fourth, our author shows that the 
churches exercised the right of eec- 
tion, not only in the age of the 
Apostles, and in their immediate 
presence, but for long ages after- 
ward. Indeed, this relic of the 


early, popular form of church gov- 
ernment remained, when nearly 
every other vestige of it had passed 
away. 


The right of choosing their 
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own ministers and other ecclesiasti- 
cal officers, was one of the last 
which the people would surrender, 
or which the hierarchy was able to 
wrest from them. “ During the 
first century,” says Waddington, 
‘*on the death of a president, or 
bishop, or pastor, the choice of a 
successor devolved on the members 
of the society. In this election, the 
people had an equal share; and it 
is clear that their right in the matter 
was not barely testimonial, but judi- 
cial and elective.” Mosheim, in 
his history of the second century, 
says, ‘* One president or bishop pre- 
sided over each church, who was 
created by the common suffrage of 
the whole people.” According to 
Cyprian, it was an apostolic usage, 
preserved by a divine authority in 
his day, and observed throughout 
the churches of Africa, that a pas- 
tor should be chosen publicly, in the 
presence of the people; and that by 
their decision, thus publicly express- 
ed, the candidate should be adjudged 
worthy to fill the vacant office, 
whether of deacon, presbyter, or 
bishop. 

The right of electing their own 
church officers, so dear to the peo- 
ple, and regarded by them as their 
natural inheritance, was not wrested 
from them at once, but was filched 
away by slow and imperceptible 
degrees. Under pretense of pre- 
venting popular disorders and tu- 
mults, it was gradually restricted, 
and encumbered with embarrassing 
conditions, till at length, after the 
lapse of some five or six hundred 
years, the traces of it were scarcely 
visible. Thus, in the language of 
our author, “ the government of the 
church, from a pusge democracy, 
had changed, first into an ambitious 
aristocracy, and then into a more 
oppressive oligarchy, which directed 
its assaults against that most sacred 
principle both of civil and religious 
liberty —the right of every corporate 
body to choose its own teachers and 
rulers. ‘This extinction of religious 
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freedom was not effected in the 
church universally at the same time, 
nor in every place by the same 
means. Oppressed by violence, 
overreached by stratagem, or awed 
jnto submission by superstition, the 
churches severally yielded the con- 
test, at different and somewhat dis- 
tant intervals.” 

The subject of the fifth chapter 
is the discipline of the primitive 
churches. ‘This, says Mr. Coleman, 
“was administered by each body of 
believers collectively ; and contin- 
ued to be under their control, until 
the third or fourth century. About 
this period, the simple and effective 
discipline of the primitive church 
was exchanged fora complicated and 
oppressive system of penance, ad- 
ministered by the clergy.” 

That the right to administer eccle- 
siastical discipline was originally 
vested in the church, Mr. Coleman 
argues from the Scriptures; from 
the early Fathers ; from the author- 
ity of modern ecclesiastical writers ; 
and from the fact, that the entire 
government of the church was vested 
in the body itself. 

In the age immediately succeed- 
ing that of the Apostles, we find the 
churches exercising the right, not 
only of excluding offending mem- 
bers, but of deposing and excluding 
unworthy ministers. ‘The church 
at Corinth had deposed some of their 
presbyters, which was the occasion 
of Clement’s writing to them his 
first epistle from Rome. In writing 
to the Philippians, Polycarp refers 
to the case of a presbyter, who had 
been excluded by that church. At 
a later period, we read of two bish- 
ops in Spain, who had been deposed 
by their churches for idolatry. Ori- 
gen, in his commentary on Matthew, 
speaks of the conviction of an of- 
fender before the whole church, as 
the customary mode of trial. The 
Roman Catholic historian, Du Pin, 
asserts that the discipline of offen- 
ders, in the third century, was ad- 
ministered by the church, as it had 
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been from the beginning. Planck 
affirms that, so late as the middle 
of the third century, the members 
of the church still exercised their 
original right of controlling the pro- 
ceedings of the church, both in the 
exclusion of offenders, and in the 
restitution of penitents. 


“From about the middle of the fourth 
century,” says our author, “the bishops 
assumed the control of the whole penal 
jurisdiction of the laity, opening and shut- 
ting at pleasure the doors of the church, 
inflicting sentence of excommunication, 
and prescribing, at their discretion, the 
austerities of penance; and again ab- 
solving the penitents, and restoring them 
to the church by their own arbitrary 
—— The people, accordingly, no 
onger having any part in the trial of 
offenses, ceased to watch for the purity 
of the church, connived at offenses, and 
concealed the offender; not caring to in- 
terfere with the prerogatives of the bish- 
op,in which they had no further interest. 
‘The speedy and sad corruption of the 
church was but the natural consequence 
of this loose and arbitrary discipline. 
Nor can it be doubted, that this was one 
efficient cause of that degeneracy which 
succeeded.” p. 116. 


The almost total neglect of disci- 
pline in churches where the power 
vests in the priesthood, and not in 
the people, is apparent in our own 
times. For example, in the Lutheran 
church in Germany, according to 
the testimony of a devout minister 
of that body, * persons of abandoned 
character, known to be such, and 
the most notorious slaves of lust, 
are publicly and _ indiscriminately 
received to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper.” And in the church 
of England, the state of things is 
not at all better. The following is 
the testimony of the Tractarians on 
this point ; and they will not be sus- 
pected of exaggeration. 

“ Every church warden in every parish 
in England, is called upon once a year to 
attend the visitation of his archdeacon. 
At this time oaths are tendered to him re- 
specting his different duties ; and among 
other things he swears, that he will pre- 
sent to the archdeacon the names of all 
such inhabitants of his parish as are 
leading notoriously immoral lives. This 


oath is regularly taken once a year by 
every church warden in every parish in 
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England; yet I believe that such a thing 
as any single presentation for notoriously 
immoral conduct has scarcely been heard 
of for a century.” “Thus we go on 
lamenting, once a year, the absence of 
discipline in our church, yet do not even 
dream of taking any one step towards its 
restoration.”’ p. 121. 


The sixth and longest chapter in 
the volume before us, is on *“ the 
equality and identity of bishops and 
presbyters.” In establishing this 
position, Mr. C. first appeals to the 
Scriptures. He shows that, in 
Scripture, the appellations and titles 
of a presbyter are used interchange- 
ably with those of a bishop; that 
both are required to possess the 
same qualifications ; that the official 
duties of both are the same, not ex- 
cepting ordination ; and that, in the 
apostolic churches, there was no or- 
dinary and permanent class of min- 
isters superior to that of presbyters. 
The Apostles were not an ordinary 
and permanent class of ministers, 
but one extraordinary and tempo- 
rary. They were not bishops. 
They are never called bishops in 
the New Testament. In fact, their 
duties in relation to the whole Chris- 
tian church were incompatible with 
the office and work of a bishop. 
In the high and peculiar character 
which they were called to sustain, 
they left no successors, and from 
the nature of the case could have 
left none. ‘Timothy was not bishop 
of Ephesus, nor Titus of Crete ; 
nor were the angels of the churches 
addressed in the Apocalyptic epis- 
tles, bishops. All these points are 
fully and satisfactorily argued in 
the work before us. They are es- 
tablished in a way not to be over- 
thrown. 

The historical argument in proof 
of the identity of bishops and pres- 
byters is pursued at great length, 
and with distinguished ability. We 
shall not be able to present so much 
as an outline ; but shall merely refer 
to some of the more convincing au- 
thorities which have come down 
to us. 
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Hermas, the author of the Shep- 
herd, was a member of the church 
at Rome, and lived in the first cen. 
tury. He uses the terms bishop 
and presbyter promiscuously, and 
speaks of presbyters as presiding 
over the church at Rome. 

One of the earliest and best ac- 
credited pieces of Christian antiquity 
is the first epistle of the Roman 
Clement to the Corinthians. In it 
the writer says, that the apostles 
every where appointed bishops and 
deacons in the churches, making no 
mention of a third order. He says 
that presbyters had been placed over 
the church at Corinth, and complains 
that certain presbyters had been 
ejected from the episcopate. He 
exhorts the Corinthian brethren to 
restore these ejected presbyters, and 
to submit themselves unto them. 
No mention is made in this epistle 
of more than two orders of church 
officers, and the terms bishop and 
presbyter are used continually as 
referring to the same office. 

Of Polycarp we have but one 
epistle remaining, which is addressed 
to the church at Philippi. In it the 
word bishop does not once occur. 
Polycarp exhorts the Philippians to 
be subject to their presbyters and 
deacons. 

In what remains of Papias, there 
is no mention made of bishops, but 
only of presbyters. This Father 
denominates the Apostles presbyters. 
“If I met any where with one who 
had conversed with the presbyters, 
I inquired after their sayings; as 
what Andrew, what Peter, what 
Philip, what Thomas or James had 
said.” 

In the writings of Justin, there is 
no mention made of bishops. He 
speaks of one in each church as its 
president ; and the president and 
deacon are the only church officers 
of which he gives us any account. 

Ireneeus uses the terms bishop 
and presbyter interchangeably. He 
speaks of “ traditions preserved in 
the churches through a succession 
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of presbyters.” Polycarp, who was 

bishop of the church at Smyrna, 

he represents as “an apostolical 
esbyter.” 

Clement of Alexandria (a pres- 
byter) speaks of himself, and others 
like him, as having rule over the 
churches, and as being called pas- 
tors. He sometimes speaks of bish- 
op and presbyter as the same, and 
sometimes he makes a distinction 
between them. 

The account of Tertullian, who 
was cotemporary with Clement, is 
much of the same character. ‘ Cer- 
tain approved presbyters,” says he, 
“ preside, who have obtained that 
honor, not by price, but by the evi- 
dence of their fitness.” These pre- 
siding presbyters are sometimes 
called bishops, and sometimes the 
highest priests. ‘They were mod- 
erators in the meetings of presby- 
ters, and correspond to the presi- 
dents, spoken of by Justin. 

Various epistles have been pub- 
lished under the name of Ignatius, 
an early pastor or bishop of the 
church at Antioch. From among 
these, seven have been selected and 
published by Archbishop Wake, as 
being probably genuine. ‘There is 
too much evidence, however, that 
these seven are spurious; or at 
least that they have been interpo- 
lated, and with reference to this 
very subject. In these epistles, the 
three orders of ministers are pretty 
frequently and distinctly recognized. 
There is this, however, to be con- 
sidered: the bishop of Ignatius is 
never a diocesan bishop, but the 
mere pastor of a single church. 

There can be no doubt that, in 
the third and fourth centuries, im- 
portant changes took place in the 
government of the churches. ‘The 
bishops now claimed to be a distinct 
and superior order of ministers. 
Still, they had not the exclusive 
power of ordination, nor was it be- 
lieved by the more intelligent Chris- 
tians, that the distinction between 
them and presbyters was of apos- 
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tolic origin. Thus Jerome, in his 
commentary on Tit. i,5, says: “A 
presbyter is the same as a bishop ; 
and before there were, by the insti- 
gation of the devil, parties in reli- 
gion, the churches were governed 
by the joint councils of presbyters. 
But afterwards it was decreed, 
throughout the whole world, that 
one chosen from among the pres- 
byters should be put over the rest, 
and that the whole care of the church 
should be committed to him.” Je- 
rome proceeds to support his opinion 
as to the original equality of pres- 
byters and bishops, by commenting 
on Phil. i, 1, and on the interview 
of Paul with the Ephesian elders, 
and then adds: “Our design in 
these remarks is to show, that 
among the ancients, presbyter and 
bishop were the very same. But by 
degrees, that the plants of dissension 
might be plucked up, the whole 
concern was devolved upon an indi- 
vidual. As the presbyters there- 
fore know that they are subjected, 
by the custom of the church, to him 
who is set over them, so let the 
bishops know, that they are above 
presbyters, more by custom, than 
by any real appointment of Christ.” 

Augustine held to the same doc- 
trine on this subject. Writing to 
Jerome, he says: * Although, ac- 
cording to the names of honor 
which the usage of the church has 
now acquired, the office of bishop 
is greater than that of presbyter, 
yet in many things is Augustine in- 
ferior to Jerome.” 

Chrysostom and ‘Theophylact 
both affirm, that “while the Apos- 
tles lived, and for ages after, the 
names of bishop and presbyter were 
not distinguished.” 

** It is remarkable,” says Gieseler, 
* how long the opinion of the orig- 
inal identity of bishops and presby- 
ters was retained in the church.” 
Among the Roman Catholics, this 
was the generally received doctrine, 
insisted on both by canonists and 
schoolmen, until past the middle of 
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the sixteenth century, when the 
Opposite opinion was affirmed by 
the Council of Trent. 

By the English reformers, the 
doctrine of the original parity of 
Christ’s ministers was distinctly as- 
serted. So taught Wickliffe, in the 
fourteenth century. So taught 
Cranmer, and Jewell, and Grindall, 
and Whitgift, and most of the early 
dignitaries of the present Episcopal 
church. Bishop Jewell says ex- 
pressly, “The office of bishop is 
above that of priest, not by the au- 
thority of Scripture, but after the 
names of honor which, through the 
custom of the church, have now 
obtained.” 

The King’s Book, so called, drawn 
up under the direction of Henry 
VIII, and published in 1543, makes 
no original distinction between bish- 
ops and priests, and says that “ of 
these two orders only, priests and 
deacons, Scripture maketh express 
mention.” In a paper, drawn up 
in England at about the same time 
with the King’s Book, and signed 
by the two archbishops, eleven bish- 
ops, and twenty divines, it is stated, 
among other things, that “in the 
New Testament, there is no mention 
made but of deacons or ministers, 
and priests or bishops.” 

Bishop Burnet says, ‘* As for the 
notion of the distinct offices of bish- 
op and presbyter, J confess it is not 
so clear to me; and therefore, since 
I look upon the sacramental actions 
as the highest of sacred perform- 
ances, | can not but acknowledge 
that those who are empowered for 
these” (as presbyters confessedly 
are) ‘must be of the highest office 
‘in the church.” 

Archbishop Usher says, “1 have 
ever declared my opinion to be, that 
bishop and presbyter differ in degree 
only, not in order; and that in 
places where bishops can not be 
had, ordination by presbyters is val- 
id.” 

Bishop Crofts says, ‘I hope my 
reader will see what weak proofs 


are brought for this distinction and 
superiority of order’’ (between bish- 
ops and presbyters ;) ‘* no Scripture, 
no primitive general council, no 
general consent of primitive doctors 
and fathers, no, not one primitive 
father of note, speaking particularly 
and home to our purpose.” 

Selden, the best read in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity of any man of his 
time, and whom Grotius styles “ the 
glory of the English nation,” turned 
the doctrine of the divine right of 
bishops into jest. 

Archbishop Bancroft is said to 
have been the first of the English 
Protestant clergy, who insisted on 
the divine right of bishops; and 
even he did not hold this opinion 
constantly ; for in the year 1610, 
when it was moved that the Scotch 
bishops elect might first be ordained 
presbyters, Bancroft replied that 
there was no need of it, since ordi- 
nation by presbyters was valid. 

Archbishop Laud, of persecuting 
memory, was a strenuous and con- 
sistent advocate of the divine right 
of bishops. He undertook the de- 
fense of this position, while a mem- 
ber of the University, for which he 
received, it is said, a college cen- 
sure. He persisted, however, in 
maintaining the doctrine, and had 
the happiness to see it prevail, under 
his administration. It has been the 
belief of high-church Episcopalians, 
in England and America, from that 
period to the present. 

We have thus given a mere sketch 
—the briefest possible—of the ar- 
gument from history in proof of 
the original equality of bishops and 
presbyters. 

But if such was the order of things, 
as established by the Apostles, and 
as received and observed by their 
immediate successors ; how, it may 
be inquired, was this order changed ? 
The distinction between bishop and 
presbyter was pretty early devel: 
oped ; how did it take its rise? 

To answer this question is the 
object of Mr. Coleman’s seventh 
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chapter. And without undertaking 
to travel with him over the whole 
ground of discussion, it will be 
enough to say, that Episcopacy 
grew up gradually in the church, 
and that its origin and progress are 
to be ascribed to several causes. 
Among these, was the apostolical 
custom of committing the care of 
every church—certainly of all the 
principal churches—to several joint 
presbylers. ‘That such was the cus- 
tom in the times of the Apostles, 
and subsequently, there can be no 
doubt. Thus we read of elders in 
the church at Jerusalem, of the 
elders at Ephesus, and of bishops 
at Philippi. There were several 
teachers in the church at Antioch, 
at the time when Paul and Barnabas 
were called to go to the heathen. 
In such a college of elders, sharing 
a joint responsibility, it would be 
convenient, if not indispensable, for 
one of their number to act as mod- 
erator or president of their assem- 
blies. This would confer on the 
presiding elder no official superi- 
ority over his brethren, but—coupled 
with age, and talents, and spiritual 
gifts, it might give him a controlling 
influence in their councils, and in 
the government of the church. ‘The 
control thus acquired, he began, in 
time, to claim as his own preroga- 
tive. He claimed to be the bishop 
of the church. Such was the ori- 
gin of the distinction between bish- 
op and presbyter, as it developed it- 
self near the close of the second 
century, and in the beginning of 
the third. 

It is obvious, however, that the 
bishops thus created would be no 
more than parochial bishops, or pas- 
tors each of a single church. And 
such actually were the first bishops 
of which we have any account in 
ecclesiastical history. The ques- 
tion, then, arises: how came the 
simple parish to be exchanged for a 
diocese ; and the parochial bishop 
to be transformed into a diocesan ? 
Of this change, which took place in 
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the third and fourth centuries, our 
author gives a very satisfactory ac- 
count. 


“ The churches, in the principal towns, 
gradually gained a controlling influence 
over those which were planted in the 
country round about. And the clergy of 
these central churches came, by degrees, 
into similar relations to their brethren in 
the country. So that both minister and 
people of the city became, through the 
operation of various causes, the center 
of influence and stetod over the feeble 
churches that gradually sprang up in the 
country around. The church of the me- 
tropolis became, in the quaint style of 
church history, the mother-church, to 
smaller, dependent fraternities in the 
country ; and the clerical head of this 
church, the principal man among his 
brethren, the presiding genius of their 
assemblies and councils. This accidental 
ascendency of the central church, and of 
its clergy. led on the rapid development 
of the Episcopal system: and, finally, 
ended in the overthrow of the popular 
government of the primitive church.” 
p- 247. 

Another fact which aided mate- 
rially in the growth of Episcopacy, 
was the institution of synods and 
councils. We hear nothing of any 
such assemblies, until past the mid- 
dle of the second century. They 
were got up, in the first instance, 
as a measure of prudence, and in 
the hope of drawing closer the 
bonds of Christian fellowship and 
union. But they soon began to 
give law to the churches, and fur- 
nished to aspiring ecclesiastics a 
most inviting medium, through 
which to strengthen and extend 
their influence. Mosheim remarks, 
that these councils “* were produc- 
tive of so great an alteration in the 
general state of the church, as near- 
ly to subvert its ancient constitution. 
The primitive rights of the people 
experienced, in consequence, a con- 
siderable diminution, while the dig- 
nity and authority of the bishops 
were much increased. At the first, 
indeed, the bishops acknowledged 
that they appeared in council merely 
as the ministers or legates of their 
churches. But it was not long be- 
fore this humble language began to 
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be exchanged for a loftier tone ; and 
they at length took it upon them to 
assert that they were the legitimate 
successors of the Apostles, and 
might, consequently, by their own 
authority, dictate to the Christian 
flock.” 

Still another consideration which 
tended to the growth of Episcopacy, 
was the analogy which began, 
pretty early, to be drawn by the 
higher clergy, between their office 
and that of the Jewish priesthood. 
The officers of the church were 
originally organized according to 
the order of the Jewish synagogue. 
The name and office of the rulers 
of the synagogue were transferred 
to the church. But the bishops, 
after a time, began to change their 
ground, and to claim analogy to 
the priesthood of the Old Testa- 
ment. They were no longer in- 
cumbents in office at the pleasure 
of the people, but divinely consti- 
tuted priests of God, and divinely 
appointed to instruct and rule over 
the church. And as in the service 
of the ancient temple, there were 
the high priest, the priests, and the 
Levites ; so it was inferred that, in 
every parish or diocese, there should 
be a bishop, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. 

Another cause of the rise of 
Episcopacy was that hinted at by 
Jerome, in a passage before quoted 
—the controversies and dissensions 
which sprang up in the church, and 
which it was hoped that a more 
stringent government might be able 
to subdue. ‘By degrees,” says 
Jerome, “ that the plants of dissen- 
sion might be pluck.d up, the whole 
concern was devolved upon an 
individual.” The results, however, 
which the good Fathers anticipated 
from the change, were not realized. 
So far from this, the devolving of 
the whole concern upon one indi- 
vidual led on, in many places, to 
still greater difficulties. The bish- 
ops were urgent in enforcing their 
authority, while the presbyters were 


unwilling to acknowledge it, and 
strove to maintain their former jn. 
dependence. ‘This strife,” says 
Neander, “ between the Presbyte. 
rian and Episcopal systems, is of 
the utmost importance in develop- 
ing the moral and religious state of 
the church in the third century.” 

The Episcopal church govern. 
ment, when once developed and es. 
tablished, ran very naturally and 
speedily into the metropolitan, the 
patriarchal, and the papal systems. 
Each of these passes under the 
searching review of Mr. Colemaa; 
but we shall not be able to follow 
him in the discussion any farther 
than to notice some of the more 
palpable results of the great and 
fatal change which had now been 
experienced. 

So far as the laity were con- 
cerned, these results were disastrous. 
Having no longer any concern in 
the government of the church, the 
people generally became indifferent 
ase to its interests. If scandals 
abounded, it belonged not to them 
to remove them. If a case of dis- 
cipline occurred, its management 
began and ended with the clergy. 
Every thing tended to separate the 
laity from the care of the church, 
and to influence them to neglect 
the duty of watching and striving to- 
gether for the maintenance of godli- 
ness among its members. Nor were 
they, in general, any more care- 
ful in regard to their own spiritual 
interests. Chrysostom, the eloquent 
bishop of Constantinople, thus por- 
trays and laments the corruption of 
morals, in his day. ‘ All things 
now seem corrupted and lost. The 
church is little else than a stall for 
cattle, or a fold for camels and 
asses ; and when I go out in search 
of sheep,1 find none. All are ram- 
pant and refractory as herds of wild 
horses or goats. Every thing 1s 
full of their abounding corruptions.” 

To the clergy, the results of the 
change in question were even more 


unhappy than to the people. In 
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proof of this, we need only quote a 
few passages from the ‘letters of 
Gregory Nazianzen, a pious pre- 
late of the fourth century. 


«“ How I wish there had been no prece- 
dence, no priority of place, no authorita- 
tive dictatorship, that we might be dis- 
tinguished by virtue alone. But now 
this right hand, and left hand, and middle, 
and higher and lower, this going before 
and going in company, have produced to 
us much unprofitable affliction,—brought 
many into a snare, and thrust them out 
among the herd of the goats; and they, 
not only of the inferior order, but even of 
the shepherds, who, though masters in 
Israel, a not known these things.”’ 
“| am worn out—with contending against 
the envy of the holy bishops ; disturbing 
the public peace by their contentions, 
and subordinating the Christian faith to 
their own private interests.” “itl 
must write the whole truth, I am deter- 
mined to absent myself from all assem- 
blies of the bishops; for [ have never 
seen a happy result of any councils, nor 
any that did not occasion an increase of 
evils, rather than a reformation of them 
by reason of these pertinacious conten- 
tions, and this vehement thirst for power, 
such as no words can express.”” pp. 291, 


22. 


Speaking of the ignorance and 
incompetence of the bishops, the 
same writer says. 


“ No physician finds employment until 
he has acquainted himself with the nature 
of diseases; no painter, until he has 
learned to mix colors, and acquired skill 
in the use of his pencil. But a bishop is 
easily found. No preparation is requisite 
for his office. In a single day we make 
one a priest,.and exhort him to be wise 
and learned, while he knows nothing, 
and brings no needful qualification for his 
office, but a desire to be a bishop. They 
are teachers, while yet they have to learn 
the rudiments of religion. Yesterday, 
impenitent, irreligious ; and to-day, priests; 
old in vice; in knowledge, young.” — 
“They are, in their ministry, dull; in 
evil speaking, active; in study, much at 
leisure; in seductions, busy; in love, 
cold; in factions, powerful; in hatred 
and enmity, constant ; in doctrine, waver- 
ing. They profess to govern the church, 
but have need themselves to be governed 
by others.” p. 305. 


The inferior clergy of his time, 
Gregory describes as “ seducing 
flatterers ; savage as a lion to the 
weak, cringing as a dog to the pow- 
erful, who knock at the doors, not 
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of the learned, but of the great; 
and value highest, not what is use- 
ful, but what is pleasing to others.” 

The state of the church during 
the long ages of papal usurpation, 
is thus eloquently set forth by our 
author. 


“The corruptions and abominations of 
the church, through that long night of 
dreadful darkness which succeeded the 
triumphs of the Pope of Rome, were in- 
expressibly horrible. The record of them 
may more fitly lie shrouded in a dead 
language, than be disclosed to the light in 
the living speech of men. The succes- 
sors of St. Peter, as they call themselves, 
were frequently nominated to the chair 
of “his holiness’’ by women of infa- 
mous and abendoned lives. Not afew 
of them were shamefully immoral; and 
some, monsters of wickedness. Sev- 
eral were heretics, and others were de- 
posed as usurpers. And yet this church 
of Rome, ‘ with such ministers, and so 
appointed,—a church corrupt in every 
part and every particular— individually 
and collectively,—in doctrine, in disei- 
pline, in practice, —this church, prelacy 
recognizes in the period now under con- 
sideration as the only representative of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, invested with all 
his authority, and exercising divine pow- 
ers on earth! She boasts her ordinances, 
her sacraments, transmitted for a thou- 
sand years, unimpaired, uncontaminated, 
through such hands! High Church Epis- 
copacy proudly draws her own apostolical 
succession through this pit of pollution, 
and then the followers of Christ, who 
care not to receive such grace from such 
hands, she calmly delivers over to God's 
uncovenanted mercies.” p. 313. 


Mr. Coleman’s last four chapters 
are on the prayers, the psalmody, 
and homilies of the primitive church, 
and the benediction. He shows 
that prescribed forms of prayer are 
in opposition to the free spirit of the 
Christian dispensation ; are contrary 
to the example of Christ and his 
apostles, and unauthorized by their 
instructions ; are inconsistent with 
the simplicity and freedom of prim- 
itive worship; and that they were 
unknown to the primitive church. 

Origen warns his readers against 
vain repetitions and improper re- 
quests in prayer, charging them not 
to battologize ; an error into which 
they could not possibly’ fall, had 
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their directions been guided by a 
prayer-book. 

Speaking of the administration 
of the Lord’s supper, Justin says: 
* Bread, and wine, and water are 
brought; and the president offers up 
prayers and thanksgivings according 
to his ability, oon dévaues atta, and 
the people respond, Amen.” ‘The 
expression here is quite inconsistent 
with the use of a form. 

Tertullian says, ** We Christians 
pray, with eyes uplifted, with hands 
outspread, with head uncovered, and 
without a monitor, because from the 
heart.” Is this the manner of one 
reading prayers from a book ? 

There is an allusion in the forego- 
ing passage to the common attitude 
of prayer in the primitive church. It 
was “ with eyes uplifted, and with 
hands outspread.” The ancientcoins 
that were struck in honor of Con- 
stantine represent him as praying 
in this manner. He appears, “ with 
hands extended, and with eyes up- 
turned, as if looking towards heav- 
en.” Another common attitude 
was that of kneeling, with the eyes 
closed ; as Origen expresses it, 
* closing the eyes of the senses, but 
erecting those of the mind.” It is 
obvious that both these attitudes are 
inconsistent with the use of written 
forms. 

Liturgies had their origin in an 
ignorant and degenerate age. The 
most ancient of which we have any 
knowledge, date back to the fifth cen- 
tury, or possibly to the latter part 
of the fourth. The clergy, at this 
period, were notoriously ignorant 
and corrupt, unable to guide suitably 
the devotions of the people ; and to 
assist them in their incompetence, lit- 
urgies were provided for their use. 
As a learned German writer ex- 
presses it— 

“* When, in process of time, the distin- 
guished fathers of the church had passed 
away, and others, of an inferior standing, 
arose in their place, with less learning 
and talents for public speaking,—as bar- 


barism and ignorance continued to over- 
spread the ‘Roman empire, and after the 
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secret mysteries of Christianity were 
doi.e away, or, at least, had assumed an- 
other fourm of manifestation,—then, the 
clergy, not being competent themselves 
to conduct the exercises of religious wor- 
ship to the edification of the people, saw 
the necessity of providing themselves 
with written formulas for their assist- 
ance. For this purpose, men were 
readily found to indite and transcribe 
them. In this manner arose its formula- 
ries, which are known under the name of 
liturgies and missals, and which after. 
wards, in order to give greater authority 
to them, were ascribed to distinguished 
men, and even to the apostles themselves, 
as their authors.’ ”’ p. 351. 


The foregoing remarks relate to 
liturgies in general. The history 
of the present English liturgy may 
be given in a single sentence. Itis 
an expurgated translation of the 
Romish. ‘The chief points of differ- 
ence between the Romish and Eng- 
lish liturgies are thus briefly stated 
by Hallam : 


“1. The liturgy was translated into 
the vernacular language of the people. 
Formerly, it had been in an unknown 
tongue. 

“2. Its acts of idolatrous worship to 
saints and images were expunged. 

“3. Auricular confession was done 
away; or rather it was left toevery man’s 
discretion, and went into neglect. 

“4. ©The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, or the change, at the moment of 
consecration, of the substances of bread 
and wine into those of Christ's body and 
blood,’ was discarded. 

“5. The celibacy of the clergy was 
done away. 

“* With these modifications the religion 
of Rome became that of the church of 
England. And to this day, her ritual, 
crudely formed in the infancy of Protest- 
antism, which Milton denominates ‘an 
extract of the mass translated,’ continues 
with little variation to be the liturgy of 
the whole Episcopal church in England 
and America.”’ pp. 359, 360. 


It would be interesting to follow 
Mr. Coleman through his very able 
and instructive chapters on the psal- 
mody and homilies of the primitive 
church ; but so much time has been 
given to the previous portions of the 
book, that we must refer these to the 
consideration of the reader. Indeed, 
we would refer the entire work to 
him. The notice we have taken of 
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it was not intended to supersede, but 
rather invite and promote, the study 
of the work itself. 

In but a single point, so far as 
we have observed, do we feel inclin- 
ed to call in question the soundness 
of our author’s positions. He states 
more than once—as the Germans 
do generally—that in the age of the 
Apostles, there was no distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity. * All Chris- 
tians accounted themselves priests 
of God, and between the church and 
its spiritual leaders, very little dis- 
tinction was known.” p. 257. 

If this only means that the terms 
clergy and laity, clerici et laici, 
were not then in use, we shall not 
dispute it. Nor is the question, in 
this view, of any great importance. 
But if Mr. Coleman means to say 
that there was not, in the age of the 
Apostles, what was afterwards called 
a clergy, and what is so called now 
among ourselves, viz pastors, teach- 
ers, elders, bishops, in distinction 
from the other brethren, and to 
whom belonged appropriately the 
performance of ministerial acts ; the 
position is contradicted, not only by 
the New Testament, and the wri- 
tings of the early Fathers, but by a 
considerable part of his own volume. 
We have no account of the appoint- 
ment of e/ders in the church at Je- 
rusalem, but we know that there 
were elders there at a very early pe- 
riod. (Acts xi, 30.) There were 
elders at Ephesus and Antioch, and 
bishops at Philippi. Paul and Bar- 
nabas “ordained elders in every 
church” which they established 
among the Gentiles. ‘Titus also was 
left in Crete, that he “ might ordain 
elders in every city.” Among these 
elders or bishops, there would be a 
diversity of gifis, some being spe- 
cially qualified for teaching or 


preaching, and others for adminis- 
tering the government of the church. 
But it is evident we think, from what 
is incidentally said of them, from 
the qualifications required of them, 


and from the instructions given to 
Vor. IV. 
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them, that they were the constituted 
preachers of the Gospel. ‘They 
must be “apt to teach.” They 
must “feed the church of God, 
which he had purchased with his 
own blood.” They must * hold fast 
the faithful word, as they had been 
taught, that they might be able, by 
sound doctrine, both to exhort and 
convince the gainsayers.” It was 
the elders who “labored in word 
and doctrine ;” and it was for this 
reason especially that the churches 
were required to make provision for 
their support, | Tim. v, 18. 

Without doubt, the deacons and 
private Christians of that age were 
expected to do what they could, by 
conversation and exhortation, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of the Gospel. 
Thus Stephen was employed, when 
he encountered the hostility of the 
Jewish rulers, and was put to death, 
And thus privately Christians are 
sometimes employed, in our own 
age; and should be much more fre- 
quently than they are. But we find 
no evidence from Scripture, that 
any deacon, or private Christian, 
in the apostolic age, performed what 
would now be called ministerial acts. 
Philip, to be sure, baptized at Sama- 
ria and elsewhere; but Philip was 
an evangelist only a few years after 
this, and he may have been crea- 
ted one, before he left Jerusalem. 
Some one of those who went with 
Peter from Joppa to Cesarea seems 
to have administered baptism to Cor- 
nelius and his family ; but the prob- 
ability is, that these brethren, one 
or more of them, were elders or 
evangelists. 

The earliest of the Fathers who 
describes, at length, the public wor- 
ship of the Christians, was Justin 
Martyr, in the first half of the sec- 
ond century, less than fifty years af- 
ter the death of the apostle John. 
And he expressly ascribes the 
preaching, and the administering of 
the sacraments to the presiding pres- 
byter. When the Scriptures have 
been read, he says, ** the president, 
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in an address, makes an application, 
and enforces an imitation of the 
excellent things” contained in the 
lesson for the day. “Then we all 
stand up together, and offer up our 
prayers. After prayer, bread and 
wine are brought, and the president, 
in like manner, offers prayers and 
thanksgivings, according to his abil- 
ity, and the people respond, saying, 
Amen.” 

This statement, we are aware, is 
contradicted by the Pseudo Ambrose, 
in his commentary on Eph. iv, 11. 
But this commentary could not have 
been written before the latter part 
of the fourth century ; and as the 
author of it is unknown, his testi- 
mony is not entitled to much credit, 
contradicted, as it is, by that of Jus- 
tin and the Apostles. 

‘his is not the place to pursue the 
inquiry here entered upon ; and yet 
we can not but think it one of very 
considerable importance. No one 
supposes that every thing pertaining 
to church order and government is 
definitively settled for us in the New 
Testament, so that no allowance is 
to be made for circumstances, and 
no room left for the exercise of 
judgment. And yet, the Scriptures 
do furnish us with some general out- 
lines of ecclesiastical polity, from 
which, so far as they are clear and 
plain, we are not at liberty to depart. 
It is this which gives so much inter- 
est and importance to our inquiries 
respecting the church organization 
of the Apostles. We look into these 
things, not as mere matters of anti- 
quarian curiosity, but that we may 
be instructed and directed. We in- 
quire, that we may learn, from the 
teaching and example of the inspir- 
ed Apostles, what God has ordained. 
Now, if the Apostles made no distine- 
tion between ministers and people, 
but all Christians were priests of 
God alike, and the distinction refer- 
red to, like other corruptions, grew 
up in an age subsequent to the 
Apostles; then why should it be 
continued? If the distinction be- 


tween minister and people is a 
mere human device, like the sign of 
the cross in baptism; then why 
should it not be abandoned, and all 
Christians now—according to the 
plan of some—be regarded as alike 
religious teachers and ministers ?* 

We propound these questions for 
the consideration of our author, and 
of others who adopt the same senti- 
ment. Our own opinion is, that 
they have been led astray on this 
point by their German guides, and 
have taken a position alike inconsis- 
tent with their own principles, and 
with the teachings of the Gospel. 

We have before said that, with 
the single exception here referred 
to, we regard the volume before us 
with high satisfaction. It is an able, 
learned, and conclusive vindication 
of a free and popular system of 
church government, in opposition to 
alj prelatical and hierarchical claims; 
and that, too, on the ground of apos- 
tolical and primitive usage. 

The value of the work is consid- 
erably enhanced, by the Introduction 
from the pen of Dr. Neander. It 
is interesting to find this veteran 
Professor—in the opinion of some, 
the Corypheus of ecclesiastical his- 
tory—coinciding so generally, if not 
entirely, with the conclusions of the 
American divine. 

We can not take our leave of the 
volume before us, without again be- 
speaking for it a general and an ear- 
nest persual. It is one of the few 
books—among the many pow issu- 
ing from the American press—which 
must not be laid upon the shelf. It 
is worthy to be read and studied ; 
nor can it be studied by a serious 
and candid mind without much prof- 
it. 


* The officers of a church are so far 
distinguished from the people, that they 
have official rank and authority. The 
evangelists have no such distinction; yet 
they are entitled to respect and affection 
fur their works’ sake. Neither class of 
ministers is separated from the common 
brotherhood by a peculiar sacred character, 
either ens absolutum or ens relatum —Eb. 
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In a former article we proved, or 
claimed to have proved, as conclu- 
sively as if the words of the Constitu- 
tion were express to that effect, that 
under the second Section of Arti- 
cle fourth, the citizens of each state 
have the right of free ingress into 
every other. We exposed the falla- 
cies and absurdities involved in the 
proposition that a state may neverthe- 
less in the exercise of her police power 
exclude from her territories persons, 
whether citizens or not, whose pres- 
ence she considers dangerous to her 
peace ; and, commenting upon the al- 
legation that examples of the actual 
exercise of such a power are furnish- 
ed in the quarantine laws and in cer- 
tain provisions of the poor laws, we 
showed in respect to the former that 
they are notat all in conflict with the 
Constitution, that they are in their 
nature and operation essentially dif- 
ferent from a law of exclusion, and 
furnish therefore no analogy in sup- 
portof such a law. And we had 
prepared an argument leading to a 
similar conclusion with respect to the 
poor laws. At this point however, we 
were obliged to suspend, somewhat 
abruptly, our remarks, expecting to 
resume them in the January num- 
ber. But we are anxious to close a 
discussion already extended far be- 
yond our original design, and as its 
continuity has been broken by so long 
an interruption, we have thought it 
best to leave untouched the argument 
to which we have referred, and con- 
densing as much as possible what we 
had intended to say further upon the 
law of the case, to pass on to topics of 
adifferent nature, connected with the 
inquiry we have proposed. We have 
taken this course with less reluctance, 
because the allegation respecting the 
pauper laws, if we concede all it 
claims, has but a remote and indirect 
bearing upon our main position. A 
mere analogy can not overthrow a 
positive demonstration; and that can 
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AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


hardly be called a constitutional ar- 
gument which justifies one infraction 
of the Constitution by pointing out 
another which has been committed 
with impunity. There is another 
point, however, which we are unwil- 
ling to leave altogether unnoticed, on 
which we subjoin a few remarks. 
We have alluded to a case decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States which has been supposed to 
favor those doctrines with respect to 
the police power on which reliance is 
placed in justifying the laws of South 
Carolina. The Court in that case,* 
speaking of the distribution of powers 
between the Slate and General Gor- 
ernments, took occasion to assert in 
strong language the complete au- 
thority of the States over all subjects 
within the range of mere municipal 
legislation or internal police ; and in- 
sisted that the power of legislation on 
these subjects had not been transfer- 
red to Congress nor shared with it. 
But they expressly admitted that 
though the power of legislating was not 
given up, yet the states were subject 
to restraints in the manner of exercis- 
ing it; as they could not but admit, 
unless they intended to assert that 
the states were competentto make any 
law whatsoever which should “ con- 
cern the welfare of the state or any 
individual within it, and whose opera- 
tion should be within the limits of the 
state, and upon the persons or things 
within its jurisdiction :”’ for such are 
police Jaws according to the definition 
of the court. ‘The point decided was 
simply this, that the law whose va- 
lidity was in question was not a law 
assuming to regulite commerce; if 
it had been it would have been void, 
whether in conflict with any existing 
law of Congress or not, for the rea- 
son that the power to legislate on that 
subject is exclusively in Congress ; 


* City of New York vs. Milne—11 Pe- 
ters, 139. 
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but being a mere regulation of inter- 
nal police and not of commerce, it 
was within the power of the state 
and not void unless made so by actual 
conflict with the Constitution, or a 
constitutional law of Congress. The 
whole case has been shockingly per- 
verted, though it must be conceded 
that a single sentence in the decision, 
taken alone, is open to a misconstruc- 
tion which might make it assert an 
unlimited police power in the States. 

We shall consider it therefore es- 
tablished that South Carolina has no 
right to exclude from her territories 
any class of the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts or of any other state, and 
that her law so far as it attempts such 
exclusion is unconstitutional and void, 
and no law. Its violation, conse- 
quently, is no crime, and that part of 
it which inflicts punishment for that 
violation is in like manner against 
the constitutional guaranty of privi- 
leges, and void ; void alike whether 
the punishment be mild or cruel, 
whether inflicted summarily and 
without any of the forms of law, or 
as the sentence of a court after a 
fair trial and conviction. 

In resting our argument, as we 
have, solely upon the fact that the 
law in question is a law of exclusion, 
we have but accepted the issue pro- 
posed by South Carolina herself, and 
insisted on by those who have made 
themselves most conspicuous in her 
defense. Her law is entitled, ‘An 
Act to prevent free persons of color 
from entering the state.’ The capi- 
tal provision in it is the prohibition 
of such entrance. The imprison- 
ment, stripes and slavery of which it 
authorizes the infliction are made 
consequent, as we have seen, in ex- 
press terms, upon entrance into the 
state contrary to the act. The reso- 
lutions of her legislature, we have 
also seen, assert expressly as the basis 
of her action, the power to exclude 
from the state any persons, whether 
citizens or not, whose presence may 
be dangerous to her peace. Judge 
Berrien and Mr. Walker in the Uni- 
ted States Senate maintained the 





same doctrine; as also does Mr. 
Rhett of the House in his attempted 
vindication of South Carolina. And 
this we shall find, notwithstanding the 
hue and cry about the omnipotence 
of the police power, is the ultimate 
and sole ground of defense. For it 
is seen, it is too obvious not to be 
seen, that neither the police power 
hor any other power, except that of 
the despot, even in a state entirely in- 
dependent, is competent to imprison, 
scourge and enslave free citizens, so 
long as they obey the laws and com- 
mit no offense. Strike out of the 
law in question the prohibition of en- 
trance, and let it simply enact that 
every free negro within the state, not 
being a native of it, shall be forth- 
with seized and consigned to prison, 
and kept there till he will consent to 
be baaished from the state, and, 
without the forms of accusation or 
trial, in certain contingencies over 
which he may have no control, shall 
be sold as a slave for life, and not 
even Governor Hammond would 
think of justifying it. Such acts, it 
is felt, by whatever name called, for 
whatsoever purpose committed, whe- 
ther of state necessity, convenience 
or amusement, whether dictated by 
fear, by hatred, or by caprice, are 
nothing else than tyranny, palpable, 
unmitigated and odious. The only 
ground which can be taken is that 
which is taken; that a state has the 
right to exclude, and therefore to use 
any means which it may deem pro- 
per to enforce the exclusion; has the 
power to make entrance into the 
state an offense, and consequently to 
prevent or punish at its discretion the 
commission of the offense.* In fall- 
ing back therefore upon this position, 
we regard South Carolina as dis- 
tinctly abandoning all other grounds 
of defense; abandoning especially 
the doctrine, if it ever was maintain- 
ed, that she can justify, as a mere 
“police regulation for the govern- 

*This subsidiary proposition, we may 
remark, has under the Constitution im- 


portant limitations; but we are obliged 
to let that pass. 
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ment of her colored population,” the 
infliction of arbitrary violence upon 
the citizens of other states, conce- 
ded to be rightfully within her terri- 
tories. We have thought it there- 
fore principally important in this 
discussion to show, what has gener- 
ally and very properly been assuined 
as too plain for proof, that among the 
privileges and immunities secured to 
the citizens of each state is included 
asthe very first of them the right 
freely to enter and continue in any 
other state; and that this right is 
placed by the Constitution beyond 
the control or reach of state Jegisla- 
tion. If we have been successtul in 
exhibiting the impregnable strength 
of this position, we can not regard as 
misapplied the time employed in the 
discussion. 

We hold it therefore to have been 
proved that the Jaw of South Caro- 
lina which has occupied our atten- 
tion is in conflict with the provisions 
of the second Section of Article 
fourth in the Federal Constitution. 

We proposed furthermore, in the 
outset of our inquiry, to consider 
whether it is not also in conflict with 
that part of the Constitution which 
vests in Congress the power “ to reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several states.” 
Upon this question we shall simply 
offer a few statements and sugges- 
tions, without attempting a formal 
and complete argument. 

Since the term commerce includes 
not merely traflic but also intercourse, 
it is held that the power to regulate 
commerce includes the power to regu- 
late navigation, the principal medium 
of commercial intercourse. The pow- 
er to reguiate is the power to pre- 
scribe the rule, and in whatever au- 
thority vested, is in its very nature 
exclusive; implying full control over 
the thing to be regulated, and exclu- 
ding the action of all others that 
would perform the same operation on 
the same thing. By virtue of the 
power to regulate commerce, there- 
fore, Congress holds and exercises 
exclusive power to prescribe the reg- 
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ulations, the rules and conditions, 
under which intercourse by means of 
shipping shall be carried on between 
different states of the Union. And 
its regulations necessarily exhaust the 
whole subject, covering not only 
what is prohibited and what is en- 
joined, but likewise what is left free ; 
so that a state is no more competent 
to impose on commerce restrictions 
which Congress has not imposed, 
than to dispense with those which 
Congress has imposed. Such, as we 
understand it, is the settled construc- 
tion of this partof the Constitution, 
And the master of a vessel who has 
complied with all the requisitions of 
the national law, acquires under that 
paramount law a right, upon which 
no state authority is competent to act, 
to enter any American port, in the 
prosecution of his Jawful business, 
with his vessel and its crew. Yet 
when he seeks to enter the harbor of 
Charleston, the state law meets 
him at its mouth, tells him that he 
will not be permitted to bring into 
the port seamen of a certain descrip- 
tion, constituting a part or perhaps 
the whole of his crew, subjects him 
if he does to onerous fines or to im- 
prisonment, seizes on the men and 
confines them in jail, and while it de- 
prives him of their services, compels 
him to pay the expenses of their un- 
willing detention, and to become re- 
sponsible in heavy bonds for their 
leaving the state. If in all this, the 
state does not attempt to prescribe 
rules and conditions under which 
commercial privileges shall be en- 
joyed, to impose restrictions on the 
exercise of rights derived from a par- 
amount law, and to set up its author- 
ity against that of Congress on a 
subject within the exclusive control 
of the latter, if in short its acts do 
not amount to a regulating of com- 
merce, then it is not easy to con- 
ceive what acts would come within 
that description. ‘The defense usu- 
ally set up is, that the laws in 
question are not regulations of com- 
merce, but of police, and the case 
already alluded to, that of the City of 
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New York vs. Milne,* is cited as con- 
clusive on that point. We forbear 
at this stage of the discussion to go 
into an examination of that and oth- 
er cases bearing upon this issue. We 
look with regret, we must confess, 
on the departure which we think the 
reasoning in that case exhibits from 
the principles which governed the 
Supreme Court of the nation in the 
days of Marshall. But whatever 
else may be said of it, it certainly 
does not authorize, nay even does 
not permit us, to regard the South 
Carolina law as a mere regulation of 
internal police. We deny, under 
that very decision, that it is sucha 
regulation. We take issue on that 
precise point, and, though by no 
means obliged to do so, would confi- 
dently rest upon it our whole case, 
so far as the present question is con- 
cerned. We should of course ad- 
mit that the master and crew of a 
vessel, so Jong as they form a part of 
the population of any state, are bound 
to obey all! valid laws which they find 
in force within the state for the gov- 
ernment of that population. We go 
farther, and concede, under the de- 
cision to which appeal is made, that 
laws acting upon them as a distinct 
portion of that population and sub- 
jecting them to special impositions 
and restrictions, may be valid, (not 
must be so) as regulations of police 
and not of commerce, thoush they 
act upon the agents and instruments 
of commercial intercourse. But the 
South Carolinalaw can not be brought 
even within this category. It is not 
a law for the government of the pop- 
ulation of that state, or of any part 
thereof, permanent or transient, black 
or white. It might perhaps be so 
regarded, if it merely provided for 
incarcerating or enslaving negroes, 
or putting white men under bonds, 
being within the state, for cause 
there arising; but so far as it isa 
law of exclusion, and we have seen 
that that 7s its character, it is any 
thing else than a law of internal 


* See page 132. 


police. It lacks the most essential 
element of such a law, even under 
the sweeping definition given in the 
case on which so much reliance is pla- 
ced. Its operation is not “ within 
the territorial limits of the state, and 
upon persons or things under its ju- 
risdiction.” The state in enacting 
it announces in express terms to 
persons out of its territories its de- 
termination to keep them out. In 
forbidding their entrance it does not 
extend its /ao over subjects, but op- 
poses its force to strangers. We 
insist on the distinction here suggest- 
ed, though we can not dwell upon it. 
It will we think be obvious, and it 
is certainly decisive. An enactment 
to keep people out of a state is es- 
sentially a different thing from one 
to govern them in it; and in the 
present instance, the keeping out, as 
we have seen, is everything. There 
is nota provision in the enactment 
that is not made to depend on the 
prohibition of entrance. I fthat falls, 
the whole falls. The South Caroli- 
na law, in that it is a law of exclu- 
sion, is not a law of internal or mu- 
nicipal government or police, and is 
not protected by the decision in the 
case of the City of New York vs. 
Milne ; and on the other hand, being 
a law of exclusion, it is to the extent 
of its operation a law of non-inter- 
course, a law assuming to regulate 
commerce, and in fact, as far as it 
goes, to regulate it to its destruction. 


We are brought thus to the close 
of a discussion, the unexpected length 
of which can not possibly have been 
less pleasing to our readers than to 
ourselves. We have been anxious 
however to do some measure of jus- 
tice to the gravely important ques- 
tions of constitutional right in issue 
between the contending states. No 
one clause in the Constitution has re- 
ceived so little attention and been so 
imperfectly understood, no one, we 
would say rather, so strangely mis- 
understood, as that with which we 
have been principally occupied. It 
has been our main object therefore to 
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present, as the result of the most 
candid and thorough investigation 
which we could give it, a full and 
fair exposition of that Article, which 
might challenge the entire confidence 
of our readers, even though in so do- 
ing we should draw largely on their 
patience and overdraw our own. 
We leave this part of our subject 
with a profound conviction, that on 
all the substantial grounds of her 
controversy, Massachusetts is clearly 
and undeniably in the right; and 
proceed to consider, in answer to the 
remaining questions proposed at the 
opening of the discussion, whether, 
being thus in the right, she has by 
any part of her action in the premi- 
ses put herself in the wrong. And 
this is the same as to inquire whether 
the aggression upon her rights is such 
as to require or justify her interfer- 
ence, and if so, whether her inter- 
position has been properly con- 
ducted. 

Let it not be supposed, because we 
have impeached the law of South 
Carolina under the Constitution mere- 
ly as a law of exclusion, that we re- 
gard the attempted closing of her 
ports against colored citizens as the 
head and front of her offending. Our 
reasons for so framing our argument 
have been already stated. But the 
essential and intrinsic illegality, the 
cruel oppression, the odious tyranny, 
that mark each separate provision of 
that enactment, we have never for a 
moment intended to leave out of view 
or to under-estimate. The prohibi- 
tion of entrance, though it gives char- 
acter to the whole law, stamps it at 
once as unconstitutional, and stops all 
further inquiry as unavailing to save 
and needless to condemn it, is after 
all, practically, the least important 
part of it. Standing alone, it would 
still be invalid, but it would also be 
impotent; for individuals would dis- 
regard it with impunity. Against a 
mere brutum fulmen, Massachusetts 
need not have interposed her gis. 
It is not the assertion on parchment 
of power contrary to the Constitution, 
but power effectually usurped, exer- 
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cised, maintained, in acts of arbitrary 
and unusual violence, inflicting on 
her citizens gross and grievous injury, 
and invading personal rights most 
sacred and most solemnly guarantied, 
that makes the gravamen of the 
charge preferred against her sister 
state. Against every one of these 
acts she enters her protest, as in it- 
self a distinct violation of the consti- 
tutional guaranty. She goes further, 
and insists that independently of the 
restraints imposed by the Constitu- 
tion, the state of South Carolina, in 
assuming jurisdiction over the ships 
of a friendly power, seeking under 
the protection merely of the law of 
nations the hospitalities of her shores, 
in seizing on such persons among 
their crews as may be obnoxious to 
her suspicions, taking them from 
their vessels and compelling them to 
enter her territory against their will, 
there to be imprisoned, scourged or 
sold into slavery, and that too by the 
most summary proceeding, without 
allegation of cause or crime, without 
hearing, trial or appeal, without even 
a suspicion except what is based on 
their color—in arrogaiing to herself 
such powers, and committing such 
acts, does violence to every princi- 
ple recognized among civilized and 
Christian communities as governing 
their peaceful intercourse, assumes 
an attitude of unprovoked hostility, 
and, as between sovereign and inde- 
pendent powers, makes it the indis- 
pensable duty of the injured state to 
interfere in behalf of her citizens, by 
force of arms if necessary, to obtain 
for them protection and_ redress. 
Such occasion does Massachusetts 
profess to find in the enactments of 
South Carolina, for interposing by 
legal and peaceful means for the pro- 
tection of her citizens. We can not 
think she states her case too strongly. 
It is not even pretended that those 
enactments are in their nature or 
operation any thing else than what 
she describes them tobe. They speak 
for themselves as they stand on the 
statute book of the accused state, 
whose boast it is, that not one of them 
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remains or will be permitted to re- 
main a dead letter upon its pages. 
Who can require her to submit, with- 
out a question, to such undisguised 
aggression? Who can censure or 
complain of her, if obeying only the 


plainest dictates of duty, to herself 


and her citizens, she endeavors by 
all appropriate means to bring these 
enactments to the test of the Constitu- 
tion? Certainly not the other party 
in the controversy. Of such a course, 
a state intending to square her laws 
by the Constitution would not be dis- 
posed, and any other would have no 
right, to complain. 

But there may perhaps be some- 
thing in the circumstances of the 
case, which should induce Massachu- 
setts to forbear the prosecution of her 
conceded rights. Letus see. We may 
be told that these laws are absolutely 
necessary in the southern states, to pro- 
tect their people from imminent peril ; 
that negroes from the north, mingling 
with the slave population of the south- 
ern cities, are confessedly a danger- 
ous element in their society, sowing 
the seeds of disaffection and insubor- 
dination, and even exposing them to 
the horrors of insurrection and servile 
war; that such dangers must be 
guarded against at every hazard; 
that the measures adopted for this 
purpose, though apparently harsh and 
oppressive, inflict but little practical 
evil; that the free admission of col- 
ored seamen into southern ports 
would be to them at most a mere 
convenience, and though it is one 
which the Constitution undoubtedly 
gives them a right to claim, yet that 
Massachusetts ought not to insist on 
that right when its exercise so mani- 
festly endangers the peace of her sis- 
ter states, and the lives and property 
of their people. Such is the argu- 
ment, as we may suppose it might be 
addressed to the sober reason of Mas- 
sachusetts, candidly seeking to decide 
on her own duties in the case, in 
view at once of the positive rights of 
her own citizens and the real neces- 
sities of other states. By southern 
orators it is urged in a tone by no 





means so deprecatory. Whether 
wholesale denunciation, threats and 
defiance, are calculated to give it 
more weight in her estimation, it can 
not be necessary to say. We design 
to bestow on it a respectful considera- 
tion, because, whether, of force or 
not, it is the only one that is or can 
be urged; because it is accepted as 
sufficient, with no very close scrutiny 
as we think, by some northern men, 
even among those who can not be 
charged with any special subservien- 
cy to southern purposes ; and because 
we have no doubt it is urged in good 
faith by very many southern men, 
who would be sincerely disposed to 
avoid infractions of the Constitution 
and collision among the states, if they 
had not learned, under the influence 
ofa sympathetic but groundless panic, 
to regard their perseverance in the 
aggressive policy as a matter of life 
and death. We have then to meet 
and answer, though in a new form, the 
old argument from the necessity of 
the case. But let it be observed that 
we have nothing to do with the ne- 
cessity, to which men of the Calhoun 
stamp insist, on sacrificing the Con- 
stitution, the Union, the rights of the 
free states and of their citizens, the 
first principles of republican govern- 
ment and the highest claims of hu- 
manity ; the necessity of maintaining 
against all the natural influences of 
the times the permanent and vigorous 
vitality of the dear domestic institu- 
tion. The only question which we 
entertain is simply this: is the exi- 
gency of the case such that South 
Carolina may properly invoke the 
forbearance of Massachusetts to in- 
dulge her in the use of means, for- 
bidden by the Constitution and de- 
rogatory to the rights of individuals 
held under its guaranties, as being 
necessary to secure, not the perma- 
nency of her peculiar institutions, but 
the present safety of her people un- 
der them, against ‘mmediate dangers? 

We believe the laws in question to 
be as unnecessary as they are illegal, 
the alleged dangers to have been 
grossly exaggerated, and every legiti- 
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mate object which they propose to 
be attainable by other means with- 
in the constitutional power of the 
states. 

We admit, without hesitation, 
that the presence among a slave 
population of negroes from the free 
states must in all cases be attended 
by some degree of danger. ‘That 
it would be safe or prudent, while 
allowing them a free entrance into 
southern ports, to leave them entirely 
without regulation or restraint, is 
more than we claim or believe. We 
go further, and concede that no re- 
straint short of their entire and ef- 
fectual exclusion, is likely to prove 
a perfect safeguard against every 
hazard. ‘The very idea of freedom, 
however suggested to the mind of 
the slave, is always dangerous to the 
master. Every avenue by which it 
may gain access there, it is undoubt- 
edly Ais policy to keep carefully 
closed and guarded. Especially 
dangerous is it when suggested by 
the sight of one of his own color 
from a more favored land, a free- 
man and a citizen, with rights ac- 
knowledged and respected, pursuing 
his chosen employment, and master 
of himself, his earnings, his time, 
and his movements. The slave 
can not with safety be permitted 
thus to unlearn the great lesson of 
his life, that servitude or something 
worse is the inevitable and universal 
destiny of his race. He will be- 
come perhaps discontented, restless, 
unmanageable, valueless, dangerous. 
Such consequences may be to a 
greater or less extent unavoidable, 
but they are of a kind for which 
the state itself and its institutions 
are alone responsible. Against dan- 
gers of this description, however 
real and serious, the southern states 
have no right to guard themselves, 
under any ordinary circumstances, 
at the expense of the free citizens 
of other states, and by the sacrifice 
of rights which the Constitution, 
and their own solemn covenants 
have secured to them. Other dan- 
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gers, indeed, there may be, against 
which, so far as they exist, it is 
proper they should be guarded by 
special enactments. No good citi- 
zen of Massachusetts or of any 
other state, wishes to see Charleston 
the scene of insurrection, or South 
Carolina desolated by the fires and 
carnage of a servile war. Against 
those, of whatever color, who may 
go there to plot and execute such 
direful mischief, or to instigate 
others to do it, that state has power, 
both of punishment and precaution, 
ample and unquestioned, and com- 
mensurate with any danger which 
may arise from their presence or 
approach. But the power she has 
actually exercised observes no such 
proportion. Crimes like these are the 
crimes of individuals, attempted, if 
at all, in rare and widely separated 
instances. Neither reason nor expe- 
rience permits us to impute them, 
even in intent, to one in a thousand 
of those who unceremoniously, and 
without an attempt at discrimination, 
are thrust out of the territories of 
the state, or subjected when within 
it to the treatment of convicted fel- 
ons. The imagination of Carolini- 
ans would seem to be haunted by 
the idea, that colored seamen, in 
seeking admission to southern ports, 
are, one and all, bent on exciting in- 
surrection, and that either of their 
own impulse, or as the agents of 
northern fanatics, they devote them- 
selves to this work, as to their proper 
vocation; and yet, so far as we 
have seen, there is but a single 
instance in which even the attempt 
has been made, with what success 
we shall presently consider, to fix 
the charge of such criminal agency 
upon that class of persons, or any of 
them. ‘That their free intercourse 
with slaves may, in various ways, 
tend to aggravate the causes of dis- 
order, always rife among such a pop- 
ulation, is a more probable charge. 
And so far as this danger arises 
from their overt acts, from any thing 
they may say er do to excite or ag- 
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gravate insubordination, discontent, 
or uneasiness, the state may right- 
fully, and as we insist adequately 
guard against it,and by means entire- 
ly constitutional. What may be the 
actual extent of this danger, the na- 
ture of the case does not permit nor 
does our purpose require us to de- 
termine. It is sufficient to say that 
it is clearly within the reach of ordi- 
nary legislation ; not indeed entirely 
to remove or prevent it, but so far to 
reduce it as to leave no sort of excuse, 
if excuse is indeed ever possible, for 
that extra-ordinary legislation which 
punishes before crime is committed 
or even thought of. Whatever overt 
acts may be specified as dangerous, 
may be specified as unlawful ; and 
regulations are certainly possible 
which will leave those disposed to 
observe them at liberty to enjoy 
their rights with safety to the commu- 
nity, while they inflict the penalties 
of the law only on those who break 
it.—But it may be said, * The diffi- 
culty lies not in making, but in enfor- 
cing such regulations. If these per- 
sons are once received among us, 
we can not control them effectually 
by special laws—we can not distin- 
guish between them and our own 
colored population, nor of the for- 
mer between those who are willing 
to obey the laws and those who are 
not. We can not follow them 
wherever they may go, and watch 
them in whatever they may do. 
They may with impunity violate 
every law which may be imposed 
upon them. ‘They may sow the 
seeds of mischief, to spring up after 
they are beyond our reach, and bear 
fruit to our destruction. Their dan- 
gerous influence is in its nature con- 
stant and secret, and can be guard- 
ed against only by their entire ex- 
clusion.” But we reply, you have 
at least at your command the means 
which you are at all times obliged 
to employ in guarding against inter- 
nal dangers far more formidable. 
Nor shall we easily be persuaded 
that the “ powers that be” in Charles- 
ton, would fail to find out or scruple 
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to employ effectual means for en- 
forcing her present or any addition- 
al laws for the government of her 
colored population, whether perma- 
nent or transient. We bear willing 
testimony to the efficiency of that 
government. Charleston is literally 
a garrisoned city. The “ peaceful 
and happy race” of which Governor 
Aiken tells us, are kept in order and 
subjection by a military police. 
Pass down Broad Street, and you 
see at all hours the armed sentinel 
pacing in front of the guard-house. 
Visit the market, and you find the 
negroes who congregate there kept 
in awe by a numerous guard. On 
the Sabbath, and on all public days, 
a horse patrol traverses every street 
in the city. Sheltered by an impo- 
sing structure on the upper part of 
the Parade Ground, a small speci- 
men of a standing army still sur- 
vives, or did a few years ago, to gar- 
rison the “ Citadel,” which in the 
days of Nullification, was expected 
to defy the prowess of General 
Jackson. And when we turn to the 
laws of the state, and the city by- 
laws, and see the regulations which 
all this array of police is designed 
to enforce, and does enforce, upon 
the colored population, restricting in 
a hundred petty ways their move- 
ments and intercourse, we may be 
permitted to believe that the efficient 
* regulation’ of the few free blacks 
who might at any time be in the city 
from abroad, would be attended with 
no difficulties which would not dis- 
appear under a system of supervis- 
ion so thorough, extensive, and, gen- 
erally speaking, so successful. A 
single provision of that system, ex- 
tended to the case of foreign free 
blacks, would as it appears to us, 
sufficiently ensure their observance 
of all ordinary and all special police 
regulations. Every free male ne- 
gro in the state, over fifteen years 
of age, must have his name regis- 
tered, and find some white man, a 
freeholder, who as his guardian is 
willing to become responsible for his 
good character, good behavior, and 
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correct habits; if masters of ves- 
sels were compelled to become thus 
responsible for persons of color em- 
ployed on board their vessels, they 
certainly would be sufficiently cau- 
tious to bring in none but such as 
could be safely trusted to obey the 
laws of the state and city. 

But for convincing proof of’ the 
necessity alleged, we are referred 
with an air of triumph to the cir- 
cumstances in which these laws 
originated. ‘The history of her 
legislation,” says Governor Aiken, 
“is the best vindication of South 
Carolina.” ‘To that history, then, 
we make our next appeal. 

The first in her series of laws 
directed specially against colored 
seamen, was enacted by South Car- 
olina in December, 1822. In the 
summer of that year, a conspiracy 
for an insurrection had been formed 
among the slaves in Charleston. It 
was detected, and a large number 
of persons concerned in it tried, 
condemned, and executed. ‘On 
investigation,” says Mr. Rhett, ‘it 
was found that it had its origin and 
instigation with the free colored 
people that came into our ports as 
cooks, stewards, and sailors on board 
northern vessels.”* Governor Aik- 
en says: “It had been chiefly 
planned and devised by foreign free 
persons of color, who had seduced 
and corrupted the native free blacks 
and slaves.” And by Mr. Rayner,t 
we are further assured, “that the 
community had every reason to 
believe that these negro sailors 
were the agents of certain fanat- 
ics”’—at the North, of course. As 
to the details of this transaction, we 
are left, so far as these authorities 
are concerned, entirely in the dark. 
The evidence given at the trial, we 
have been informed, for obvious 
reasons of policy, was never made 





* Pamphlet, on the Mass. and So. Ca. 
controversy : Washington, 1845. 
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public. How far it would in fact 
go to connect the ‘ cooks, stewards 
and mariners’ then in the harbor of 
Charleston, with that particular con- 
spiracy, how many of them it would 
show to have been concerned in it, 
what proof it would afford of the ef- 
ficient influence of fanatical prompt- 
ings, or how far, on the other 
hand, it would prove that this, like 
all other attempts of the kind, sprung 
from internal causes, for the exist- 
ence of which the state alone was 
responsible, we must learn, if at all, 
from other sources. We may well 
suppose that in a matter now, after 
the lapse of more than twenty 
years, become almost traditionary, 
southern imagination, unrestrained 
by the literal record, has found am- 
ple room to exaggerate, and to as- 
cribe certainty to details which at 
first were little better than suspi- 
cions. Making proper deductions 
on this account, we were still in- 
clined at first to believe that the 
main facts, as to the criminal agency 
of foreign free blacks in that par- 
ticular instance, might have been 
substantially as stated. But we 
have now before us the official state- 
ment of Governor Bennett,* made 
immediately after the close of the 
inquiries, giving an account of what 
had been discovered, naming the 
authors and leaders of the move- 
ment, their residence and condition 
in life, their motives, plans and 
measures. With all this fullness of 
detail, he says not a syllable, from 
first to last, of the agency of free 
negroes from the North; and not 
only so, but we can hardly see, in 
the plan as represented, where there 
was any room for it. ‘The whole 
scheme was obviously one of do- 
mestic origin, an offshoot, in the 
natural course of things, from the 
domestic institution. The language 
of this document throughout con- 
trasts remarkably with that em- 
ployed by later representatives of 





* Niles’ Register, vol. xxiii, p. 10. 
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the sovereign state with reference 
to the same transaction. Mr. Rheit, 
for example, tells us that ** the ring- 
leaders escaped ;” in order, appa- 
rently, to carry out the idea that 
they were transient persons, of the 
description so often given, and able 
to get out of the way. Gov. Ben- 
nett says: “It can not be doubted 
that all who were actually concern- 
ed have been brought to justice.” 
Gov. Aiken plaintively represents 
the rank and file of the conspiracy 
as the victims of foreign seduction ; 
we may offset against this his pre- 
decessor’s account of ** Monday, the 
slave of Mr. Gell,” “the most ac- 
tive and daring of the conspirators,” 
who “could read and write with 
facility,” who “ employed with se- 
rious and imposing effect the speech- 
es of the oppositionists in Congress 
to the admission of Missouri,’ who 
** had an extraordinary and danger- 
ous influence over his fellows,” and 
who “ kept his artful and insidious 
delusions in perpetual exercise.” 
This man, it seems, supplied him- 
self abundantly with “seditious 
pamphlets, brought into the state by 
equally culpable incendiaries,”— 
whether black or white, seamen or 
landsmen, from the North or from 
adjoining states, we are not told; 
and * wrote a letter to Pres. Boyer 
for aid,” which he employed a ne- 
gro from one of the northern states 
to get conveyed to him: the only 
statements in the whole account 
which can possibly be construed as 
even alluding to foreign agency or 
influence. Especially do the more 
recent views of the transaction as a 
whole, contrast with those expressed 
by Gov. Bennett. He remarks, 
“that the public mind has been 
agitated by a great variety of ru- 
mors, Calculated to produce great 
excitement and alarm ;” “ that cer- 
tainty had given place to exaggera- 
tion, and that the general impression 
sustained the rumor of a very exten- 
sive conspiracy ;” and, after comple- 
ting his account, that he has “ enter- 
ed with reluctance on this detail, nor 
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would it have been requisite, but to 
counteract the number of gross and 
idle rumors actively and extensively 
circulated, and producing general 
anxiety andalarm.” As to the neces- 
sity, in his opinion, for further legis- 
lation to prevent the recurrence of 
similar evils, we may judge from his 
closing remark ; in which, alluding 
to the patrol laws, he says: “ The 
legislature has wisely provided the 
means of efficient protection.”— 
This was four months before the 
laws now in discussion came into 
existence. 

So much for the facts which 
were made the pretext for excluding 
from that time forward every col- 
ored citizen of the free North from 
the ports of South Carolina. Gov. 
Bennett’s earnest endeavors to allay 
excitement, to quiet apprehension, 
to guard against rash measures, were 
unsuccessful. Rumor got the start 
of Record, kept it, and has ever 
since been increasing her distance 
from it. The panic, at least in 
Charleston and its vicinity, had 
taken complete possession of the 
public mind. And to a great ex- 
tent, no doubt, it was an honest, 
bona fide panic. That the laws in 
question grew out of that panic, is 
the most charitable thing that can 
be said of them; though that very 
Statement raises a strong presump- 
on that they went far beyond the 
real necessities of the case. But 
this is not the whole. The history 
of those laws discloses other influ- 
ences, at least as potent in origina- 
ting them, and without which they 
certainly would not have found a 
place in the permanent legislation 
of the state. ‘The country was just 
emerging from the excitement and 
alarm of the Missouri question ; 
and under the influence of that 
alarm, leading men in the southern 
States were beginning to recognize 
the policy of cutting off all com- 
munication between the freedom of 
the North and the slavery of the 
South. South Carolina, always and 
beyond all other states, far-sighted 
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and unscrupulous in the adoption of 
measures for the maintenance of 
this most peculiar institution, was 
prepared to lead the way in the at- 
tempt to close and guard every 
avenue by which the voice of that 
discussion, or any other, might reach 
the ears of the slave. ‘Then, as 
now, there was danger in his learn- 
ing, by whatever means, that any 
where in the wide world there was 
extant and eflicient an active sym- 
pathy in his behalf. Moreover, the 
spirit of defiance to the authority of 
the Union, which a few years later 
broke out in the nullifying move- 
ment, was just then beginning to 
manifest itself in that state. In 
fact, the South Carolina Association, 
then recently formed and embody- 
ing that spirit, and which, if the 
truth were known, from first to last 
impelled and directed that move- 
ment, originated the very law of 
which we are speaking, and may 
almost be said to have dictated its 
adoption. Judge Johnson, of the 
United States Court, writing the fol- 
lowing year to the Secretary of 
State, says: * The law was passed 
under the influence of a memorial 
from the Association, who, | am in- 
formed, actually had it drawn up 
here”—in Charleston—* in pursu- 
ance of their own deliberations, in 
order to be submitted to the Legis- 
lature. It is emphatically their 
law.” Certain it is, that the duty of 
enforcing its execution was assumed 
by that body, and that the prosecu- 
tions under it, in its first stages 
at least, were conducted by the 
** Solicitor of the Association ;” in 
what principles and in what spirit, 
the famous opinion of Judge John- 
son, and his letter already quoted, 
give us striking proof and illustra- 
tion. The policy, therefore, in its 
inception, was at least as much the 
offspring of disloyalty as of terror. 
But neither feeling had at that time 
taken complete possession of the 
state; and accordingly the law in 
question encountered at the outset 
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the remonstrance and opposition of 
some of the best of its citizens. 
So strongly was Judge Johnson im- 
pressed with its injustice and ille- 
gality, that upon the failure of at- 
tempts to defeat its operation by the 
ordinary judicial proceedings, he 
wrote to the Secretary of State the 
letter to which we have referred, 
requesting the interposition of the 
General Government by an official 
remonstrance to the State Execu- 
tive. He says, among other note- 
worthy things, * I do not hesitate to 
express the opinion, that the whole 
of the alarm of 1822 was founded 
in causes that were infinitely exag- 
gerated. A few timid and precipi- 
tale men managed to disseminate 
their fears and their feelings, and 
you know that popular panics spread 
with the expansive force of vapor. 
The rest of the state, | am _per- 
suaded, takes no interest in these 
measures, but rather yields them to 
the fears of the city representation, 
where their chief operation is felt, 
than adopts them from an opinion 
of their necessity or utility.” The 
obnoxious laws, however, under the 
active patronage of the South Caro- 
lina Association, continued to be 
enforced. The masters of vessels, 
attempting without success to de- 
feat them in the state courts, and 
wearied out with delays to which 
the nature of their business would 
not permit them to submit, found it 
probably easier and less expensive 
to submit to the unjust exaction, 
while the men, the principal suffer- 
ers, in the language of Judge John- 
son, ** without friends, without funds, 
and without time, could not resort 
to suits at law.” ‘The laws thus 
became a part of the settled policy 
of the state. 

It is only within a few years that 
other states have adopted similar 
laws. It is not even pretended that 
they had had in the mean time any 
actual experience of their necessity, 
even such questionable experience 
as led to their adoption in South 
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Carolina; or that the free negroes 
who all along had been freely ad- 
mitted to the ports of Savannah, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, had occa- 
sioned any inconvenience against 
which ordinary regulations of police 
were not sufficient to guard. ‘To 
shut them out of their harbors, or to 
shut them up in their prisons if they 
should enter them, is undoubtedly 
an easier and more summary way 
of * regulating” them, and the ex- 
ample of South Carolina had shown 
that it could be adopted with im- 
punity ; this is as it appears to us in 
the whole account of the matter. 

In all confidence, therefore, we 
submit the question to the judgment 
of our readers, whether the attempt 
to justify on the plea of necessity, 
the adoption and maintenance of the 
South Carolina policy, by an appeal 
to history and experience, is not a 
signal failure ; whether the facts al- 
leged, even if conceded, satisfy the 
exigencies of the argument ; wheth- 
er the proof of them is not wholly 
inadequate ; whether citizens of oth- 
er states have not been by that state 
proscribed and outlawed as the au- 
thors of evils for which she herself 
and her institutions are alone respon- 
sible ; and whether in view of the 
spirit in which her policy was con- 
ceived, matured and established, her 
claim for special sympathy is not 
rather upon slave-drivers and _nulli- 
fiers, than upon the loyal friends of 
liberty and the Union. But the ap- 
peal to history has yet another re- 
sult. It can not escape our attention 
that from first to last there has been 
no trial of milder means, but that 
the violent and extreme measures 
which are justified as necessary, 
have been the first and immediate 
resort. Such being the facts, we 
insist that on the present issue, 
South Carolina is in no condition to 
avail herself of any plea of neces- 
sity. She is bound to prove upon 
that issue, not only that the dangers 
alleged are real, imminent and great, 
and threatening not merely her do- 
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mestic policy, but the present safety 
of her people—not only that con- 
stituuional measures are inadequate 
to her protection—but that of all oth- 
ers, those she has chosen to adopt, 
are the mildest and least injurious 
that are adequate to that purpose. 
And this she has no right even to 
assert, in the face of her steady re- 
fusal from the outset to make trial 
of a more lenient policy. She can 
not claim that she has trespassed re- 
luctantly and by compulsion on 
rights which her whole conduct evin- 
ces that she holds in utter contempt. 

That salutary regulations for the 
government of foreign free blacks, 
in southern ports, which should be 
open to no constitutional objection, 
might have been adopted with at 
least a probability that they would 
prove adequate to the purpose, we 
have already sufficiently proved. 
But whatever may be said of other 
measures, there is one at least as to 
which there can be no doubt. The 
intermingling of free blacks from 
abroad with slaves, may be attended 
with any degree of danger; to con- 
trol them when once mixed up with 
that population, may be difficult even 
to impossibility ; but every source 
of danger is cut off and every diffi- 
culty obviated, by confining them to 
their vessels, by prohibiting and pre- 
venting their coming on_ shore. 
That such a measure is practicable 
and would be effectual, will hardly 
be questioned ; but if it is question- 
ed, we appeal to the experience of 
South Carolina herself. For twen- 
ty-two years she has with safety ad- 
mitted to her ports, free negroes on 
board certain vessels, under precise- 
ly such a regulation. By an excep- 
tion in the law of 1823, free per- 
sons of color on board national ves- 
sels of the United States or of friend- 
ly powers, are exempted from the 
operation of that law, “ unless said 
free negroes shall be found on shore, 
after being warned by the sheriff or 
his deputy to keep on board their 
vessels.” ‘There is no need of com- 
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ment on this significant fact. Such 
a law, rigidly enforced against the 
objects of it, might be justly regard- 
ed as a very harsh one ; there would 
be, to say the least, great doubt as 
to its constitutionality ; we do not 
admit that it could be justified by 
any necessity which has yet been 
proved to exist; but, waiving all 
these considerations, we insist that 
no possible necessity can justify any 
thing more than this ; that this is the 
utmost limit to which South Carolina 
or any other state can go in tres- 
passing on the rights of other states 
or their citizens, and claim the for- 
bearance of the injured parties ; and 
that every step taken beyond it is ag- 
gression, wanton, gratuitous, and ut- 
terly inexcusable. 

We have thus examined, with 
rather an excess of concession, the 
plea of necessity put in by the ad- 
vocates of the South Carolina poli- 
cy. We have shown that in its best 
estate it is a useless weapon in 
their hands; in justice to the truth 
of the case, we ought now to show, 
more fully than time or space will 
permit, how effectively it might be 
turned against them. The necessi- 
ty which really dictates the main- 
tenance of these laws, is a very 
different thing from that which we 
have been contemplating. It is sim- 
ply the necessity of upholding, at 
all hazards, and by any sacrifice 
whatever of right and justice, against 
all the causes which are tending to 
undermine or overthrow it, the su- 
premacy of slavery and of the slave- 
holding interest. Obeying this ne- 
cessity, the southern states have been 
gradually maturing a policy, the ef- 
fect of which is to put down and 
keep down, below the level of the 
slaves themselves, that portion of 
the enslaved race who are guilty of 
being free. The slave code has no 
provisions more revoltingly tyranni- 
cal, than those devised to carry out 
this policy. And of these there are 
none more terribly effective, than 
the laws of which the Act of South 
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Carolina, “to prevent free negroes 
and other persons of color from en- 
tering the state,” is a specimen, and, 
if we mistake not, was the model. 
It is these laws, now enforced in 
nearly all the slaveholding states, 
that make the free negro, who ven- 
tures beyond the precinct in which 
his lot may be cast and where he is 
suffered to vegetate, in effect an out- 
law. If, crossing the line of his na- 
tive state, he is detained, by what- 
ever necessity, beyond the short pe- 
riod of absence which the law may 
allow, he finds his return precluded 
—he is not permitted to remain 
where he is and acquire a domicil— 
the adjoining states are closed against 
him—wherever he may turn, the 
law is his enemy, and he has no 
choice but to take refuge in the 
swamps, or to surrender himself to 
the sheriff and enrich the coffers of 
the state by the price of his liberty. 
It is to this policy, rather than to 
any special distrust of himself, though 
such distrust doubtless there is, that 
the colored citizen of Massachusetts 
falls a victim when he enters the 
harbor of Charleston. When there- 
fore the Carolina legislator, appeal- 
ing to our sympathies, protests that 
he is a most reluctant trespasser— 
that his sole object is, in the strictest 
self-defense, to ward off the fire- 
brands which incendiary abolition- 
ists, through the agency of colored 
seamen on board northern vessels, 
would scatter among their dwellings, 
we point to the whole law as it stands 
on hisstatute-book, and retort—‘ But 
you do not stop with free negroes on 
board northern vessels, or any ves- 
sels; the free negroes from Balti- 
more, from Norfolk, from the inte- 
rior of North Carolina or Georgia, 
meet the same proscription; you 
say, in so many words, * It shall not 
be lawful for any free negro or per- 
son of color, to migrate into this 
state, or be brought or introduced 
into its limits, under any pretext 
whatever, by land or water ;” and 
if any such are found there, you 
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say, they shall be imprisoned—they 
shall be whipped—they shall be sold 
as slaves. Your legislation would 
be just the same, if there were not 
a free state nor an abolitionist in the 
Union. It is the legislation which 
systematically sacrifices the free 
colored race to the growing exigen- 
cies of your cherished institution. 
Their presence and prosperity, you 
rightly judge, is always dangerous 
to that institution. In pursuing that 
system, you make it a capital point 
to prevent the increase of that class, 
either by emancipation, immigra- 
tion, or temporary sojourn. And in 
like manner is it a capital point, if 
you find any of the race contrave- 
ning that policy, however innocent- 
ly, and can lay your hands on them, 
to treat them, not merely as offend- 
ers against a penal law, who yet 
have some rights, and whose punish- 
ment you seek in some measure to 
proportion to the intrinsic demerit of 
their acts, but as outlaws, exposed 
at your sole discretion, though civil- 
ized and Christian men and citizens, 
to acts of violence which if inflicied 
on the savage African in his native 
wilderness, would make you an ob- 
ject of abhorrence to the whole 
Christian world.’ 

In the necessity, therefore, which 
has dictated this oppressive legisla- 
tion, in the policy which it is intend- 
ed to subserve, there is not only 
nothing to palliate, but every thing to 
aggravate its intrinsic cruelty and 
injustice. In carrying out, by laws 
which abrogate the most essential 
conditions of the constitutional com- 
pact, a policy like this, the states 
which adopt it can claim and ought 
to receive from their sister states 
neither co-operation nor connivance. 
If they choose to enforce it upon 
their own and each other’s subjects, 
there is no help for it; but there is 
or ought to be help for it, when citi- 
zens of other states become its vic- 
tims, while in the peaceable and in- 
nocent exercise of rights, valuable 
to them, and guaranteed them by 
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the Constitution and laws of the 
Union. And especially, when, as in 
the case of South Carolina, the laws 
which inflict the wrong are studious- 
ly so framed as to leave the injured 
citizen no remedy which he can 
himself apply, making it physically 
impossible for him either to resist 
their execution or test their validity, 
we hold it to be the solemn duty of 
his own state, a duty which Massa- 
chusetts, to her lasting honor, has 
been the first to recognize, to inter- 
pose in his behalf, and in all lawful 
ways to endeavor to resist the ag- 
gression, to right the wrong, and 
prevent its recurrence. 

Such ample cause has Massachu- 
setts found for interfering in behalf 
of her citizens. We have proposed 
further to consider whether that in- 
terference has been properly con- 
ducted. A brief statement of the 
measures adopted will show that they 
were strictly appropriate, if not in- 
deed the only ones which the nature 
of the case permitted. 

The first action of Massachusetts 
was by resolutions adopted in 1839, 
in consequence of numerous _peti- 
tions presented to the Legislature of 
that and preceding years. ‘This 
declaration, premising that, “ under 
the laws of several states in this 
Union, citizens of this common- 
wealth, visiting those states for pur- 
poses of business, or driven thither 
by misfortune, had often been and 
continued to be, though guiltless of 
crime, cast into prison, subjected to 
onerous fines, and in many instan- 
ces sold into slavery ;”’ simply re- 
cognized the duty of the state to pro- 
tect her citizens in their rights, re- 
monstrated against the laws in ques- 
tion as invading those rights, and 
authorized measures to be taken for 
the relief of the sufferers. “ lt de- 


nounced no one, insulted no one, 
threatened none. Respectful in lan- 
guage, and strictly defensive in its 
tone, it rested on the hope that some- 
thing would yet be done by the vol- 
untary act of the offending states to 
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remedy the grievances complained 
of.” 

But this remonstrance produced no 
effect; and therefore, after waiting 
three years, and finding that citizens 
of the state still continued to suffer as 
before, the Legislature, in 1842, 
passed other resolves, authorizing 
the Governor, on application in be- 
half of any citizen imprisoned under 
these laws, “ to take all suitable and 
proper measures to cause such citi- 
zen to be discharged from his im- 
prisonment, and the legality of such 
imprisonment to be tried and deter- 
mined by the courts of the United 
States.” 

This measure it was found would 
not reach the case; for the reason 
that the sufferers in prison could 
take no measures to avail themselves 
of the proffered assistance. In 1843, 
therefore, the Governor was by re- 
solution authorized to employ agents 
in the ports of Charleston and New 
Orleans, to institute suits in behalf 
of any such citizens, with the same 
purpose of testing the legality of 
their imprisonment. No lawyer, 
however, could be found in either 
of these cities to undertake the duty ; 
and therefore, as a last resort, the 
Legislature of 1844 authorized the 
Executive to employ as agents citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, whose duty 
it should be to proceed to those ports 
and there take the proper measures 
to promote an amicable appeal of 
the controversy to the highest tribu- 
nal of the Union. Under this re- 
solve, an eminent citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Samuel Hoar, was 
appointed to the agency, and pro- 
ceeded to Charleston to exercise its 
duties. The result of this mission 
is well known. Mr. Hoar, attempt- 
ing in a manner perfectly respectful 
to perform the simple and peaceful 
duty assigned him, was prevented by 
the violence of a mob, and driven 
from the state, and the disgraceful 
outrage was immediately sanctioned 
bya special act of the Legislature of 
South Carolina. 

Vow. IV. 27 
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Such have been the proceedings 
of Massachusetts, in her efforts to 
obtain for her injured citizens pro- 
tection and redress. Upon a review 
of them, we think she may well, in 
the language of her protest, ‘‘ chal- 
lenge the world to show that she has 
done any act in connection with this 
subject which it was not her indis- 
pensable duty to her citizens to do 
for their protection, or which any 
state has a just right to complain of 
her for doing. Neither has there 
been a word placed upon her statute 
book which she has occasion to re- 
gret. Her remonstrance has been 
grave, respectful, reasonable. Her 
measures have been moderate, strict- 
ly lawful, conciliatory, in the spirit 
of truth and peace. Let posterity 
decide whether South Carolina will 
be entitled, with any justice, to say 
as much.” 

The conduct of the latter state it 
can not be necessary for us to cha- 
racterize. Her Act for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Hoar, was followed by 
an Act making it a high misdemean- 
or, punishable with fine and impris- 
onment and banishment from the 
state, to call in question before any 
court the validity of the obnoxious 
laws, or to come into the state with 
that intent ; and in the very infatua- 
tion of despotism, as if to show how 
utterly unmeaning a term is free- 
dom in a land of slavery, and to 
heap up odium and detestation on 
her own head, she proceeded to re- 
peal, in respect to free persons of 
color imprisoned under her laws, the 
provisions of the ‘* Habeas Corpus 
Act;” not hesitating even to quote it 
by the title by which it has become 
venerable in the history of English 
liberty, as “An Act for the better 
securing the liberty of the subject, 
and to prevent imprisonment beyond 
seas.” 

The controversy rests for the pre- 
sent upon the declaration adopted 
by Massachusetts, in which, ad- 
dressing each of her sister states, she 
enters her earnest and solemn PRo- 
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TEST against the hostile acts of South 
Carolina. We regret that our limits 
will not permit us to do justice to this 
noble document—a document wor- 
thy of the best days of old Massa- 
chusetis and of her best men ; and 
one which, crowning the series of 
her acts, completes the contrast, 
from the first so striking, between 
her conduct and language and those 
of her antagonist; the contrast be- 
tween the spirit of Christianity and 
the spirit of chivalry. Disclaiming 
the purpose of retaliation, and ac- 
knowledging that patience under such 
gross and glaring wrong is the pres- 
entduty of the state, not towards 
South Carolina, but towards the pa- 
cific states, she impressively pro- 
tests against the commission of that 
wrong, adjures her sister states not 
to permit a case of injury to the 
rights of the people of any state to 
find no constitutional mode of redress 
whatsoever, and points out the con- 
sequences which must inevitably en- 
sue, if one state is thus permitted to 
assume and maintain the prerogative 
of setting up her own will or her 
own opinion as law, instead of or in 
opposition to the judgment of that 
high tribunal which the Supreme 
Law of the land has made the final 
arbiter in all cases of conflicting 
right arising under it. 

In opening the discussion now 
concluded, we expressed the hope 
and belief that this controversy would 
yet be decided upon its intrinsic 
merits. It is, indeed, hardly to be 
expected that upon the identical law 
out of which it has arisen the Su- 
preme Court will very soon have an 
opportunity to pronounce ; but laws 
the same in principle are enforced 
in so many of the states, in some of 
which the friends of freedom and the 
right are becoming numerous and 
ardent, that we do confidently ex- 
pect to see at an early day the great 
question, as to whether the Consti- 
tution does or does not recognize and 
protect the essential rights of the 
colored freeman, tried and decided 





before that final tribunal. Armed 
with that decision, for there can be 
no possible doubt as to what it will 
be, Massachusetts may be in a con- 
dition to renew the contest on the 
soil of South Carolina, and force that 
state to the alternative of admitting 
the rights of her citizens, or express. 
ly annulling within her limits, not 
as of old a law of Congress, but the 
Constitution itself. In the mean 
time, we hope, though it is much to 
require of human nature, that she 
will continue to forbear from acts of 
mere retaliation ; and we know that 
she will continue to press, by every 
proper measure and in every proper 
place, her demand of justice for her- 
self and hercitizens. And especial- 
ly, though we know how little is to 
be expected from Congress, abso- 
lutely controlled as it is by the slave- 
holding interest, yet, seeing that the 
Federal Judiciary is charged with 
the duty of protecting the rights of 
citizens under the Federal Constitu- 
tion; that the power of resorting to 
that tribunal, to ascertain and en- 
force those rights, is a fundamen- 
tal right of every citizen ; that South 
Carolina has set herself to defeat that 
right, by making its exercise within 
her limits in certain cases a crime, 
and in other cases impossible ; thata 
case has thus arisen which the law 
organizing the Judiciary department 
did not contemplate and does not 
reach ; that it is the imperative duty 
of the Legislative department to en- 
able the Judiciary to perform its 
functions and give effect to the posi- 
tive enactments of the Constitution ; 
and that further legislation has be- 
come necessary for this purpose, 
and may accomplish it: we hope 
and trust that those who represent 
the state in Congress will be in- 
structed to urge upon that body the 
enactment of such further laws, and 
that all the friends of the Constitu- 
tion and of freedom, there and else- 
where, will co-operate with them in 
the work, as one of paramount im- 
portance and never to be abandoned. 
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CARLYLE’S CROMWELL.* 


Dip the worthy publishers think 
of the significance of the above title, 
which they tacked toa cheap form of 
this work? CartyLe’s Cromwell : 
exactly so! Not the Cromwell who 
has lived in the fancies of most 
men, since, two centuries ago, one 
of that name was dug up from 
Westminster Abbey, and hung upon 
Tyburn gallows; not that quintes- 
sence of cant, falsity and the devil ; 
that red-nosed Noll, who was a mere 
savage fighter, snorting death-fire 
upon St. Charles [. and his canon- 
ized host of cavaliers all the way 
from Edgehill to Naseby,—a_usur- 
per, murderer, hypocrite and prince 
of liars ; not that man at all! Carlyle 
can find no such Cromwell after the 
utmost search in all the truthful his- 
tory of England in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is Oliver (the son of Robert 
Cromwell) who was an active coun- 
try gentleman, a member of Parlia- 
ment in his younger years, and un- 
derstood to have been a wise, devout 
and worthy man, of whom Carlyle 
writes. A man who was once 
somewhat emphatically acknowl- 
edged by the civilized world, as 
England’s Protector and ablest man. 
Till past forty, this Oliver was a 
Huntington farmer; a quiet, just 
man, fearing God and studying the 
Bible—of the class called Puritans. 
He talked and prayed in conference 
meetings, in common with others of 
this sect. Being known, as a man 
who would set well at the mark, his 
fellow citizens deemed him fit to 
represent them in Parliament. He 
went; and for long years, he man- 
fully did the work which his country 
and Parliament called upon him to 
do. The task set him was not an 


* Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speech- 
es: with elucidations. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. In two volumes. Wiley & Put- 
nam, 161 Broadway, New York. 





easy one: it demanded the highest 
qualities of a hero; and Cromwell 
performed it to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of his employers, and to the 
admiration of the world. After this 
was done, he set himself a still har- 
der task, viz. to see that England, 
Scotland and Ireland, were right- 
eously governed. And, in spite of 
obstacles, the like of which no ruler 
ever had to surmount, he did this 
confessedly better than it had ever 
been done before. This is Carlyle’s 
Cromwell. A real hero; a deep, 
earnest, sincere, godly man; a re- 
ality and not a sham; veracious, 
not lying,—truly religious, and as 
far from cant and hypocrisy as any 
other. ‘Truly this is not the Crom- 
well we read of in most histories. 
The two have nothing in common 
with each other, except—neither of 
them could ever be beaten in battle, 
outwitted in council, circumvented 
in diplomacy, or frightened from his 
purpose. Perhaps also we should 
grant that the two men bore a per- 
sonal resemblance to each other: 
the unbeautiful face, the negligent 
toilet, the awkward manners, are 
recognized in both. But here the 
resemblance ceases. The charac- 
ters of the two differ toto calo— 
the whole distance of heaven from 
hell! In mental ability also the 
contrast is great; and even their 
earlier occupations differ,—the one 
being a brewer of malt, the other a 
gentleman farmer in the substantial 
medium class of English life. 

Change the names of these two 
men, and the names of the battles 
they fought, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er the one would ever suggest the 
other. 

But how comes it to pass that 
Carlyle’s Cromwell is so different 
from the Cromwell of Clarendon, 
Hume, and nearly every historian 
since he lived? ‘The reader of this 
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book will not want for an answer to 
this question. 

The period of England’s history 
which comes in review, is of the 
most absorbing interest, and, beyond 
any other, impertant to be studied, 
as it was then that the great princi- 
ples of Church and State were dis- 
cussed and battles for freedom fought. 
Special attention, of late, has been 
paid to the men and events of that 
era. Macaulay’s articles upon Mil- 
ton and Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory, awakened new interest upon 
the subject, and the revival of the 
prelatical controversy has kept it 
alive. In the first of these articles, 
Macaulay placed the Puritans upon 
a moral eminence where Rector 
Coit’s crow-peckings will not much 
disturb them ; and in the last, he did 
something to unchain Cromwell from 
the gallows and replace him in West- 
minster Abbey. He says—* But for 
the weakness of that foolish Ishbo- 
sheth, Richard, the form of the great 
founder of the ‘new’ dynasty, on 
horseback, as when he led the charge 
at Naseby, or on foot, as when he 
took the mace from the table of the 
Commons, would adorn all our 
squares, and overlook our public 
offices from Charing Cross ; and ser- 
mons in his praise would be duly 
preached on his lucky day, the third 
of September, by court chaplains, 
guiltless of the abominations of the 
surplice.” 

We could wish Carlyle had been 
fuller upon the history of this period ; 
but he has done what he undertook. 
Cromwell was canonized among his 
Heroes, and he appears there the 
same man as he does in the work 
before us. Yet here we have given 
us, in the letters and speeches of 
Cromwell, the means by which we 
can better form our own opinion. 
We heartily thank him for his labor ; 
and as admirers of the Puritan char- 
acter generally, and also as their 
descendants—though having, as he 
would tell us, little more than a sham 
resemblance to their characters—we 
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thank him for his handsome tribute 
to their memory. 

Our object is to look at this Puri- 
tan Protector in the glass here pla- 
ced before us—running offoccasion- 
ally into such trains of thought as 
the subject suggests. Cromwell’s 
character stood a poor chance of 
having justice done it from the mo- 
ment his lazy son Richard abdicated 
the Protectorship, and the son of the 
beheaded king, amid shouts of drunk- 
en joy, entered London; and it is 
principally from writers of those 
days, directly or indirectly, that men 
have gathered their knowledge of 
his character. 

Carlyle says Heath’s book—Fla- 
gellum, or the Life and Death of O. 
Cromwell, late Usurper, is the chief 
fountain of all the foolish lies about 
Oliver that have since circulated, 
By other writers than Carlyle, this 
Flagellum has been called * Flagi- 
tium,” and Heath himself, ** Carrion 
Heath, and a lying dolt.” Carlyle, 
after the most thorough examination 
into the subject, dismisses him and 
others like him as false and un- 
worthy of the least credit. 

At a time when it was written of 
Milton: ‘ His fame is gone out like 
a candle in a snuff, and his memory 
will always stink, which might have 
ever lived in honorable repute, had 
he not been a notorious traitor, and 
most impiously and villainously be- 
lied that blessed martyr, Charles I ;” 
at a time when this same St. Charles 
I. was always at the theatre, if a 
play specially obscene was to be act- 
ed by lewd women, and allowed lit- 
tle to be going on in his palace but 
revelry and unmentionable intrigues; 
at a time when every vestige of se- 
riousness, of common morality even, 
was matter of ridicule; at a time 
when clergymen, once sequestered 
for scandal and now restored to their 
former livings, were every week 
picked up drunk in the street by the 
city watch—what kind of justice 
would these men, with Cromwell at 
their head, who had burnt the Book 
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of Sports, and for games and drunk- 
en frolics had substituted the Cate- 
chism and a Gospel ministry, be 
likely to receive from the favorites 
of royalty ? 

And it was into such hands that 
the keeping of Cromwell’s character 
fell. The vulture seized its prey, 
now that it was dead, and, according 
to its nature, devoured it. Crom- 
well was a favorite of no great party 
during the Protectorate. Cavaliers 
and Presbyterians generally, many 
of the Commonwealth’s men, and 
ultimately all the minor sects and 
anarchists, feared and hated him. 
Many of them, while they bore tes- 
timony to the justice of his adminis- 
tration, would take his life because 
he was Protector; and many who 
served under him, and were trusted 
and promoted by him, gave testi- 
mony against him, after the Resto- 
ration, ‘‘ on the principle that the ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.” ‘To all of every 
class, who, at this time or since, 
have written with bitterness or pre- 
judice against Cromwell, our author 
applies quite uncourteous epithets ; 
and particularly to those little men 
that can see in him and the great 
enterprise of his day nothing but 
ambition and hypocrisy. He found, 
after years of search into authentic 
records of this man, that most of 
those who have written about him, 
like his “ friend Ludlow,” were 
timber-headed, flunkey-souled, and 
merely digestive. It was Cromwell’s 
fortune, as it has been the fortune of 
most men who have taken a promi- 
nent part in a great national crisis, 
to have enemies for his first histo- 
rians. Long ago, we noticed a re- 
action taking place in the public 
sentiment of England respecting the 
Protector, and the prophecy is quite 
credible that he will yet be univer- 
sally esteemed as a truly wise and 
good man, as he has ever been ac- 
knowledged a right valiant conquer- 
or and able ruler. 

Whoever would understand Crom- 
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well must throw himself back into 
the scenes, particularly the religious 
scenes of that period. This will 
not be as difficult for a New Eng- 
lander as for Englishmen. From 
Henry VIII, the religious element 
had been most prominent in all the 
excitement and struggles of the 
kingdom. The nation had made 
some half dozen complete religious 
somersets. And for those whose 
pliable natures favored a change of 
their religion with every change of 
the royal head of the church, it be- 
came necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon the religious weather- 
cock at the palace. But it was next 
to impossible for such men as Cran- 
mer, for men of conscience, to 
shape their course with safety. Eliz- 
abeth succeeded in suppressing the 
spirit of liberty; yet before her 
death those who were called Puri- 
tans were ill at ease under her semi- 
popish ceremonials. When James 
came to the throne they had high 
hopes of “ relief.” They were dis- 
appointed. Submission or banish- 
ment was the stern alternative the 
royal pedant offered them. But au- 
thority could not stop discussion. 
A general canvassing of theology 
and church polity went briskly on 
throughout the kingdom—his ma- 
jesty leading the van. Most of the 
middling and higher classes had 
Bibles, and with or without permis- 
sion, were reading for themselves. 
In spite of imprisonment and exile, 
dissent was gaining ground. Pu- 
ritanism, like a genuine healthy 
sprout in the right soil, sent its roots 
deep and its branches wide, and, 
rocked by the tempests, became a 
tree too strong to be uprooted. 
Charles and his bishops, when com- 
paratively weak, attempted to de- 
stroy the giant tree, although Eliza- 
beth at the hight of her power could 
not extirpate the tender shoot. Ar- 
bitrary and illegal measures on the 
part of the court threw the weight 
of power decidedly into the dissent- 
ing scale. The king and his bigoted 
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counsellors, in their madness, went 
their way, and England went her 
way. An open rupture ensued, 
which was not healed till civil war 
with its nameless crimes and cruel- 
ties, for ten years, had coursed 
through the kingdom: not healed 
indeed till the revolution of 1688, 
when England, hopeless of any 
good in the government of the 
Stuarts, banished the last of them 
from her soil. 

Religion was at the bottom of this 
struggle. It was a desire for liberty 
to worship God as they believed 
his word required, and for the en- 
joyment of what they believed to be 
a Gospel ministry free from the 
garnitures of Babylon, that fired 
the souls of those men whom Crom- 
well led to victory. Questions re- 
lating to taxes, free parliament, con- 
stitutions and the like, were proxi- 
mate causes of an appeal to arms. 
Questions of this character were 
doubtless the primary questions with 
many who sided with the Long Par- 
liament in the beginning of the con- 
test. They hoped a fair show of 
resistance to unjust exactions would 
teach his majesty to keep within 
constitutional limits. But in the 
hearts of the genuine Puritans lay 
the strength of the struggle. When 
it commenced, they had an invinci- 
ble determination not to lay down 
their arms till their ** Gospel object” 
was realized. 

Herein, as Carlyle thinks, con- 
sists the heroism of that age. He 
throws himself back into their cir- 
cumstances, he sees through their 
spiritual vision, and without con- 
cealing their errors and vices, finds 
a deep, earnest soul in these men, 
and at the bottom of their enter- 
prise. He continually warns us 
against the prevalent idea, that 
“these seventeenth-century Puri- 
tans were superstitious, crack-brain- 
ed fanatics. ‘Their enthusiasms, if 
well seen into, were not foolish but 
wise. They meant and felt what 
they said. They believed in God, 





an Eternal Justice ruling over this 
world ; and that man owed to him 
a duty of infinite import, high as 
heaven, deep as hell. And it be- 
came him, above all things else, to 
strive that God’s will be done on 
earth as in heaven. They believed 
that Christ’s church should be pre- 
sided over not by sham-priests, but 
by those men whose hearts the Most 
High had touched and hallowed with 
his fire; this was the prayer of 
many, it was the godlike hope and 
effort of some. The Cromwells, 
Pyms, Hampdens, who were under- 
stood on the royalist side to be fire- 
brands of the devil, have had hard 
measure. ‘They really did resem- 
ble firebrands of the devil, if you 
looked at them through spectacles 
of a certain color. For fire is al- 
ways fire. But only by wooden- 
eyed spectacles can the flame-girt 
heaven’s messenger pass for a pe- 
dant and hypocrite. Ah! we find 
the hypocrisy, cant, Machiavelism, 
in the opposite direction.” There 
is much in this strain in the book 
before us. Carlyle believes these 
men were sincerely intent upon the 
establishment of truth and right. 
And in the contrasts he often draws 
between them and their opponents, 
in belief and practice as Christians 
or citizens, they always appear to 
advantage. 

But let us advance to the narra- 
tive. Since the monkey did not let 
him fall from the roof, nor curate 
Johnson permit him to drown, and 
the steeple of Huntington did not 
crush him, Oliver Cromwell lived 
to do a notable work for England. 
Before his deeds and words in a 
public capacity developed his char- 
acter, little need be said of him. 
Nothing peculiar which is now 
known, marked his childhood and 
youth. Carlyle allows that he fell 
into some of the dissipations com- 
mon in his times, though he finds 
no positive evidence of the fact. But 
it is certain that at twenty he was 
reformed. He repented of his sins, 
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and made restitution of money taken 
at the gambling table. His was 
a genuine, gospel conversion—a 
change from wrong doing to right 
doing ; ‘‘a ceasing to do evil and 
learning to do well.” In two letters 
written while he was a staid Puritan 
farmer, little dreaming of the “ births 
of Providence” he was to witness, 
we find him interested in sustaining 
“ lecturers”—preachers of the Pu- 
ritan faith, and also speaking of his 
religious experience; in which ex- 
perience—told in Bible phrase as 
the custom then was, and has been 
in many places since—historians 
have found evidence of enormous 
wickedness in his past life, and the 
germ of his future hypocrisy. It 
doubtless did sound odd to Chris- 
tians of certain names, to hear him 
speaking of the dealings of God 
with his soul. In one of those let- 
ters Cromwell alludes to his former 
spiritual darkness and hatred of the 
light; confesses how great a sinner 
he was in the sight of God, and 
how great is the mercy that could 
save one like him. ‘The remarks 
Carlyle makes upon the inferences 
drawn from these letters, are too 
characteristic and illustrative for us 
toomit. ‘To Rev. Mark Noble :— 
Yes, my reverend imbecile friend, 
he (Cromwell) is clearly one of 
those singular Christian enthusiasts, 
who believe they have a soul to be 
saved, even as you believe you have 
a stomach to be satisfied—and who 
likewise, astonishing to say, actu- 
ally take some trouble about that !’ 
“ Hadst thou never any moral life, 
but only a sensitive and digestive ? 
Thy soul never longed towards the 
serene hights, all hidden from thee ; 
and thirsted as the hart in dry places 
wherein no waters be? It was 
never a sorrow for thee that the 
eternal pole-star had gone out, veil- 
ed itself in dark clouds ;—a sorrow 
only that this or the other noble pa- 
tron forgot thee when a living fell 
vacant? I have known Christians, 
Moslems, Methodists, and, alas ! also 
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reverend irreverent Asses by the 
Dead Sea !” 

*O modern reader, dark as this 
letter may seem, I will advise thee 
to make an attempt to understand it. 
It makes it certain that man once 
had a soul; that he once walked with 
God—his little life a sacred island 
girdled with eternities and godhoods. 
Was it nota time for heroes? They 
were then possible. Yes, there is a 
tone in the soul of this Oliver that 
holds of the perennial. He longs 
towards the mark of the prize of the 
high calling. Let the world and its 
tumults go its way, only let him 
alone! Yet he, too, will do and suf- 
fer for God’s cause, if the call 
come.’ 

In 1628, we find Cromwell, now 
in his 29th year, a member of Par- 
liament for Huntington. He cuts 
no graceful figures in Parliament. 
He was not of the Beau Brummell 
species, “who have their being in 
cloth,” but was known rather as a 
man who drove direct at the root 
of the matter. It appears that he 
was somewhat awkward as a speak- 
er in such a place, having had more 
practice in praying and exhorting 
than in turning smooth periods to the 
edification of dignified public bodies. 
Yet he must have had the essential 
quality of a speaker, for “he was 
full of fervor and much listened to.” 
This is Warwick’s testimony of him 
in 1641, who “ professes his rever- 
ence for that great council was 
much lessened when he saw it give 
such attention to a man ina plain 
cloth suit.” Mr. Hyde had to call 
him to order, and reprove him on 
one occasion in committee, for his 
passionate and offensive language. 
And when, as Lord Clarendon says, 
this Mr. Hyde became his historian, 
the bad blood which Cromwell at 
this time stirred up had not quite 
settled. 

This Parliament, of which Crom- 
well was firsta member, ** was more 
Puritanic, more intent on rigorous 
law and divine gospel than any other 
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had ever been.” Many of the nobil- 
ity and gentry, and the nation gen- 
erally, were against the arbitrary 
measures of Charles and his minis- 
ters. The Parliament was refrac- 
tory, and would grant the king no 
subsidies till he would listen to their 
grievances. ‘The king threatened it 
with immediate dissolution. The 
members knew not what todo. For 
a while they sat dumb with aston- 
ishment and fear at the high mea- 
sures of the Court: until seeing it 
was life or death to England’s free- 
dom, Sir Edward Coke, now eighty 
years old, broke silence ; and with 
tears and amidst general weeping for 
grief and passion, charged the Duke 
of Buckingham with being the cause 
of their miseries. ‘ Yea, yea!” was 
the spontaneous, loud response of 
the House. Bells and bonfires an- 
nounced the general joy of all men. 
Carlyle calls special attention to this 
scene in 1628. There was no re- 
bellion here, but the most patient 
endurance. He asks, “* How came 
tough old Coke upon Littleton to 
melt into tears and sit down unable 
to speak? Let the modern honor- 
able gentleman tell! Let him con- 
sider, and, putting off his shot-belt 
and striving to put on some Bible- 
doctrine, some earnest God’s truth 
or other, try if he can discover why 
he can not tell !” 

The session of this Parliament, 
in 1629, proved brief; yet it still 
more clearly indicated the spirit of 
English Puritanism and English 
men. Charles still continued to levy 
custom-house duties (tonnage and 
poundage) without the consent of 
Parliament. Merchants were im- 
prisoned for refusing to pay them ; 
ard, in religion, matters looked even 
worse. “Bishops Neile and Laud 
were more and more pressing the 
church towards Papistry and the old 
clothes of Babylon. Parliament re- 
solves upon a new remonstrance, in 
which these bishops are to be named. 
The speaker, instructed by the king, 
refuses to put certain questions when 
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ordered by the House. In the midst 
of excitement and confusion, Holles 
seizes the speaker, holds him to his 
seat, while others lock the doors, 
hastily redact emphatic resolutions 
against Arminianism, Papistry, il- 
legal tonnage and poundage, pass 
the same with acclamation, and 
swiftly vanish, to escape the king’s 
soldiers!” Some of the leaders in 
this business were fined and impris- 
oned. Parliament was dissolved, 
and the members went to their re- 
spective places of abode—Cromwell 
to his farming at Huntington. 

The Court have their own way 
yet for twelve years. For twelve 
years, and the sore so ripe for the 
lancet now! Will not the patient 
be restive after it has gone on for 
this length of time festering, absorb- 
ing all the baneful humors of the 
body social, politic and religious? 
It would seem the operator will need 
have a care! Between the disso- 
lution of this and the meeting of 
the Long Parliament, one or two in- 
cidents occurred which indicate the 
spirit of the times. In the summer 
of 1633, the king goes to Scotland, 
ostensibly to be crowned—really to 
get his pretended bishops set on foot 
there; Laud’s Tulchans converted 
into real calves, for the Presbyterian 
cow proves refractory.* 


*« Did the reader ever see, or fancy in 
his mind, a Tulchan? Tulchan is, or 
rather was,.for the thing is long since ob- 
solete, a calf-skin stuffed into the rude 
similitude of a calf—similar enough to de- 
ceive the imperfect perceptive organs of 
a cow. At milking time, the Tulchan, 
with head duly bent, was set as if to suck ; 
the fond cow looking round fancied that 
her calf was busy, and that all was right, 
and so gave her milk freely, which the 
cunning maid was straining in white 
abundance into her pail all the while! 
The Scotch milkmaids in those days cried, 
‘where is the Tulchan ?—is the Tulchan 
ready?” So of the bishops. Scotch 
Jairds were eager enough to miik the 
church lands and tithes, to get rents out 
of them freely, which was not always 
easy. They were glad to construct a 
form of bishops to please the king and 
church, and make the ‘ milk’ come with- 
out disturbance. The reader now knows 
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“ Laud attended him, as he did 
king James in 1617. ‘The —y4 
still finds ‘no religion at all’ 
Scotland ; no surplices, no aed in 
the east, no bowings, no respond- 
ing; not the smallest regularity of 
fuglemanship and devotional drill- 
exercise, ‘ which grieved him much.’ 
But he purposed at this time to set 
the Tulchan apparatus in full play. 
Small success attended the enter- 
prise. ‘The cow saw it was but a 
stuffed calf, and dealt somewhat 
sharply with it. Yet, for the time the 
chapel at Holyrood-house was fitted 
up with all necessary equipments, 
and the little bishops gave a stroke 
of ‘service,’ to show the natives how 
an artist could do it!” 

* But in 1638, at Edinburgh, on 
a July Sabbath, a strange spectacle 
is seen. The Archbishop, having 
now, with much manipulation, got 
his liturgy and bishops ready, 
brought them out there to action— 
and lo! Jenny Geddes hurled her 
stool at their head! ‘Thou foul 
thief, wilt thou say mass at my lug ?” 
‘A Pope! a Pope! stane him!’ cried 
others. It is clear there can be no 
service that day. For thirty years, 
Scotland, with her John Knox Pres- 
byterianism and strong anti-surplice 
tendencies, had been as silent as 
possible, while she bitterly felt much. 
This flight of Jenny’s stool was a 
signal at which Scotland, and, be- 
hind that, all England and Ireland, 
rose into unappeasable commotion. 
Jenny becomes more famous than 
the Trojan Helen. 

“In London, in these days, other 
exciting scenes are visible. Men 
put in pillories, branded with hot 
irons, and having their ears cut off 
—all for their sin against Laud and 
his surplices at Al!hallow-tide—and 


what a Tulchan ray was. A piece of 
mechanism constructed, not without dif- 
ficulty, in Parliament and king's council, 
among the Scots; and torn asunder after- 
wards with dreadful clamor; and scattered 
to the four winds, so soon as the cow be- 
came awake toit!’’ (Vol. I, p. 42.) 
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for sin against no other man or thing. 
Prynne’s ears had been cropped be- 
fore, and now being sewed on, were 
sheared specially close. Also Hamp- 
den’s trial, for refusing to pay ship- 
money, is filling the country with all 
manner of dangerous discussions ; 
and by it he becomes the most fa- 
mous man in England.” 

Bearing in mind that the Puritan 
leaven had been fermenting till the 
greater portion of the middle class 
of the nation—merchants, farmers, 
mechanics—was thoroughly leaven- 
ed; and that the popish bigotry of 
the king and bishops, together with 
the arbitrary measures of the Court 
party, in all matters, now for twelve 
years and more, had led ali men to 
tremble for their country, we come 
to the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

The occasion and absolute neces- 
sity for calling another Parliament 
was the want of money to chastise 
the Scots. ‘ The Presbyterians had 
rent their Tulchan apparatus so 
roughly, and otherwise so ill com- 
ported themselves towards his Ma- 
jesty’s government, that he deemed 
it important to punish them.” The 
year before, (1639) he had made 
the attempt and shamefully failed— 
the Scots making much the more 
formidable show of fight. The un- 
constitutional methods of raising 
money began to fail, and there was 
no farther hope but in summoning 
a Parliament. There is universal 
gladness and astonishment, for Eng- 
land had despaired of ever seeing 
another Parliament. But in three 
weeks it is dissolved, and nothing 
done—not being in a humor to grant 
supplies with which to fight the 
Scots. Strafford, the ablest man the 
king had, and the most rigorous in 
arbitrary exactions, advises the king 
to raise money by other methods and 
subscribes liberally himself. An 
army is again collected and on its 
march towards Scotland ; yet with 
no betier success. The king’s own 
soldiers call it a bishop’s war, and 
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every where on their march showed 
more disposition to make war upon 
the surplice than the covenant. 
They shot some of their own offi- 
cers ; they hooted the Church cler- 
gy and cheered the Puritan. ‘The 
Scotch army is also again in the 
field, and determined this time to 
march into England and present 
their “ grievances” to his Majesty. 
““There they are in hodden gray, 
with blue caps, and each man with 
a haversack of oatmeal on his back, 
wading the Tweed. ‘The king’s 
forces hurriedly march back te York, 
where he and Strafford, ‘in a fine 
frenzy’ at this turn of affairs, are 
waiting.” What can be done ?— 
Make a treaty with the Scots till we 
can gain strength, and instantly sum- 
mon a new Parliament, for other- 
wise London City will positively lend 
no more money. ‘The other was 
called the Short Parliament; this 
which meets now, the 3d of Novem- 
ber of the same year, the Long Par- 
liament. Oliver Cromwell sat in 
both as member for Cambridge. 
Such is a brief outline of some of the 
incidents of this history up to the 
time when the struggle commenced 
between Charles and his Parliament. 
Strafford and Laud are soon im- 
peached, and safely lodged in the 
Tower; and it immediately comes 
to “ push of pike” and fiery death 
“ charges.” The battle of Edge- 
hill was fought in October, 1642. 
So ripe was the nation for settling 
their grievances by this method, 
since it was plain no other would 
avail! ‘Two standards are erected, 
and to every county, neighborhood, 
family, the fearful question is put— 
“ Which will you follow?” The 
Scottish army wait upon the north- 
ern frontier, paid £850 per day, ac- 
cording to treaty, to see what may 
turn up. The king is under the 
necessity of seeking foreign aid, 
while the requisitions of the Par- 
liament for men and money are 
promptly met. Thousands enlist in 
a-day ; the rich lay their money and 
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plate, women their very thimbles, 
upon the altar of their country. All 
of which facts, in the significant 
phrase of our author, tell loudly— 
what o’clock itis! Not that, at this 
early stage of the business, the Par- 
liament, or any of the leading Puri- 
tans or Presbyterians, thought of 
getting rid of king Charles. Not till 
attempts, an hundred times repeated, 
had proved that no trust could be 
placed in him, did any party, in Par. 
liament or out, propose to do with- 
out the king. Charles’s own party 
cursed him bitterly for his duplicity 
and faithlessness! Strafford had to 
cry in his agony—* Put not your 
trust in princes !” 

But we shall repeat the history of 
this war no farther than it is neces. 
sary to exhibit the character of 
Cromwell. Carlyle calls him the 
‘soul of the Puritan revolt; with- 
out whom it had never been a re- 
volt transcendently memorable, and 
an epoch in the world’s history.’ 
But he does not mean that Crom- 
well was, as he has been called, 
the prince of rebels. His idea is, 
that Cromwell, after years of hard 
fighting, victory, negociation, treaty 
and remonstrance with the king, 
with prelacy, with Presbyterian 
league and covenant, clearly saw 
that the thing fought for could not 
be secured, with either Charles or 
his son at the head of the nation; 
that he saw what all England in 
1688 felt to be true ; what the world 
now grants was true, viz. that one 
man ought not to be suffered to ruin 
a whole nation; that peaceable cit- 
izens ought not to be pilloried and 
imprisoned for a conscientious wor- 
ship of God. Hence he was not 
for “ taking a little bit of paper for 
all this!” He saw that an exclu- 
sive Presbyterianism was no more 
just, than an exclusive Laudism. 
He wanted for himself and his iron- 
sides, who had hazarded all in the 
struggle, and done the principal 
work from Edgehill to Worcester, 
simply, that so long as they were 
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peaceable citizens, they might enjoy 
liberty of conscience in religious 
things. And, as his whole after 
life proved, he was more than wil- 
ling that others should have the 
same privilege. World’s conven- 
tions are called in 1846, to see if 
that can not be done, which, two 
centuries ago, Cromwell clearly saw 
should be done, and which toa good 
degree he did. We have known 
men nota little praised for being 
ahead of their age ! 

*“ But Cromwell was a rebel, a 
hypocrite, a monster of cruelty.” 
To give the right name to a man’s 
character, placed in Cromwell’s cir- 
cumstances, is not an easy matter. 
Most men are held to be bad men 
when they think or act contrary to 
popular feeling. He isa bad man 
who is said to be such in the books 
we read or in the remarks we hear 
about him. We believe it is now a 
conceded point that very good and 
great men may go by all manner of 
opprobrious names, for at least two 
centuries. But we shall leave these 
heavy charges to be cleared up by 
the narrative. Cromwell was sent 
by the Parliament, at a time when 
the Parliament was in the highest 
favor with the nation generally, to 
raise forces in his own county. 
The king had set up his standard of 
rebellion against the constitution 
and the laws of England, and was 
determined to do with the sword, 
what he could not do by mere au- 
thority. Pariiament, with slavery 
or death thus staring them in the 
face, urged on by the general voice 
of the nation, determined to resist. 
They sent out in all directions to 
gather forces to meet the crisis. 
Cromwell, without ever having seen 
a battle, without the least instruction 
at this time in military affairs, was 
more efficient and successful than 
others. As a matter of course, he 
became distinguished. He was al- 
ways victorious, while others suffer- 
ed defeat. This, in our fighting 
world, has not been deemed pecu- 
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liarly criminal. He was rapidly 
promoted ; for in all great emergen- 
cies people take care to place able 
men in stations of responsibility. 
He soon understood the enemy he 
had to deal with, and the kind of 
fighting material which was needed ; 
and he remodeled his army accord- 
ingly. He turned out the ‘ city tap- 
sters’ and selected ‘ substantial, hon- 
est, God-fearing men.’ As colonel 
of his regiment, as commander in 
chief, or as lord protector, he show- 
ed all the sagacity of Napoleon in 
selecting men for the work that was 
to be done. Another thing to be 
noted as characteristic of him, is 
that since he was sent to fight 
Charles and his cavaliers, he did it 
in right good earnest! It had come 
to war, and he was not the fool to 
fight gently. ‘1 would shoot the 
king himself, if | met him on the 
field, he said. ‘ Horrible!” Well; 
all the horror lies in fighting at all. 
Possibly the horror of this war be- 
longs to Charles Stuart. Or if to 
Cromwell, then only in common with 
the English Parliament and nation. 

Sent to subdue Ireland, he places. 
himself before Kedah, and sends a 
summons of surrender on penalty 
of universal massacre. He does as 
he says. Every man in the garrison 
is put to death. His name became 
a terror; every body knew what to 
expect, and Ireland was speedily sub- 
dued, and with much less blood and 
suffering, as Cromwell knew would 
be the fact, than doing it gently 
would have cost. Napoleon did not 
shoot paper wads at that Paris mob ; 
and all men say with him, ‘ it would 
have cost too many lives!’ 

The truth is, Cromwell was cruel 
only as war itself is cruel. He did 
not allow his soldiers to plunder, or 
in any way injure man, woman or 
child. It was death for them to do 
it, but not for Rupert’s men. When 
he was in Scotland with his army, 
the people soon learned that they 
were far safer near Cromwell’s 
army than in the vicinity of their 
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own. But on the battle-field, when 
veritable fighting was the order of 
the day, Cromwell and his lronsides 
with Scripture on their standards, 
with psalms of praise on their 
tongues, did that work in the only 
way it ever should be done—with 
their might. They fought with their 
might, for the appeal was made to 
the ‘mights of men.’ But these 
men fought also with prayer, believ- 
ing that God would bring the cause 
to a righteous decision,—a _ confi- 
dence, which, as our author inti- 
mates, we moderns can poorly un- 
derstand. They did practically lay 
it to heart, that a just God presided 
over that land, and that He would 
favor the right. 

When Cromwell petitioned Par- 
liament to have men admitted into 
the army, whose consciences would 
not allow them to take the cov- 
enant, some of the Scotch com- 
missioners began to think he should 
be prosecuted as an incendiary. 
But as soon as they needed him 
again to save their heads from the 
gallows, they voted him money, and 
after he had accomplished the work 
they voted him honor. Yet it was 
at this time that a division was com- 
menced among the friends of Par- 
liament, which ultimately led to 
a purgation and dissolution of Par- 
liament, to military sway and Oli- 
ver’s protectorship. 

After Charles I. and his cavaliers 
were completely subdued, at the 
close of 1645, and no farther hope 
remained of subduing Parliament 
and the nation, all parties began to 
play very singular games. Pres- 
byterianism was in the ascendant, 
strongly backed by London City. 
A large portion of the army and 
many citizens of England were In- 
dependents. Yet they were as yet 
willing to have the Presbyterian 
platform of church government 
stand fora limited time. Cromwell 
voted for this in Oct. 1647, when a 
proposition of the kind to be offered 
to the king was under discussion ; 
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yet he then requested that there 
might be ‘ latitude for conscience.’ 
Most of the nobility, the Catholics, 
and High Churchmen are now in 
the nadir, looking wistfully at what 
may turn up. ‘The voice of the 
levellers is yet but faintly heard. 
In this attitude of the several par- 
ties, the one great question is— 
‘What will the king do?’ There 
he is, conquered, not a soldier on 
foot, yet all eyes are upon him. 
The Presbyterians most passionate- 
ly entreat him to sign their propo- 
sitions and become a good Presby- 
terian king of England. They 
warn him of the worst consequences 
from the ‘sectarian parties’ if he 
refuses. But they find it more dif- 
ficult to treat with him than they 
did to conquer him. No dependence 
could be placed upon what he said. 
There were several bidders at the 
same time, and all understood he 
would strike himself off at the highest 
offer, if he found he could not de- 
ceive the whole, and be king again 
on his ownterms. But after months 
spent in negotiation, his final an- 
swer to the Presbyterian proposi- 
tions comes a decided, no! He 
hopes the parties will go to fighting 
each other, and thus give him a fair 
chance; also that help may soon 
come from other quarters. A part 
of his hope, though much the small- 
est part, is realized. The struggle 
now, during 1646-7, is between the 
city and the Presbyterian majority 
of Parliament on one side, the army 
and the Independents on the other. 
Of the numberless petitions, remon- 
strances, army manifestoes, insur- 
rections, negotiations, &c., during 
these years, we have not space to 
say any thing. Cromwell is con- 
stant in his attendance at Parlia- 
ment, yet watching and occasionally 
visiting the army near by. Carlyle 
denies that there is any evidence of 
his exciting commotions, that by 
‘hypocrisy and master strokes of 
duplicity’ he might worm his way 
to power. He says, ‘history has 
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treated this matter in a very sad 
way. Mistakes, exaggerations, false- 
hoods abound. How many grave 
historical statements still circulate, 
accredited by Bishop Burnet and 
the like, which on examination you 
will find melt away into after-dinner 
rumors, gathered from ancient red- 
nosed Presbyterian gentlemen, : ‘t- 
ting over claret under blessed Resto- 
ration! It was not Cromwell that 
raised these discontents, but the ele- 
mental powers. Nor was it by du- 
plicity that Cromwell steered him- 
self victoriously across sucha de- 
vouring chaos; but by continuances 
of noble manful simplicity,—by 
meaning one thing before God and 
meaning the same before men as a 
strong man does.’ 

Both parties profess a desire for 
the settlement of the nation, with 
Charles at the head, and to have the 
army, except that portion of it need- 
ed for Ireland, disbanded. But they 
could not agree upon the conditions. 
The army want all arrears paid and 
Parliament offers to pay down only 
a small part. In their manifesto, 
written by Cromwell, the army also 
demand justice to themselves re- 
specting the abuse which they had 
received from certain members of 
Parliament. And one other de- 
mand, much the deepest in their 
hearts, is thus stated in the mani- 
festo :—** We desire a settlement of 
the peace of the kingdom and of 
the liberties of the subject, accord- 
ing to the votes and declarations of 
Parliament, which before we took 
arms, were, by the Parliament used 
as arguments and inducements to 
invite us, and divers of our dead 
friends out; some of whom have 
lost their lives in this war, which, 
being now, by God’s blessing, finish- 
ed, we think we have as much right 
to demand, and desire to see a hap- 
py settlement, as we have to our 
money and to the other common 
interest of soldiers which we have 
insisted upon. We find also the 
ingenuous and honest people, in al- 
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most all parts of the kingdom where 
we come, full of the sense of ruin 
and misery if the army should be 
disbanded before the peace of the 
kingdom, and those other things be- 
fore mentioned, have a full and per- 
fect settlement. We have said be- 
fore, and profess it now, we desire 
no alteration of the civil govern- 
ment. As little do we desire to in- 
terrupt, or in the least to intermed- 
dle with the settling of the Presby- 
terial government. Nor did we 
seek to open a way for licentious 
liberty, under pretense of obtaining 
ease for tender consciences. We 
profess, as ever, in these things, 
when once the state has made a set- 
tlement, we have nothing to say, 
but to submit or suffer. Only we 
could wish that every good citizen, 
and every man who walks peaceably 
in a blameless conversation, and is 
beneficial to the commonwealth, 
might have liberty and encourage- 
ment; this being according to the 
true policy of all states, and even 
to justice itself.” At the close of 
this manifesto, signed by Fairfax, 
Cromwell and other officers, they 
say they are drawing near the city ; 
yet if their just demands are met 
no harm shall come. They and 
their soldiers will then be ready to 
go to Ireland or disband as Parlia- 
ment directs. But rather than be 
‘unrighted’ in these things, they 
will ‘lose all.’ This was directed 
to the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council of the city, with the 
request that they would lay the mat- 
ter before Parliament. Here be- 
gins the army rebellion against its 
employer. Without doubt Crom- 
well’s hand is most conspicuous in 
this movement. They were order- 
ed not to quarter within twenty five 
miles of the city, and they now ap- 
proach it for the object specified. 
While Cromwell was absent on duty 
to the North, the Parliament is purged 
of members most offensive to the 
army, and the terror of the sword 
henceforth rules. 
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The ‘ elucidation’ of Carlyle upon 
this turning point of settling the 
government after the king was con- 
quered, is this—* Cromwell and 
those who sympathized with him 
upon the chief matter in dispute 
from the beginning, loved order as 
much as other men, and hated an- 
archy. But they more clearly than 
others discerned what order and dis- 
order really were. The forest trees 
are not in ‘order’ because they are 
all clipt into the same shape of 

. Dutch dragons, and forced to die or 
grow in this way; but because in 
each of them there is the same gen- 
uine unity of life, from the inmost 
pith to the utmost leaf, and they do 
grow according to that. Cromwell, 
in the position he occupied, naturally 
became the head of this schismatic 
party—intent to grow, not as Dutch 
dragons, but as real trees. The 
Presbyterians of both kingdoms re- 
belled when, in 1639-40, the court 
party attempied to apply the ‘shears’ 
to them; Cromwell and those for 
the voluntary ‘ principle’ in religion 
rebel when the Presbyterians at- 
tempt to shear them in 1647-8.” 
At this time, “the general English 
mind, which, loving good order in 
all things, loves regularity even at a 
high price, could be content with 
this Presbyterian scheme which we 
call the Dutch dragon one; but a 
deeper portion of the English mind 
inclines decisively to growing in the 
forest-tree way,—and indeed will 
shoot out into very singular excres- 
cences, Quakerisms and what not, 
in coming years.” 

But leaving the king carefully 
watched in the Isle of Wight, and 
the various powers and factions in 
and around London, stormfuily 
working out their several destinies, 
we turn our attention to some things 
which belong to the essence of this 
Puritan revolt: in which we can see 
Carlyle, as well as his hero, made 
manifest. Every one who has read 
the history of these stormy times, 
has noticed the frequency of days of 
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fasting and prayer. One regular 
weekly fast was observed for years 
on the Parliar:eut side. ‘The inter- 
position of God was invoked by both 
parties, from the first appeal to arms. 
But on the Puritan side, particularly 
with Cromwell and the army, this 
aspect of the enterprise is constant- 
ly in sight. As we have intimated, 
it was no new thing for this class of 
men to pray and ‘ prophesy.’ They 
were essentially of the same reli- 
gious belief and practice as the first 
settlers of New England, and we 
know what they were in these par- 
ticulars. The circumstances in which 
they were placed in England, led to 
somewhat different manifestations of 
their faith; but the prominence of 
the religious element in their daily 
life, in their families, in their fre- 
quent meetings, upon all occasions 
and in all places, was common to 
them all. Where others have found 
nothing but mad enthusiasm or sheer 
hypocrisy in these religious exerci- 
ses, and ways of the Puritans, Car- 
lyle finds their noblest quality. He 
believes them to have been most sin- 
cere in their religion. And it is in 
the depth of their sincerity and their 
earnestness, that he finds the noblest 
heroism our world has witnessed for 
nearly two thousand years. God’s 

Bible was believed by them as by 
no other people. Its promises were 
for them, and they ‘ layed hold’ of 
the hope there set before them. 
They lived in a day when war ina 
righteous cause was deemed a sacred 
duty, and they believed their cause 
righteous,—* God’s cause which He 
would not desert.’ ‘They went forth 
nothing doubting. God’s gospel had 
long been resisted, and His people 
trodden in the dust. Yet believers 
had been multiplying until they were 
now strong enough to vindicate the 
cause of truth and religious freedom. 

And the same zeal, the same trust 
and hope in God, with which they 
had met in conv enticles, characteri- 
zed them on the battle-field. ‘The 
success which attended their arms 
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was taken as the direct answer to 
their prayers, and, if possible, con- 
firmed them the more in the justice 
of their course. At the beginning 
of 1648, when, as we have seen, the 
parties could not agree about the set- 
tlement of the kingdom; when it 
appeared that the free worship of 
God must still, after so many strug- 
gles and victories, be a penal offense, 
either under an exclusive Presbyte- 
rianism or an exclusive Prelacy, 
there was held at Windsor a special 
prayer-meeting of the leading men 
in the army. Cromwell’s army was 
at this time threatened by all the oth- 
er parties. ‘The royalists were ral- 
lying anew, encouraged by the Pres- 
byterians both of England and Scot- 
land. Forty thousand men were 
already on foot in the North, to con- 
quer Cromwell and restore the king. 
There was also some disaffection in 
Cromwell’s army. What should be 
done? Disband and give up the 
cause, or should something farther 
be attempted? Some are of one 
mind and some of ai.other. ‘ They 
meet to inquire of the Lord, to 
search out their own sins, to humble 
themselves before God, that they 
might find the cause of their afflic- 
tions and be led to the right course.’ 
This was a ‘ three-days’ meeting’ of 
fasting and prayer. ‘ On the second 
day, among others who spoke, Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell pressed 
very earnestly on all present, a tho- 
rough consideration of our actions 
as an army, and of our ways partic- 
ularly as private Christians; to see 
if any iniquity could be found 
them ; and what was the cause of 
such sad rebukes, that they might 
remove it. Upon the third day, they 
include among their sins most offen- 
sive to God, and for which He now 
frowned upon them, the following: 
their carnal conferences with the 
king and his party which they held 
the year before; fear of man and 
departure from that path of simpli- 
city they had formerly walked in; 
reliance too much upon their own 
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wisdom and strength. The good 
people of the nation began to turn 
their affections from them for their 
politic course and backslidings in 
general, and God was leaving them 
to divisions and their own ruin. Ma- 
jor Goffe spoke upon the words— 
Turn you at my reproof ; behold I 
will pour out my spirit upon you, I 
will make known my words unto you. 
The eflect was good upon their 
hearts; begetting in them a sense of 
shame and loathing of themselves 
for their iniquities, and a justifying 
of the Lord in His proceedings 
against them. ‘They were all melt- 
ed in tears, yet rejoiced in the Lord. 
Their duty now seemed plain,—take 
what forces they had, and depending 
on God, go out and meet the enemy. 
And also this—that if the Lord gave 
them success, to call Charles Stuart 
to account for the blood he had shed 
and the mischief he had done to the 
Lord’s cause and people.’ Carlyle 
gives this account of the prayer- 
meeting much more fully, and by 
his elucidations shows clearly that 
he believes the leaders of the army 
honest and earnest in the transac- 
tion. Not mad but sane ; not hyp- 
ocritical but true. And he would 
have us conceive of the scene as 
real. Yet it will be difficult, as he 
intimates. For his readers will be 
fancying how such a scene would 
appear at the present day. How, 
for example, would it look if Sir 
Robert Peel, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Bishop Buckland with geo- 
logical hammers in his pockets, and 
others of their party, should have a 
prayer-meeting, to inquire into the 
real cause of the present distress; 
and to acknowledge it to be their 
fault, their ‘self seeking, their 
worldly wisdom, their own ‘ politic’ 
ways, rather than following the ‘sim- 
plicity’ of right and justice. See 
them become so affected with a sense 
of their shame and guilt, that they 
determine to meet another day to 
consider the matter farther. When 
they reassemble, his Grace expounds 
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some passage of Scripture—not the 
geological length of a Mosaic day— 
but some confessional Psalm. Light 
breaks in upon their minds; they 
see wherein they have erred and de- 
termine, come what will, henceforth 
to do their duty! We would ask 
Mr. Carlyle how it is possible for us 
to believe in the sincerity of that 
prayer-meeting in 1648, when it 
looks so in 1846? But he will tell 
us: men do the same thing in form 
now. He will ask: ‘Do not men 
in surplice every Sabbath, as by law 
required, read confessions of sins, 
pray for pardon, and promise the 
Lord that they will mend their wick- 
ed ways?’ But then he calls all 
this, cant and heartless formalism, 
because the worshipers do not really 
believe that they are exposed to de- 
struction for their sins. He will not 
allow that there is any repentance 
in it, or any purpose of amendment; 
but the whole isa mere ‘ grimace 
and chattering of Dead-Sea asses’! 
But in these seventeenth-century 
Puritans he finds a faith and depth 
of soul, accompanied with a bold 
doing of what they felt to be their 
duty, which should put us to shame 
for our mere ‘stomach-qualities,’ 
our greediness for riches and popu- 
larity. Not to Cromwell and _ his 
men, but to their historians and 
modern slanderers, belong cant, du- 
plicity and hypocrisy. ‘They had a 
belief in God, strong, practical and 
abiding. Duty with them had an 
import high as heaven, deep as hell. 
When for his sin against Laud’s sur- 
plices, the executioner was cutting 
off Prynne’s ears, he said, ** cut me, 
tear me; | fear not thee; I fear the 
fire of hell!” They had been edu- 
cated in a school of suffering. Hunt- 
ed, imprisoned, maimed, banished, 
put in pillories, they now had little 
fear of death. ‘They could die, but 
they would not bow to despotism. 
And when the sword was put into 
their hands, with an able leader, 
they would not part with it, without 
a fair trial to establish ‘God’s jus- 
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tice’ in the nation. ‘This our author 
considered heroic and praiseworthy; 
particularly in contrast with the 
character of the court party and 
their sympathizers at this day. 
Those Puritans saw into the reaii- 
ties of things. Man’s being and 
destiny they felt to be great; he 
was placed here by God, on the ve- 
ry threshold of eternity, and had a 
salvation to work out with fear and 
trembling. They went directly to 
God’s Word, to find what there was 
to be feared or hoped for in this 
world or the next; what God did 
specially require in them, that they 
might be prepared for His kingdom. 
And strange as it may appear to 
some, they found those terms to be 
‘conversion,’ ‘born of the Spirit,’ 
‘led and sanctified by the Spirit, 
‘ filled with the fullness of God/— 
they found these and other condi- 
tions to have reference to the inner 
and not to the outer man! The 
Popish rites and formalism which 
still remained in the hierarchy; 
converting men by making them 
bow down to images, as Cortes con- 
verted whole acres of Mexicans; 
the substitution, for God’s work of 
grace in the heart, of certain dumb 
Tulchan manipulations upon the bo- 
dy ; aud the close shearing of the 
flock of God in place of spiritual 
food,—hew could men who saw and 
felt realities, away with such shams? 
They had a flow of religious emo- 
tion which could not keep within 
the embankments of liturgies and 
‘respectable’ ceremonials. Enter, 
in imagination, one of their law-for- 
bidden assemblies ; that in Hunting- 
ton, before the archbishops sup- 
pressed it. Listen to their interpre- 
tations and applications of Paul’s 
epistles; hear them tell their expe- 
rience—what God had done for their 
souls—their struggles against sin, 
their temptations, their light and 
darkness, their joys and sorrows: 
each one exercising the gift that was 
in him to ‘ prophesy,’ to pray, to 
exhort: abasing themselves in the 
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dust before God, and feeling strong 
only in His strength. See the strong, 
rugged Cromweil among them on 
an evening afier his day’s farming, 
and think, would such men do this 
year afier year, in the woods, in by- 
places, on cold mornings before 
spies were out of bed to report 
them to the Star-chamber, would 
they do this as a mere farce? For 
their practices they thought they 
had found good warrant in the gos- 
pel of Christ and the practice of ear- 
ly Christians. They found Paul 
speaking favorably of these same 
things— meeting together,” * speak- 
ing often one to another,’ * exhorting 
one another to faith and good works,’ 
‘giving a reason of the hope within 
them,’ &c. ‘They found him actu- 
ally telling his own experience ; his 
struggle with sin, his trials, strivings, 
joys, sorrows ;—in short, his conrer- 
sion, and the deep interest he took 
in getting himself and others safely 
through this wicked world! They 
felt in their hearts those emotions 
and exercises which were recorded 
of good men in the Bible, and from 
the abundance of the heart, uttered 
the same sentiments in similar phra- 
seology. One century afier these 
prayer-meetings of Cromwell, mid- 
way between his time and ours— 
such men as Edwards of Northamp- 
ton sanctioned the same practices. 
And we do not hear them called, 
canting hypocrites. They are ac- 
knowledged to have been sincere 
and true men. And had not the 
pikes of the Puritans been felt, we 
should have heard nothing of them 
to the contrary in England. 

As to the ‘outward things,’ the 
form and garnitures of the church 
service at that day, redolent as they 
were of popery, no wonder they 
were discarded by men whose only 
authority was the Bible. They 
could find no shadow of evidence 
in support of ceremonial bowings, 
signs of the cross, altars in the east, 
wearing surplices, &c. Laymen 


prayed and exhorted in meetings ; 
Vo. IV. 
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and, scandalous as it appeared to 
Laud, they brought examples from 
the Scriptures to sanction the prac- 
tice. They were willing that others 
should cast out devils in their own 
way. ‘They wanted only to enjoy 
the same privilege. 

Cromwell’s character had become 
fixed before he entered the public 
service: and when in the army his 
religion manifested itself in the same 
way as it had always done, only as 
it was modified by his new employ- 
ment. His first letters, his last 
speeches and his dying words, are 
in perfect unison. It was not irrev- 
erent, impious, fanatical in him and 
his Ironsides, to hold meetings ia 
camp for prayer and exhortation. 
This was their meat and drink be- 
fore war became their business. 
Prayer was their resort in all times 
of trial; and in this time of special 
trial, if sincere, they were not like- 
ly to dispense with it. Diligent in 
the use of means, and strong in the 
conviction that a just God would fa- 
vor the right, they fought with an 
energy which was always victorious. 
Take one example. In the cold, 
drizzly night previous to the battle 
of Dunbar—that dark hour when 
Cromwell told his soldiers * to trust 
God and keep their powder dry,”— 
Cromwell, with his sick and worn- 
out army, hemmed in between the 
ocean and a force much superior in 


numbers, relied upon God. They 
were heard praying al! night. And 


as day dawned upon them—the last 
many of them could expect to see-— 
every soldier is ready, and shouting 
‘The Lord of Hosts!’ they rush de- 
voutly to the fight! And in one 
hour the * Drove of Dunbar” attest- 
ed the powers of these men! Even 
so. The Scotch army is shivered 
to utter ruin; rushes in tumultuous 
wreck, hither and thither; to Beiha- 
ven, or in their distraction even to 
Dunbar; the chase goes as far as 
Haddington, led by Hacker. After 
the first onset, ‘the Lord General 
made'a halt, and sang the hundred 
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and seventeenth Psalm, at the foot 
of the Doon Hill; there we uplift 
it to the tune of Bangor, or some 
still higher score, and roll it strong 
and great against the sky ;— 

‘Oo give praise unto the Lord, 

Il nations that be ; 
Likewise ye people all, accord 
His name to magnify !’ 

The great question with them 
was:—“Shall God’s or Satan’s 
kingdom be established in this land ? 
Shail the gospel of Christ, its liber- 
ty, its simple preaching, its practi- 
cal truth and justice, its renovating 
power upon the heart, have free 
course among the people; or shall 
it be restricted, buried from sight, 
its power impaired by human au- 
thority and Popish forms?” The 
answer they gave is known. The 
world has acknowledged the many 
private virtues of those men; and 
all agree that vice was never more 
restrained, virtue more prevalent, 
freedom more enjoyed, England 
better governed, more prosperous, 
and more triumphant over foreign 
foes, than under their sway! How 
bitterly did all classes feel the con- 
trast under the second Charles and 
James ! 

From his first entering Parlia- 
ment, Cromwell was known as an 
earnest, passionate man, who drove 
directly at the heart of his subject. 
There was always a meaning in 
what he said. His cousin Hampden 
remarked of him then—* If it comes 
to a rupture, that man will be the 
first man in England.” His whole 
life shows a consistent Calvinistic 
Puritan of that day and in his posi- 
tion, unless the word rebel, which 
belongs in common to nearly all 
England in 1640 and 1688, is to 
brand him and all who ever take 
arms against oppression with infa- 
my. View him as a father—the 
interest he took in having his chil- 
dren married to those of good char- 
acter; as a citizen—among his 
neighbors who applied to him for 
assistance in their troubles; then, 
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after the fierce tempest of war had 
passed over, and from the necessity 
of the case, (unless he would aban- 
don the cause for which he fought, 
and give himself and friends up as 
traitors, to be hung and quartered,) 
he was placed at the head of the na- 
tion, hear nearly all parties acknowl- 
edging the justice and ability of his 
administration ; and finally enter the 
chamber of the dying man, and lis- 
ten to his appeals to God there, and 
decide,x—was Cromwell, on the 
whole, a true or false man? The 
men he gathered round him to as- 
sist in administering the government, 
chosen from different parties for 
their moral and intellectual worth— 
Milton, Hale, Blake ; the ministers 
of the Gospel, whom his bitterest 
enemies pronounced good and faith- 
ful men, appointed to instruct the 
people—all saw good in this Protec- 
tor! And must their testimony go 
for naught against the spleen of his 
detractors? No ruler was ever so 
intent on having the pure Gospel 
taught, and pure justice in all things 
done in England, as he was. And 
had it not been for continual plots 
against his government and life, no 
sect or party, except the Catholic, 
(that then were but subjects of the 
Pope,) would have had ground to 
complain. 

In the work before us, Cromwell’s 
speeches are made _ intelligible. 
They are given as the reporters left 
them, except the orthography and 
punctuation. One is astonished af- 
ter hearing so much about the fog 
and cant of Cromwell’s public ad- 
dresses, that they are in fact quite 
clear and readable. Carlyle says 
of them, ‘they are good of their 
kind. Not eloquent, not elegant, 
not always clear to us, though they 
were well understood by his hearers. 
They flow in the same strain as the 
man’s soul had been accustomed to 
utter itself in religious exercises. 
Cromwell never claimed to be a 
speaker, he despised oratory as an 
art. Yet there lie in these speeches 
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a silence greater than speech. They 
reveal the soul of the man; valor 
and belief without adequate words, 
—noble in comparison to eloquent 
words without heroic insight!’ No 
extracts from these speeches which 
we have space to give will convey 
any adequate idea of the manner or 
matter of their author. The expla- 
nation of the circumstances in 
which they were delivered, must 
be read in the connection. And 
we promise any one, who has not 
read them, that he will find ‘the 
sentences in brackets by a modern 
hand,’ sufficiently spicy to keep his 
appetite keen. Certainly Cromwell 
was original in addressing Parlia- 
ments; and his hearers who could 
sit listening two or three hours in a 
hot day to such addresses, must 
have been quite a unique body of 
men. ‘Verily men and the ages 
do differ somewhat.’ As examples, 
not so much of the speeches as of 
the ‘annotations,’ take the follow- 
ing. ‘The words in brackets are by 
Mr. Carlyle. 

Vol. Il, p.47.—To the Little Par- 
liament in 1653. “Truly the 
‘judgment of truth,’ it will teach 
you to be as just towards an unbe- 
liever as towards a believer; and 
it’s our duty to do so. I confess I 
have said sometimes, foolishly it 
may be, | had rather miscarry to a 
believer than an unbeliever. This 
may seem a paradox; but let’s take 
heed of doing that which is evil to 
either! Oh, if God fill your hearts 
with such a spirit as Moses had, and 
as Paul had—which was nota spirit 
for believers only but for the whole 
people! Moses could die for them ; 
wish himself * blotted out of God's 
Book.” Paul could wish himself 
‘accursed for his countrymen af- 
ter the flesh.” [Let us never for- 
get that, in Moses and Paul. Are 


not these amazing sentiments, on 
their part, my estimable timber- 
headed, leaden-hearted friend ?] So 
full of affection were their spirits 
unto all. 


And truly this would help 
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you to execute the judgment of truth 
and mercy also.” 

Vol. Il, p. 367.—To the second 
Parliament in 1658. ‘ And then 
in what sense it is ‘our land ;’— 
through this grace and favor of God, 
that he has vouchsafed unto us and 
bestowed upon us, with the Gospel, 
peace and rest, out of ten years’ 
war; and given us what we would 
desire! Nay, who could have fore- 
thought, when we were plunged in- 
to the midst of our troubles, that 
ever the people of God should have 
had liberty to worship God without 
fear of enemies? [Strange ; this 
‘liberty’ is to Oliver Cromwell a 
blessing almost too great for belief ; 
to us it has become as common as the 
liberty to breathe atmospheric air, 
—a liberty not once worth thinking 
of. Itis the way with all attain- 
ments and conquests in this world. 
Do I think of Cadmus, or the old 
unknown Orientals, while I write 
with letters? The world is built up- 
on the mere dust of heroes ; once ear- 
nest-wrestling, death-defying, prod- 
igal of their blood ; who now sleep 
well, forgotten by all their heirs. 
— Without fear of enemies,’ he 
says.] Which is the very acknowl- 
edgment of the promise of Christ 
that ‘He would deliver his from 
the fear of enemies, that they might 
worship Him in holiness and in 
righteousness all the days of their 
life.” ” 

Carlyle in this work has many 
reflections upon the present state of 
his country as contrasted with its 
days of heroism. But most of them 
are but the reiteration of what he 
advanced in his Past and Present, 
He thinks England must and will 
come back to realities. After say- 
ing that the history of Oliver is the 
noblest thing England has had, and 
the basis from which she will have 
to start again if she ever struggle 
God-ward, instead of Mammon- 
ward, in her religious and political 
cant, he adds, ** England now finds 
himself on the point of choking 
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there (in the atmosphere of cant): 
large masses of her people no lon- 
ger able to find even potatoes on 
that principle. England will have to 
come out of that; England, too ter- 
ribly awakened at last, is every 
where preparing to come out of that. 
England, her Amazon-eyes once 
more flashing strange Heaven’s 
light, like Phaebus Apollo’s fatal to 
the Pythian mud-serpents, will lift 
her hand, | think, and her heart, 
and swear by the Eternal, ‘1 will 
not die in that! I had once men 
who knew better than that!’” He 
does not mean that it is desirable to 
come back tothe same manifestations 
of belief, earnestness and justice. 
He has no regrets that the dialect 
of Cromwell and his Puritan age 
has become obsolete: not at all. 
The vesture, as he would call it, of 
the Puritans’ religion, while he finds 
no fault with it inasmuch as it fitted 
them at that day, has no attractions 
for him. His ways of thinking 
upon religious subjects differ as 
widely from theirs—at least his form 
of religious expressions, as any anti- 
puritan could wish.* But their in- 
sight into the realities of things, the 
deep, earnest tone of their piety— 
leading them to struggle with their 
lives for the right, and true and 
good, both in the church and in the 
state,—this he loves. In itseif and 
in its results he deems it the best 
thing England has had. Already, 
he says, a shoot of the same, car- 
ried in the Mayflower and planted 
in the western world, is the most 


* On the religious sentiments of Car- 
lyle, see Bib. Repository for Oct. 1842. 
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vital thing now existing, and promi- 
ses to be the greatest the nations 
have yet seen. 

Readers who are not familiar with 
other writings of Mr. Carlyle, may 
receive the impressien that rebellion 
and bloodshed go for little with him 
if great existing wrongs can be re- 
moved. ‘This is net so. No man 
has uttered stronger things against 
war than he has. But when those 
who are placed on high to govern 
and guide men, so far forget their 
duties as to fail of at least some ap- 
proximation to right and justice, let 
them beware! Men, nations, are 
patient of much but not of all which 
bigots and tyrants in church and 
state affairs will sometimes lay upon 
them. God has implanted in the 
bosoms of all men a sense of equity 
and truth, and rulers may as well 
say to the pent fires of Etna, ‘ you 
must keep quiet for a mountain 
weight is upon you,’ as tell the mass 
of their subjects to be still under an 
excessive burden of oppression. It 
will not avail. The eruption will 
come. Unless God change human 
nature, it must come. ‘Then woe to 
those who oppose the fiery torrent! 
Then the highest honor to him who, 
at the peril of his life, turns it into 
the safest and best channel possible. 
‘In every nation, in this English 
nation now, there are many silent, 
heroic men. Were it not so, like a 
forest with blossoms and leaves but 
no roots, all would soon die. But 
silence must sometimes get a roice, 
heroism must act as well as endure. 
Let rulers and spiritual guides un- 
derstand this and act upon it, and it 
shall be well with all.’ 
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In the second number of our first 
volume we noticed a work on Land- 
scape Gardening, and another on 
Rural Architecture, by our country- 
man A. J. Downing. Both of these 
works have had a degree of popular- 
ity, in this country and in Europe, 
highly creditable to their author. 
We see by the papers that the Queen 
of Belgium has complimented Mr. 
Downing by a present of a ring set 
with brilliants, and, what is more un- 
common for royalty, accompanied it 
with an autograph letter expressing 
the pleasure she has received in pe- 
rusing his Landscape Gardening. 

Mr. Downing has recently issued 
a new work on the “ Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.” The for- 
mer publications of Mr. Downing are 
highly valuable, but more adapted to 
amateurs than to the great mass of 
our population ; on this account we 
think they will be more highly ap- 
preciated across the water than here. 
However desirable it may be in it- 
self, we can not expect much atten- 
tion to the beautiful in horticulture 
until our wildernesses are subdued, 
and we have a superabundance of 
wealth which can be spared for the 
gratification of the taste. 

But Mr. Downing’s late work is 
pre-eminently a book for the people, 
and although it is not probable it 
will win for him royal autographs 
and brilliants from the old world, 
we doubt not but it will excite the 
gratitude of thousands of his own 
countrywomen, who are every whit 
as good in all respects as her ma- 
jesty the Queen of Holland. 


* The Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amer- 
iea, or the culture, propagation, and man- 
agement in the garden and orchard of fruit 
trees generally, with descriptions of all 
the finest varieties of fruit, native and for- 
eign, cultivated in this country ; by A. J. 
Downing. New York and London: Wi- 
ley and Putnam, 1845. 
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The culture of choice fruit in our 
country has been astonishingly neg- 
lected, and yet there is probably no 
country in the world capable of pro- 
ducing in perfection a greater vari- 
ety of delicious wholesome fruits than 
these United States. There has 
been indeed no lack of hard favored, 
ill shaped, worthless semblages of 
fruit, called “cider apples,” and 
** choke pears,” and in our swamps, 
we have growing spontaneously sev- 
eral kinds of sour grapes, with now 
and then a variety that can possibly be 
eaten without creating a distortion of 
the countenance. But until withina 
few years, choice fruits were almost 
as rare on the farms of New Eng- 
land, as the precious gems. We 
are happy to observe a great change 
in public sentiment on this subject. 
A general interest is being awaken- 
ed among our farmers and horti- 
culturists in regard to the culture of 
vines and fruit trees, which we trust 
will not subside, till our gardens and 
farms are abundantly supplied with 
one of the choicest luxuries which 
Providence designed for man. ‘The 
publication of the work before us 
we regard as exceedingly opportune. 
It can not fail to deepen the interest 
already awakened on this important 
subject, while it brings to the prac- 
tical farmer and horticulturist just 
that kind of information which they 
need to enable them to prosecute 
their labors in this department of 
industry with the greatest profit and 
success. Several works of decided 
excellence had previously been pub- 
lished in this country on Pomology, 
but we regard Mr. Downing’s as de- 
cidedly superior to any that we have 
seen. We wish it could be placed 
in the hands of every man who owns 
half an acre of land in our country, 
and if it were, we believe it would 
do more toward increasing the in- 
trinsic value of real estate, through- 
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out the length it Deafitd odtied args bedp Wis ratifies to let his chil- 
ree 


land, than all the ‘* public improve- 
ments,” so called, which specula- 
tors have originated during the pres- 
ent century. Every good fruit tree 
that is planted, is an mnporiant ad- 
dition to the real capital of the na- 
tion; and the amount invested in it, 
will, in a very few years, pay a 
much larger dividend than the best 
fancy stocks in the country. 

The culture of fruit may be re- 
garded in two important aspects : 
first as a source of a high rational 
enjoyment; and secondly as a source 
of wealth. Providence has bestow- 
ed upon us no luxury which sur- 
passes the fruits of our gardens and 
orchards, and none in which we 
may more freely indulge. There is 
no food artificially prepared, that 
will begin to compare with that 
which we receive fresh from the 
hand of nature, as regards either 
taste or healthfulness. We have no 
doubt but God designed fruit as one 
of the principal articles for the sus- 
tenance of man, and that is a depra- 
ved taste which turns with indiffer- 
ence from the luscious products of 
our vines and fruit trees, to seek 
gratification at the hands of French 
cooks and confectioners. There has 
been, and still is to a considerable 
extent, an opinion prevalent that 
fruit is to be eaten simply as a des- 
sert, and can not be taken freely 
without impairing the health; and 
we have known persons refrain from 
cultivating much fruit about their 
dwellings, on the ground that chil- 
dren would thereby be tempted to 
eat freely, and thus disease be in- 
duced. ‘There could hardly be a 
greater mistake committed than that 
ripe fruits are unwholesome, at any 
season of the year. Many of our 
best physicians have given their tes- 
timony, that fruits, perfectly ripe and 
fresh, so far from inducing disease, 
are the best of all preventives against 
it. One of the most eminent phy- 
sicians in New England, and a great 
pomologist, has told us that it has 





dren have access to his fruit 
garden through the season, with no 
restrictions but that they should not 
eat unripe or loo ripe fruit, and of- 
ten have they eaten to satiety before 
breakfast, and yet he has never 
known an instance of discase or 
physical evil result from the prac- 
tice. It is only when fruit is eaten 
to excess after long abstinence, that 
it is productive of injurious effects, 
provided the system be in a natural 
state, and the fruit is in a proper 
condition. Persons who are fond of 
fruit and eat it freely, need but litle 
food beside, and are much less likely 
than others to be attacked by those 
diseases which usually prevail dur- 
ing the sultry season. 

As a source of wealth, fruit cul- 
ture has hardly begun to be appre- 
ciated in our country, especially by 
our farmers. ‘The attention of agri- 
culturists is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of grains, 
grasses, and esculent vegetables, and 
on the sale of these annual products 
of their farms, they depend for their 
income. Whatever time or money 
is expended in the cultivation of fruit, 
is regarded by many as abstracted 
from more profitable pursuits. But 
we very much doubt whether any 
portion of a farmer’s time is more 
profitably employed than that which 
he devotes to his fruittrees. There 
is no part of the produce of a farm 
that more uniformly finds a ready 
sale, and commands a better price, 
than good fruit. An acre of ground 
well stocked with choice apple or 
pear trees, will yield a larger in- 
come, with almost no labor at all, 
than several acres of the same soil 
laboriously cultivated in most of our 
annual crops. We know of a cler- 
gyman, whose salary would not per- 
mit him to contribute as largely to 
benevolent objects as he wished, who 
resolved to consecrate his door-yard, 
less than half an acre, to the cause 
of foreign missions. He according- 
ly some years since filled every nook 
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of it that could be thus occupied with 
choice fruit trees. He recently in- 
formed us that he has for the last six 
years paid over to the American 
Board not less than $50 annually, as 
the proceeds of his door-yard alone, 
and yet this is not more than half 
what his trees will yield a few years 
hence. 

A single apple tree will not un- 
frequently yield from ten to fifteen 
bushels of apples, which, if first rate 
fruit, and there is no good reason 
why they should not be, will sell in 
our market towns at an average 
price of fifty cents per bushel. There 
are very few farms, even of mode- 
rate dimensions, which might not 
have growing on them several hun- 
dreds of such trees, while at the 
same time the other products of 
the farm would be but little if any 
diminished. ‘The usual method of 
cultivating apple trees is in orchards, 
but this is by no means the most 
economical mode. If a farmer has 
but little ground to spare for fruit 
exclusively, he may still raise almost 
as much as he pleases without devot- 
ing an acre of ground to this object. 
In the first place he may improve 
the highway on which his farm is 
situated, unless it should be a great 
thoroughfare. Suppose he owns 
land on each side of the road, for 
the distance of half a mile ; he may 
line the road on both sides with ap- 
ple trees, and the public will thank 
him for the ornament, and the only 
rent they will ask of him will be an 
apple now and then for the passing 
traveler, which he can well spare. 
Within this half mile he can place 
one hundred and sixty trees, two 
rods asunder. ‘These trees, if well 
protected and taken care of, will in 
a few years yield an income of from 
one to five dollars each, and when 
the next generation comes upon the 
stage, much more than that. These 
trees will draw at least one half of 
their nourishment from the highway, 
and the shade which they cast upon 
the cultivated field will do but little 
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if any injury to whatever may be 
growing within the enclosure. ‘Thus 
a handsome revenue might be se- 
cured to the farmer in a few years, 
from the sale of fruit, without his 
appropriating a rod of his farm for 
its cultivation. 

But there are always certain por- 
tions of nearly every farm which 
may be occupied by fruit trees with- 
out the least detriment to any other 
interests. If the highway does not 
afford room for as many trees as the 
farmer wishes to cultivate, he may 
next plant them by the side of his 
division fences, where there is al- 
ways more or less waste ground, 
usually in good heart. ‘These trees 
would encroach but slightly upon 
the cultivated fields on either side, 
while the effect would be to combine 
a high degree of beauty with util- 
ity. 

If farmers and others would study 
and practice a little economy of this 
kind, in appropriating to fruit trees 
portions of Jand which are waste or 
nearly so, they would find them- 
selves ina few years amply supplied 
with fruit for their families and for 
the market, without encroaching any 
of consequence upon their arable 
land. 

Mr. Downing has evinced more 
careful observation and patient re- 
search on the subject of fruit, than 
any American author we have seen. 
His catalogue and description of dif- 
ferent fruits and their varieties, is 
altogether more complete than any 
thing of the kind ever published in 
this country, and is an invaluable 
guide to the nurseryman, the far- 
mer, and amateur. He has pre- 
faced this catalogue with a lucid 
essay on the cultivation and man- 
agement of fruit trees, which con- 
tains a fund of practical information, 
as well as much that is interesting 
and curious. In this part of his work 
Mr. Downing has availed himself of 
the best authors oa pomology, both 
in this country and in Europe, and 
combined with much valuable infor- 
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mation thus obtained, his own expe- 
rience and observation. 

The natural history of fruit and 
fruit trees is extremely interesting, 
and is, as yet, but imperfectly un- 
derstood. We now have several 
hundred varieties of choice apples, 
pears, plums and peaches, all of 
which have been derived from 
comparatively worthless wild fruit. 
The sour and bitter wild crab, is 
the parent of our rich pippins, 
belle-flowers and greenings. Our 
delicious melting pears originated 
from a wild fruit of little or no 
value. And so of the peach, plum 
and cherry,—they all owe their 
present excellence to the hand of 
cultivation. It was not the design 
of Providence that nature should 
bring her works to perfection, un- 
aided. She furnishes materials, lays 
out her work, establishes undevia- 
ting laws, ahd then commits the 
whole to man to perfect by his in- 
dustry and careful culture. When- 
ever man is disposed to avail him- 
self of the facilities thus afforded 
him to improve upon nature’s works, 
she smiles with approbation on his 
attempts, and lends him all needful 
aid. Hence, if we take almost any 
of the wild fruits, remove them to 
our gardens and bestow upon them 
due culture, they speedily undergo 
a wonderful transformation. The 
original tree or vine thus transplant- 
ed, remains much the same in re- 
gard to the quality of its fruit, but 
is stimulated to a more vigorous 
growth, and the fruit is larger and 
more perfect in its kind. However, 
the process of amelioration is begun, 
and is continued and perfected in 
succeeding generations. The seeds 
of fruit thus cultivated, will produce 
new, and often choice varieties. If 
we select the best of the new kinds 
and plant their seeds, and thus con- 
tinue the process for a few genera- 
tions, we shall obtain an almost end- 
less variety of that species, differing 
in color, taste, size, shape and sea- 
son. Itis in this way that most of 





our varieties of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. have been obtained. 
We can not, however, predict with 
any degree of certainty what will 
be the results of our experiments. 
We may have among our seedlings 
many no better than the stock of 
their immediate progenitor, while 
there will probably be here and 
there one vastly improved, and per- 
haps of decided excellence. Hence 
the pomologist has opened before 
him a field of constant pleasurable 
interest and excitement. His seeds 
are like tickets in a lottery, and al- 
though many of them, probably 
most of them, will draw blanks or 
what is not much better, yet now 
and then one brings a capital prize. 
He enjoys all the pleasure of the 
gamester without incurring any of 
his guilt, but on the contrary, is 
conferring an important benefit up- 
on society. 

There is probably no man living 
who has made more experiments of 
this kind, than Prof. Van Mons, of 
Belgium. He devoted the greater 
part of his life to obtaining new va- 
rieties of fruit from the seed, and was 
eminently successful in obtaining 
many new pears of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence. He found by experiment, 
that the most indifferent fruit may 
be brought to perfection, in the 
course of three or four generations, 
but when a certain degree of excel- 
lence is attained, a process of de- 
terioration commences. He is of 
opinion there is a limit to the per- 
fection of fruits, and from this limit 
there is a tendency to return to a 
wild state. Hence he says he was 
more likely to obtain a better new 
variety from the fruit of a seedling 
of the second or third generation, 
when in an improving condition, 
than from the fruit which had at- 
tained a very high degree of excel- 
lence. 

Mr. Downing says, that in order 
to be most successful in raising new 
varieties by successive reproduc- 
tion, we must, Ist, avoid the seeds 
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of old fruit trees ; 2d, avoid those of 
grafted fruit trees ; and 38d, we must 
gather our seeds from a young seed- 
ling tree, which is itself rather a 
perfecting than a perfect fruit. 

This method of ameliorating fruit 
would be more uniformly success- 
ful if the experiments could be 
made in perfectly insulated situa- 
tions, but it is almost impossible to 
secure the trees that are undergoing 
the process, from the influence of 
other trees. It is well known that 
the seeds of any fruit are materially 
affected by the pollen with which 
their blossoms were fructified, and 
the effect will be seen in the char- 
acter of the fruit of the next gene- 
ration from these seeds. ‘This pol- 
len may be borne a great distance 
by the wind, but especially is it car- 
ried by bees, and effectually brought 
into contact with the blossoms of the 
trees on which we are making our ex- 
periments, and thus our object is of- 
ten entirely frustrated. This fact has 
suggested another and more scien- 
tific method of obtaining new va- 
rieties of fruit, called cross breeding. 
It is well understood that the seeds 
of all fruits are the offspring of the 
stamens and pistil of the blossom. 
In most fruit trees the stamens and 
pistil are found in the same flower. 
Now if we can remove the stamens 
of a fruit blossom before they have 
matured the dust or pollen, which 
goes to fructify the pistil or female 
parent, and supply their place, when 
the pistil has arrived to maturity, by 
the pollen of a different variety of 
fruit, we shall so affect the seeds of 
the blossoms on which we are ope- 
rating, that they will produce a third 
variety of fruit, partaking of the 
qualities of both the parents. This 
is called cross breeding, and has 
been eminently successful. Some 
of our finest fruits have been ob- 
tained in this way. It is much more 
expeditious and certain than the 
method practiced by Van Mons. The 
manual operation is easily perform- 
ed. It is only necessary to remove 
30 
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carefully with a pair of scissors the 
anthers, or extremities of the sta- 
mens, without wounding any other 
portion of the blossom, and subse- 
quently applying, with a camel’s 
hair pencil, to the extremity of the 
pistil, the pollen of a blossom by 
which the fruit is to be impregnated. 
The blossom must then be protected 
by a piece of gauze from the bees, 
or they will be likely to bring the 
pollen of other blossoms and destroy 
the effect. The result of this im- 
pregnation will not be perceived 
materially in the fruit of the blos- 
som on which our experiment is 
made, but the next generation from 
the seeds will partake of the prop- 
erties of both parents. The seeds 
from a single apple or pear thus 
impregnated, will produce indeed 
different varieties of fruit, but, like 
children of the same parents, there 
will be a family resemblance more 
or less striking. 

By means of cross-breeding, we 
may obtain a most valuable fruit, 
from a parent stock that is compara- 
tively worthless. If, for instance, 
we would obtain a good early pear, 
bearing a resemblance to some late 
variety, we may select for one of 
the parents, a pear that has no good 
quality except that it is very early. 
We impregnate some of the blos- 
soms of this tree with pollen from 
the Doyenne, or Dix, and among 
the seedlings resulting from this 
fructification, we shall probably have 
some individuals resembling one pa- 
rent in season and the other in qual- 
ity. 

Here is opened to the pomolo- 
gist a most interesting field for ex- 
periment, and it only requires a 
moderate degree of patience and 
perseverance, to secure the most 
satisfactory results. 

We may test our seedlings with- 
out waiting a number of years, till 
the young trees are large enough to 
bear, by taking a shoot the second 
or third year, and grafting it on the 
extremity of a limb of a bearing 
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tree. We shall thus obtain fruit 
from it in a much shorter time. 

When we have obtained a valu- 
able fruit, we can easily continue 
and propagate it to almost any extent 
we please. This is done by graft- 
ing, budding, layers, and suckers. 
The two former are by far the most 
important. ‘The operation of graft- 
ing was practiced by the ancients, 
and is alluded to by Paul in his 
epistle to the Romans. It is an ex- 
tremely curious and wise provision 
of nature to multiply and scatter 
some of her richest gifts. It consists 
in inserting a small portion of the 
wood of one tree or plant, into that 
of another, adjusting portions of the 
bark of each so that the circulation 
may be kept up between them. The 
result is, that the juices of the ori- 
ginal stock undergo an important 
modification the moment they enter 
the new wood, and then go to form 
new branches of an entirely differ- 
ent variety of tree. This fact is 
extremely difficult of explanation. 
Why the sap proceeding from the 
root of the crab-tree should, below a 
given point, go to form an acid, 
worthless fruit, and above that point 
be elaborated into the delicious 
belle-flower or pearmain, we must 
leave unexplained among the many 
wonders of vegetable physiology. 
To say that “ the internal structure 
of the new shoot is different from the 
old, consequently the sap undergoes 
a change in its character by this 
new circulation,” is just to say no- 
thing at all to the purpose. Many 
persons think they are giving expla- 
nations of facts when they are mere- 
ly restating those facts in a circuit- 
ous phraseology. 

The modes of performing the 
operation of grafting are various, but 
success always depends chiefly on 
one circumstance, viz. that the 
inner bark of the scion should be 
brought and kept in close contact 
with the inner bark of the stock. 
When this is done effectually, and 
the wound secured against external 
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moisture, by clay or wax, there is 
almost a certainty that a union will 
take place, provided the parts are 
in a healthy condition. There is a 
general impression that a great deal 
of skill and practice are necessary to 
perform the operation successfully. 
Hence there are multitudes of worth- 
less apple and pear trees to be found 
on almost every farm, which a little 
labor and care would in a few 
years transform into valuable trees ; 
but the farmer permits them to 
grow on, monopolizing the soil, 
as useless as the barren fig-tree, be- 
cause he thinks he can not afford to 
hire a professional arborist to graft 
them. Now, we know that any 
person of ordinary ingenuity, might 
learn to perform successfully the 
operation of grafting in five minutes. 
We judge from our own experience. 
The simplest and the best method of 
performing the operation, where the 
stock is of sufficient size, is the old 
fashioned way, called ‘cleft graft- 
ing.” We will endeavor to describe 
the manipulation in a few words, so 
that any one of our readers may 
take his basket, knife, small saw, 
wedge, hammer, scions, wax and 
ladder, and ina short time transform 
a large, worthless apple tree, into a 
valuable piece of property. With 
your apparatus in a basket, having 
a hook tied to the handle for con- 
veniently suspending it, ascend the 
tree, select the most vigorous limbs, 
and saw them off where the bark is 
smoothest, and the limbs are about 
one inch in diameter. With a large 
knife and hammer or mallet, make 
a cleft through the centre of the 
stock. It is sufficient usually to 
drive the knife to the depth of its 
own width. When the knife is with- 
drawn, open the cleft about a quar- 
ter of an inch, by means of a nar- 
row wooden wedge inserted in the 
center of the stock; then with a 
sharp penknife carefully smooth any 
roughness that may appear in the 
bark where it is cleft, so that it may 
make a good joint with the scion. 
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Next select a scion of the previous 
year’s growth, about one quarter of 
an inch in diameter, of sufficient 
length to leave two buds above 
the stock after it is inserted. With 
a sharp knife, and in a true slope, 
cut the lower part in the form of 
a wedge, about an inch and a half 
long, leaving it a little thicker on 
that which is to be the outer side. 
Insert the scion, and be careful that 
a portion of its inner bark comes in 
contact with the inner bark of the 
stock. When thus adjusted, care- 
fully remove the wedge, and the 
scion will be firmly held in its place ; 
and finally cover the entire wound, 
so as to effectually protect it from 
the weather, with a composition of 
tallow, bees-wax and resin, equal 
parts, and the work is done; and if 
it is carefully performed, there is as 
much certainty that the scion will 
grow as that a grain of corn will 
come up when planted. A much 
neater method of grafting, when the 
scion and stock are nearly of a size, 
is to make a smooth sloping cut, 
about an inch long, on the extremity 
of the stock, and a corresponding 
one on the scion, and splice them, 
taking care to adjust the inner bark 
of the parts so as to bring them in 
contact. ‘They are secured in their 
place with a strand of matting, and 
the whole surrounded with grafting 
wax. 

The proper season for grafting is 
in the spring, after the sap begins to 
circulate freely. Almost any part 
of the month of April will answer 
for apples and pears, but stone fruit 
somewhat earlier. 

Budding, or “ inoculating,” as it 
was formerly called, does not differ 
materially, either in its nature or ef- 
fects, from grafting, although it is 
performed in a different manner and 
at a different season of the year, and 
is appropriate only to young trees. 
The manual operation is equally 
simple, and may be performed by 
any person with a little care. We 
have frequently known ladies amuse 
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themselves, during the proper sea- 
son, by budding rose and fruit trees, 
with complete success, and we would 
recommend our fair readers to try 
their skill in this way. We can as- 
sure them they will find opened to 
them a new and refined source of 
pleasure and excitement. The di- 
rections for budding are thus given 
by Mr. Downing : 

“The proper season for budding 
fruit trees, in this country, is from 
the first of July to the middle of 
September—the different trees com- 
ing into season as follows: plums, 
cherries, apricots, pears, apples, 
quinces, nectarines and _ peaches. 
Trees of considerable size will re- 
quire budding earlier than young 
seedling stocks. But the operation 
is always and only performed when 
the bark of the stock parts or sepa- 
rates freely from the wood, and when 
the buds of the current year’s growth 
are somewhat plump, and the young 
wood is growing firm. 

‘* Before commencing, you should 
provide yourself with a_ budding 
knife, about four and a half inches 
long, having a rounded blade at one 
end and an ivory handle, termina- 
ting in a thin rounded edge, called 
the haft, at the other. 

“In choosing your buds, select 
thrifty shoots that have nearly done 
growing, and prepare what is called 
a stick of buds, by cutting off a few 
of the imperfect buds at the lower, 
and such as may be yet too soft at 
the upper end, leaving only smooth, 
well-developed single buds; double 
buds being fruit-buds. Cut off the 
leaves, allowing about half an inch 
of the footstalks to remain for con- 
veniently inserting the buds. Some 
strands of bass-matting, about twelve 
or fourteen inches long, previously 
soaked in water, to render them soft 
and pliable, (or, in the absence of 
these, some soft woolen yarn,) must 
also be at hand for tying the buds. 

** Having your stick of buds ready, 
choose a smooth portion of the stock. 
When the latter is small, let it be 
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near the ground, and if equally con- 
venient, select also the north side of 
the stock, as less exposed to the sun. 
Make an upright incision in the bark, 
from an inch to an inch and a half 
long, and at the top of this make a 
cross cut, so that the whole shall 
forma 'T. From the stick of buds, 
your knife being very sharp, cut a 
thin smooth slice of wood and bark 
containing a bud. With the ivory 
haft of your budding knife now raise 
the bark on each side of the incision, 
just wide enough to admit easily the 
prepared bud. ‘Taking hold of the 
footstalk of the leaf, insert the bud 
under the bark, pushing it gently 
down to the bottom of the incision. 
If the upper portion of the bud pro- 
jects above the horizontal part of the 
T, cut it smoothly off now, so that it 
may completely fit. A bandage of 
the soft matting is now tied pretty 
firmly over the whole wound, com- 
mencing at the bottom and leaving 
the bud and the footstalk of the leaf 
only exposed to the light and air. 

“ After treatment.—In two weeks 
after the operation, you will be able 
to see whether the bud has taken, by 
its plumpness and freshness. If it 
has failed, you may, if the bark still 
parts readily, make another trial. 
If it has succeeded, after a fortnight 
more has elapsed, the bandage must 
be loosened, or if the stalk has 
swelled much, it should be removed 
altogether. When budding has been 
performed very late, we have occa- 
sionally found it an advantage to 
leave the bandage on during the 
winter. 

“* As soon as the buds commence 
swelling in the ensuing spring, head 
down the stock, with a sloping back 
cut, within two or three inches of 
the bud. The bud will then start 
vigorously, and all ‘robbers,’ as 
the shoots near and below the bud 
are termed, must be taken off from 
time to time. To secure the up- 
right growth of the bud, and to pre- 
vent its being broken by the winds, 
it is tied, when a few inches long, 
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to that portion of the stock left for 
the purpose. About midsummer, 
if the shoot is strong, this support 
may be removed, and the superflu- 
ous portion of the stock smoothly 
cut away with a slope, when it will 
be rapidly covered with young bark.” 

We have given Mr. Downing’s 
description of the modus operandi 
in budding, not because there is any 
thing new in his process, but because 
of the perspicuous manner in which 
he presents it. With this descrip- 
tion before him, a person may bud 
his own fruit-trees, and ladies may 
bud their own rose-bushes, with suc- 
cess, even if they have never seen 
the operation performed. 

An important branch of fruit 
culture, is transplanting. Proba- 
bly there is no particular in which 
persons lose so much in the culti- 
vation of fruit-trees, for the want 
of a little pains, as in transplant- 
ing. A tree badly set out, even 
should it live, receives a check to 
its growth, and an injury to all its 
vital functions, from which it will 
never fully recover. When we con- 
sider the violent manner in which 
trees are often, not to say generally, 
torn from their original position, and 
then the careless manner in which 
they are thrust into a hole of small 
dimensions, and covered with earth 
thrown in by the shovel-full, and 
stamped down as if one were setting 
out a gate-post, our wonder is, that 
any of them live, much more that 
they should ever bear any fruit. 

The first point to be attended to, 
is taking up the tree. This should 
be done with the utmost care. Pains 
should be taken that as many of the 
fibrous roots should be uninjured as 
possible ; hence a tree should never 
be removed from the ground by pull- 
ing it up, as is often done. ‘This is 
sure to break off nearly every one 
of those delicate roots which are 
most essential to the future life and 
health of the tree. The ground 
around the tree should first be loos- 
ened with a crow-bar; then most of 
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the fibres will be preserved, as the 
tree is carefully lifted from the 
ground with a spade. ‘The roots of 
a tree after it is taken up, should be 
kept moist, and, if possible to pre- 
yent it, should not be exposed for a 
moment to the rays of the sun. If 
the tree is not transferred immedi- 
ately to its future site, the roots 
should be covered with loose, moist 
soil, and remain undisturbed till 
set out. 

The next thing to be attended to, 
is the digging of the hole and the 
preparation of the soil for the re- 
ception of the tree. ‘The soil should 
be rich and mellow. If it is not so 
naturally, it should be made so arti- 
ficially. It is sometimes desirable, 
to remove the entire natural soil to 
adepth of two feet, and within a 
circle of six or eight feet in diame- 
ter, and to supply its place with soil 
rendered rich by compost, and well 
rotted manure. ‘The expense and 
trouble of doing this, is nothing in 
comparison with ihe advantage gain- 
ed. Ina few years, one tree plant- 
ed in soil suitably prepared, will be 
worth more than half a dozen left 
to starve in sterile sand or gravel. 

The hole to receive the tree, should 
never be less than four feet in diam- 
eter, nor less than eighteen inches 
deep. It should be filled to near 
the surface with the richest soil well 
pulverized. The tree should then 
be placed upon it, and the roots care- 
fully spread out with the hand in 
their original position, as nearly as 
possible, special care being taken 
with the fibrous roots. An assistant 
should supply small portions of soil, 
which the operator should with the 
hand bring in contact with every 
fibre, and carefully fill all the cavi- 
ties and interstices between and be- 
neath the roots. To do this effec- 
tually, requires some patience, but 
an extra quarter of an hour bestow- 
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ed on the tree now, will be of Moye 
consequence than ten or twenty 
hours at any subsequent period. The 
earth is more effectually carried to 
every little crevice among the roots, 
by pouring in a part of a pail of wa- 
ter during the progress of filling up 
the hole. Care should be taken that 
the tree be not deeper in the earth 
than it was before. Sufficient al- 
lowance is not usually made for the 
subsidence of the loose soil; hence 
a large proportion of the trees that 
are transplanted, are found in the 
course of a year or two, to be too 
deep, and it is often necessary to 
take them up and replant them. 

If trees are well set out, it is not 
necessary to water them subsequent- 
ly, unless the season should be very 
dry. Watering trees newly planted, 
usually does more harm than good. 
It is well, however, io protect the 
roots from the excessive heat of the 
sun, by covering them with a litter 
of straw or coarse hay. 

We have had considerable expe- 
rience in planting fruit-trees, and 
have been astonished at the differ- 
ence in a few years, between trees 
set out in the manner described 
above, and trees equally good, from 
the same nursery, carelessly plant- 
ed in soil unprepared. 

Mr. Downing has given some val- 
uable hints on pruning and training 
trees and vines, which we would 
quote did our limits permit. We 
have only entered on the subject of 
fruit cultivation, and may perhaps 
resume it in a future number. In 
the mean while, we would recom- 
mend to all of our readers who own 
an acre of unoccupied ground, to 
purchase and carefully study Mr. 
Downing’s book, and put his direc- 
tions in practice ; and we think they 
will find the money expended for it, 
one of the most profitable invest- 
ments they ever made. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RATIONALIST-* 


Tuis is a very extraordinary 
book ; we think the most extraordi- 
nary book of the kind in the English 
language. It is an autobiography, 
which, if it reveal the real self of 
any man, is always curious and in- 
structive. ‘This, however, unveils 
to us the inward being of a man of 
superior intellect, and a heart gen- 
tle, sensitive and religious; and re- 
veals it too with a freedom and to- 
tality which is often distressing. His 
history was of romantic interest in 
its eventfulness and variety, while 
the anguish and sorrow of the suf: 
ferer, which are too often left to be 
imagined, are here uttered with a 
distinctness which seems to bring up 
again the very sighs and groans 
which each hour of bitterness wrung 
from him. But more than all, it is 
fraught with the highest moral and 
religious interest, as it illustrates the 
greatest of all matters, the first prin- 
ciples of all faith, and of the Chris- 
tian faith especially, for it is the 
faithful record of a series of painful 
struggles on the part of a thoughtful 
mind that was educated in the Rom- 
ish faith, and breaking out from its 
iron barriers, passed through almost 
every variety of Christian belief in 
orderly succession, rejecting each in 
its order, and ending ina faith, ora 
no faith, which has no name, unless 
it might fitly be styled “* the everlast- 
ing Nay.” In this state he died. 

Mr. White was born at Seville, 
July 1, 1775, of Roman Catholic pa- 
rents of Irish descent, their ances- 
tors having fled from Protestant per- 
secution to Spain. His father and 
mother seem to have been both big- 
oted and devout Romanists. He 
early expressed his inclination for 


* The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
White, written by himself, with portions 
of his correspondence; edited by John 
Hamilton Thom. In 3 vols. London: 
John Chapman, 121 Newgate street, 1845. 


the church, which inclination was 
but a boyish desire to be rid of the 
irksome confinement of the counting 
house. He was educated for an ec- 
clesiastic, in the usual course of 
Latin, philosophy and school divin- 
ity, relieved, however, by the Baco- 
nian method of reasoning, and a 
knowledge of modern literature and 
of rhetoric, all of which were studi- 
ed voluntarily and almost by stealth. 
The path to promotion, in the schools 
and in the church, was early and 
readily opened to him. He wasa 
fellow in the college of Seville, com- 
peted with honor for a canonry in 
the cathedral of Cadiz, was appoint- 
ed to a stall in the royal chapel of 
Ferdinand, and was esteemed as a 
scholar of high promise. He was 
ordained priest at the age of 25, and 
soon became a favorite confessor, 
with brightening prospects before 
him for usefulness and eminence. 
At the age of 27, “just at the pe- 
riod,” as he says, “* when | was most 
seriously and conscientiously em- 
ployed in the duties of my profes- 
sion,’ he admitted deliberately the 
fact that the church had erred. From 
that came at once the conclusion to 
which every sincere Roman Catho- 
lic in similar circumstances must ar- 
rive. ‘I concluded that Christian- 
ity could not be true. This infer- 
ence was not properly my own. The 
church of Rome had most assidu- 
ously prepared me to draw it.” 

By this conclusion he was thrown 
at once into a situation most per- 
plexing and unhappy. His nature 
was too noble to play the hypocrite 
without revolting. ‘To superadd to 
concealment, the animal sloth, the 
voluptuous self-indulgence, cloaked 
under priestly craft, which are the 
common accompaniments of ecclesi- 
astic infidelity, was most abhorrent 
to his feelings. ‘To relinquish his 
profession was impossible, “ the law 
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of the country forbids it, and con- 
strues a voluntary relinquishment of 
all priestly offices into a proof of 
heresy, punishable with death. Un- 
less I quitted the country, my acting 
as a priest was inevitable.” ‘To ex- 
patriate himself would give the blow 
of death to his parents. His con- 
clusion was to maintain an external 
conformity with the church, avoid- 
ing prominence and preferment, and 
inculeating the moral duties. Just 
before his final rejection of Chris- 
tianity, he was appointed to preach 
before the brigade of royal carabi- 
neers at Seville. His sermon, which 
was greatly extolled, was against 
religious scepticism. Soon after he 
is introduced to “a member of the 
upper clergy, a man of great read- 
ing, and secretly a most decided 
disbeliever in all religion.” Through 
him he was introduced to another 
dignitary, older and higher in prefer- 
ment, who was a violent anti-chris- 
tian, a bitter and passionate hater of 
the Gospel, who, as well as the 
younger acquaintance, had a secret 
library of infidel writings, to both of 
which collections White was made 
welcome. So valuable were these 
books, in their estimation, and so 
great their dread of the Inquisition, 
that the forbidden volumes were often 
conveyed to and fro in the sleeves of 
their canonicals. Le Systéme de la 
Nature was thus saved more than 
once. Blanco White, still a priest, 
became at last a decided atheist, and 
such he remained for some four or 
five years, holding himself aloof from 
all clerical duties, whether as priest 
or confessor, by various expedients. 
In 1807, he became interested in the 
public disturbances in which Spain 
was involved by the policy of Napo- 
leon. After many reverses and dis- 
appointments, at the approach of a 
French army upon Seville, he took 
advantage of the general panic and 
disorder to leave his country for 
England, where he arrived March 
10, 1810. He sought England as 
a land of freedom from his con- 
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strained hypocrisy, and free also 
from priestly domination and igno- 
rance. 

It was with delirious joy that he 
broke away from his prison house, 
though that prison was his native 
land. It was with more sober feel- 
ings that he found himself alone in 
England, at the age of 35, witha 
hundred pounds, a single recent ac- 
quaintance, and, above all, with his 
lips faltering and fettered through 
his imperfect knowledge of English. 
He had previously made the ac- 
quaintance of several Englishmen 
of rank and influence, among whom 
were Lord Holland and Lord John 
Russell, by whom he was greeted 
kindly, and who courteously ren- 
dered him important services. Af- 
ter sundry projects and beginnings, 
he became the editor of a Spanish 
journal, for the publication and pros- 
perity of which the relations of Eng- 
land to Spain at that time were emi- 
nently favorable. Though this jour- 
nal was never the organ of a politi- 
cal party, yet so valuable were its 
services that the government be- 
stowed upon its editor a pension of 
two hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum when its publication was sus- 
pended. He was no sooner engaged 
in this labor, than with the enter- 
prise and ardor characteristic of him 
till death, he commenced the study 
of Greek, which he soon discovered 
to be essential to the education of 
an English scholar. He also set 
himself to the study of the Christian 
religion. In 1812 he conformed to 
the church of England, having be- 
come convinced of the truth of 
Christianity and being sufficiently 
satisfied with the doctrines of the 
church. After studying its articles 
&c. more carefully, for two addition- 
al years, he applied to the Bishop 
of London to be qualified, by sub- 
scribing the articles, for claiming 
the rites of ordination. 

About this time, having ceased 
from his editorial labors, he settled 
at Oxford, as a convenient position 
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for prosecuting the study of Greek 
and of theology. It was at this time, 
on the examination of the question 
of inspiration as the foundation and 
essential truth of Protestant theolo- 
gy, that his peace was again dis- 
turbed, and the serenity of his re- 
cent faith was overcast. His resi- 
dence at Oxford was not long con- 
tinued. He received the offer of a 
residence at Holland House, in the 
capacity of tutor to the son of its 
noble proprietor. ‘This was accept- 
ed with reluctance, and the situation 
was a source of suffering and mor- 
bid melancholy to his sensitive 
spirit, till he parted from his kind 
friends in 1819, with many expres- 
sions of attachment on both sides. 
During this period his mind was agi- 
tated with doubts and disquietude 
in respect to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as commonly received in 
the church of England. In a long 
confession of his faith, recorded Dec. 
21, 1818, there appears very near 
approximation to some of the con- 
clusions in which he died. He re- 
solved to adhere to the established 
church however, though with many 
misgivings. After leaving Holland 
House, he resided here and there, 
among friends, and in separate lodg- 
ings; tll his return to Oxford in 
1826. During this interval, he was 
far from being inactive. In 1820 
he wrote the well known “ Dobla- 
do’s Letters from Spain,” which ap- 
peared in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. His public reputation was now 
widening ; his correspondence with 
many of the leading writers of Eng- 
land dates from this period. In 
1825 he published his * Evidence 
against Catholicism.” This was 
written in reply to Mr. Charles But- 
ler’s ** Book of the Catholic Church,” 
and as it appeared ata time when 
the Roman Catholic question was 
uppermost, it produced a marked 
effect. It was received with great 
applause, and no wonder. ‘The au- 
thority of the writer, as one who 
spake from his own experience, the 
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high culture, the gentlemanly bear- 
ing, the sweet Christian-like spirit, 
as well as the chastened allusions to 
his own personal sufferings, he hay- 
ing seen his two sisters immolated 
by the barbarities of Romanism, and 
having himself been driven to the 
madness of atheism, as a refuge from 
its lies ; these considerations, added 
to the veracity of its testimonies, and 
the strength of its reasonings, gave 
an importance and authority to the 
book which few books on the Rom. 
ish controversy deserve or receive. 
This was followed by a smaller and 
more popular work, entitled “ The 
Poor Man’s Preservation against 
Popery.” ‘The reputation attending 
these works brought him as it would 
seem into closer contact with lead- 
ing spirits in the church, and he be- 
came himself, as appears from his 
journals, more believing, at least 
more acquiescent in respect to its 
ritual and doctrines. His services 
had been so important, and his use- 
fulness so unquestioned, that Ox- 
ford conferred on him the degree of 
M. A. by diploma, an honor rarely 
enough given, and, as it would seem, 
not given in this case without a little 
of the growl which this eldest and 
best beloved daughter of John Bull 
seems to think the highest form of 
courtesy, inasmuch as it testifies to 
the very great value which the re- 
ceiver should put upon the gift. But 
it sadly frightened poor Blanco 
White, for he records that if the op- 
position in the Convocation had been 
successful, he should certainly have 
left the country. 

After receiving this degree, he 
went to Oxford in 1826, intending to 
reside there permanently. He car- 
ried with him excited hopes and a 
high ideal, expecting to find all that 
a Protestant university in free Eng- 
land might be supposed to furnish to 
one like himself. He was admitted 
to Oriel College, then “one of the 
most distinguished bodies of the uni- 
versity, and its common room united 
a set of men, who for talents and 
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manners were most desirable as 
friends and daily companions.” But 
here, though he met with great kind- 
ness, he was chagrined to learn that 
his rank as an honorary Master was 
below that of the most recent Fel- 
low, and the prospect very painful to 
his morbidly sensitive spirit of soon 
being the very oldest inmate and in- 
ferior to all, was keenly humiliating. 
Cold and perhaps insolent looks were 
turned upon him, as a foreigner and 
an interloper, as one would expect 
from an Englishman at Oxford. He 
sympathized but little with the dom- 
inant spirit of bigotry in the High 
Church party. He found, however, 
a congenial spirit in Dr. Whately, 
then a Fellow, and managed to be 
quiet till 1829. At that time occur- 
red the contest between Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir R. H. Inglis for the 
election of the university, involving 
the question of Roman Catholic 
emancipation. ‘The re-election of 
the present premier, was violently 
opposed by the High Church party. 
Blanco White had resolved not to 
give his vote, but it is worth noticing, 
was persuaded to do so by a letter 
from Mr. (now Dr.) Pusey. In giving 
his vote, he was not only publicly in- 
sulted at the poll, but incurred the 
bigoted wrath of Mr. J. H. New- 
man. We record here the follow- 
ing from his journal about this time. 
“ Pusey, Wilberforce, Froude came 
in the evening to learn the order of 
the Roman Catholic service of the 
Breviary.” These are pregnant 
hints ; but more of them hereafier. 
He remained at Oxford till June, 
1832, when he took up his residence 
with Dr. Whately, now archbishop 
of Dublin, as tutor to his son. Dur- 
ing his residence at Dublin, his mind 
was in the same vibrating state, verg- 
ing more decidedly to fixed and 
avowed Unitarianism. It was while 
he was here that Dr. Neander dedi- 
cated the third volume of his Gen- 
eral Church History to him. He also 
published an answer to T. Moore’s 
“ Travels of an Irish Gentleman,” 
Vou. IV. 31 
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&c. Notwithstanding his opinions 
were now decidedly anti-trinita- 
rian, he not only continued in the 
church, but thought it his duty to 
write to the Rev. George Armstrong, 
who had recently avowed Unitarian 
sentiments, to dissuade him from 
adhering to the separation. Mr. 
Armstrong replied in a letter which 
was too strong for poor Blanco, and 
the consequence was that he abrupt- 
ly left the family of his friend in 
Jan. 1835, and crossed the channel 
for Liverpool, where he was receiv- 
ed by Unitarian friends, among 
whom he passed the remaining years 
of his life, and in whose connection 
he died, May 20, 1841, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

He was at first delighted with the 
worship of the Unitarian chapels, but 
does not appear to have remained 
long in what is usually called Uni- 
tarian Christianity. We find him 
soon reading Paulus’ Leben Jesu, 
and soon after recommending the 
work of Strauss as more satisfactory, 
and finally, clearly and without re- 
serve, standing strongly on the 
ground taken by the naturalists of 
Germany, that a supernatural reve- 
lation is impossible in natura rerum 
and unsustained in fact. The record 
of his speculations and of his strong 
emotions, is of thrilling interest; his 
correspondence with a female élevée 
and the comments upon his reading 
possess a high literary interest, and 
his correspondence with his new- 
made friends in America, especially 
with Drs. Norton and Channing, is 
interesting for its illustrations of the 
men and of their opinions. ‘The senti- 
ments which he uttered not long be- 
fore his death, are most affecting: 
“T have no doubts—I came from 
God and I goto him. ‘The guide, 
the light within us is not ourselves, 
nor dependent on our volitions. 
There is, then, an infinite source of 
the rationality we know to be in us, 
who will receive us to himself.” “I 
am going, my dear friend—I am 
leaving you very fast. I have not 
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formed such definite views of the 
nature of a future life as many have, 
but I trust him who has taken care 
of me thus far. I should trust a 
friend, and can I not trust him 2?” 
At last, aware that the power of dis- 
tinct utterance was failing, he added, 
“When the hour shall come, let it 
be said once for all, my soul will be 
concentrated in the feeling. ‘ My 
God, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” God to me is Jesus, and 
Jesus is God—of course not in the 
sense of divines!” He remained 
some days longer, chiefly asif asleep, 
till the morning of the 20th, when 
he woke up, and with a firm voice 
and great solemnity of manner spoke 
only these words, ** Now| die,” and 
soon it was as he had said. 

The sketch which we have given 
is the merest outline of this narra- 
tive of thrilling and painful interest. 
We have not attempted to give more 
than this dry outline, for to impart 
to our readers any idea of the man, 
would require more than the limits 
which we have assigned to a higher 
and more important object. We 
have said that the history of this in- 
dividual casts light on the most im- 
portant principles. ‘This instruction 
we would gather up and set before 
our readers. 

Coleridge has recorded the very 
striking observation, that “* itcan not 
but be beneath a wise man to be an 
infidel on the score of what other 
men think fit to include in their 
Christianity.” This gives the key 
to what we would say of Blanco 
White. We would consider the sev- 
eral systems of Christianity (so-call- 
ed) with which he came in contact, 
and inquire as to the influence which 
they exerted to make him so sad an 
unbeliever. 

And first of Romanism. The 
Christianity which he first received 
—which was identified with his in- 
fancy and childhood, he has describ- 
ed. His father was a man of pure 
life and of ardent devotedness to the 
church—his mother of equal faith 
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and firmness. Indeed it was the 
tears of his mother, that at the age 
of eighteen confirmed his wavering 
decision, and bound him forever 
tothe church. His education was— 


what? Was it that knowledge of 


history and geography, and of liter- 
ature, which is esteemed with us the 
common basis of the culture of the 
humblest Protestant boy? No, noth- 
ing like it; but instead of these, a 
drill in logic and school divinity. 
At the age of fourteen, he was put 
upon an extended system of logic, 
and it was by accident and stealth 
that he became acquainted with any 
thing beside. At the age of eight, 
by the stealthy reading of Tele- 
maque, boyish doubts of the truth of 
Christianity were excited, for which 
he felt obliged to excuse himself at 
the confessional ; and the significant 
inquiry, ** Boy, what books do you 
read ?” reveals a world of truth in 
regard to priestly power. From the 
age of fourteen, he was obliged on 
penalty of the guilt of mortal sin, 
to read aloud the daily service out 
of the Breviary, which requires at 
rapid reading an hour and a quar- 
ter; and this was never omitted by 
him from fourteen to twenty-seven, 
except in serious illness. His con- 
fessor imposed upon him in addition, 
during most of his boyhood and 
youth, the task of employing an 
hour a day in reading and medita- 
tion, one half of the time on his 
knees, in efforts to move himself to 
hysteric tears. The spiritual exer- 
cises, which he describes with fright- 
ful power and truthfulness, bring all 
their terrific machinery to bear upon 
the youthful passions. We have 
never read any thing more horrible, 
than the account which he gives of 
the working of this tremendous en- 
ginery to move the sensibilities, by 
horrid scenes and more horrid ima- 
ginations, till nature is racked to her 
utmost capacity ; when she is gently 
lulled and soothed by appropriate 
music and passionate appeals to the 
Virgin. Spiritual quackery is bad 
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enough in Protestant countries, but 
does not approximate to what it can 
become in the hands of an infallible 
church. These exercises continu- 
ing for five days or more, are fol- 
lowed by the general confessions, 
“ Every thought, word and deed— 
nay, every doubt, every uncertainty 
of confession that can be called to 
remembrance, must be stated to the 
priest.” So debasing is this self- 
scrutiny and self-exposure respect- 
ing sins as venial or mortal to be de- 
cided by the confessor, that it ema- 
ciates and destroys the conscience. 
Her own independent action as her- 
self responsible to God, is lost by 
lack of exercise, and she becomes 
used to all sin but sin against the 
will of him who is to her the voice 
of the church. During this novi- 
ciate of spiritual discipline, he is not 
encouraged to those manly and lib- 
eral studies which develope and re- 
fine the powers. Books of poetry 
and philosophy are known to him 
by accident, and are read with little 
encouragement and almost with fear. 
At the age of twenty he is admitted 
to full orders, and having before 
been held under strict regime against 
his roving affections, he is now bound 
to celibacy, by an irrevocable vow ; 
and as no future transgression can 
ever result in marriage, he is no 
longer watched. Slowly but surely 
a pure-minded and religious youth 
discovers that from that moment the 
morality of a licentious life in the 
clergy is of little concern—that the 
cases are rare in which this celibacy 
is any thing but a covert and excuse 
for actual crime. His own obser- 
vation convinces him, that by far 
the greater mass of his fellow clergy 
are degraded by lust, for which the 
church can provide ready penance 
and absolution. He sees his own 
dear friend, the director of his stu- 
dies, the one who fostered his litera- 
ry taste, his confessor, become de- 
graded by habits of drunkenness and 
licentiousness. His acquaintance 
also with his fellows, reveals the fact 
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that most of them are infidels, 
and many of them violent and pas- 
sionate infidels. But this is not all. 
After these discoveries are made 
and his own faith is shaken, Rome 
summons him to another conflict. 
He had two sisters, both educated at 
the convent, to which the eldest ad- 
heres till he saw her die the victim 
of confinement and of a blighted and 
crushed spirit. The youngest had 
the courage to leave the convent at 
first, and to follow the dictates of a 
buoyant spirit and of filial affection, 
which guided her toherhome. She 
should have been the light to a fa- 
ther’s lonely and darkened habita- 
tion, and the comfort to a mother’s 
declining and afflicted years. But 
she droops ; a misguided conscience, 
interpreted by a priestly voice, bids 
her become the bride of Christ. 
Her brother would interpose, if he 
dared. Still more is he stung, even 
to the rage of anguish, when he 
learns that her confessor is a man 
of vicious life. ‘* Yet this poor de- 
luded man conceived that he was 
sure of heaven’s approbation and fa- 
vor, by encouraging the enthusiastic 
feeling which had turned my sister’s 
eyes towards one of the gloomiest 
nunneries at Seville. It was a nun- 
nery where the rule of St. Francis 
was observed with the greatest rigor 
—where the nuns were not allowed 
a bed, and were obliged to sleep on 
a few planks raised about a foot 
from the ground—where the use of 
linen near the body was forbidden— 
where the nuns wore coarse open 
sandals, through which the bare foot 
was exposed to cold and wet—where 
the nearest relations were not allow- 
ed to see the face of the recluse, or 
to have any communication with her, 
except on certain days, when in the 
presence of another nun, and with 
a thick curtain, the parent, brother 
or sister exchanged a few unmean- 
ing sentences with the dear relative 
whom they had lost forever.” ‘To 
this lot this precious father would 
consign this sister of Blanco—when 
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in the presence of this confessor 
and in that of his mother, her broth- 
er ventures, priest though he was, 
to interpose ; he is answered by a 
threatening scowl, and bidden not 
aid the great tempter. This is not 
all. Her choice is made. She is 
to be immolated, and as if to adda 
refinement to this torture, the broth- 
er was forced to celebrate the high 
mass on the occasion, and his for- 
mer friend and confessor wrote the 
greater part of the sermon in a state 
bordering on intoxication, in order 
to show that the carousal had not 
weakened his power at composition. 
“The ceremony of profession lasts 
three hours, during which the heart 
of the officiating priest was in a 
state which only the infinite mercy 
of Him who can distinguish the ef- 
fects of anguish from those of wick- 
edness could endure and forgive.” 
Is it strange that he retires to his 
chamber, to curse with open voice 
this system of fanatical deceit, and 
the country on which it was fastened 
by law? Is it strange that the in- 
telligent and cultivated man, under 
the pressure of such a religion, will 
slowly awake to the question, 
““Whether this religion is from 
God ?” and the more he understands 
‘ts nature and operation, will put the 
question more strongly to himself, 
whether a religion from God could 
so blight and deform and degrade the 
noblest work of God? Is it strange 
that his sense of right, his wronged 
and outraged conscience, should 
force him to say, “If it be from 
God, then its God is my devil?” 
His sense of truth, his feeling of 
honor, would prompt him to express 
his convictions, at least to throw off 
the bonds of a profession which he 
loathes as dishonest and base for it- 
self; but doubt is heresy, and here- 
sy leads to the Inquisition, to the 
rack and the stake. Deeper and 
still deeper sinks the conclusion, that 
a system which binds to such base- 
ness by such terror can not be from 
God. But in vain the chafed and 





struggling spirit rages. Its look of 
contemptuous or sneering unbelief, 
or of gloomy despair, or its hasty 
word, betrays his secret to another 
brother of his craft. Brothers in 
the same prison-house, they under- 
stand each other by signs which can 
not be mistaken. ‘They unbosom 
their thoughts to each other. They 
learn that the system not only must 
be a farce, but that it is so esteemed 
by the more enlightened and the 
more numerous portion of their own 
body. Impelled by all these instincts 
of honor and of truth, the inquirer 
ventures to scrutinize the arguments 
on which this religion founds its 
claim. He finds it in a nut-shell. 
A revelation from God needs an in- 
fallible interpreter. This revelation 
declares that to the church is com- 
mitted this trust, in passages which 
this church infallibly interprets to 
impart to itself this trust of infallible 
interpretation. Indeed! The ques- 
tion is then a question of fact. Has 
this infallible church never been 
known toerr? Slowly the evidence 
piles itself up towards this conclu- 
sion, till it frowns darkly over him 
like a gloomy cloud. More slowly 
does the mind yield to its weight, 
till at last the conviction is received. 
Rome has erred. Then comes, as 
quick as thought, the consequence— 
Christianity is a fable. So certain 
is this the case, that Blanco White 
declares that of all the Spaniards 
whom he ever knew, who had re- 
jected Christianity, there was but 
one who did not rush into Atheism. 
He had indeed heard of another, 
from South America, who remained 
a pious Deist. 

A Protestant can with difficulty 
understand why this should be so. 
He asks, why does not the inquirer 
go to the Scriptures ?—why not in- 
quire concerning the Protestant be- 
lief before rejecting all faith? We 
answer, to the Romanist, especially 
in a country like Spain, where Pro- 
testantism is unknown, the church 
is identified with Christianity, and 
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Christianity with the church. The 
conception of the one as existing with- 
out the other is never admitted to the 
mind. If Protestant sects are spok- 
en of, they are described as infidels, 
and the very proverbs of the nursery 
make them such. Besides, Rome has 
denied the man the Scriptures ; or if 
she has not denied them, she has done 
far worse—she has spoiled them, 
imitating their sacred history, by 
her own mawkish and extravagant 
legends, till the very name of a 
miracle is a loathing to the reason. 
The most sacred strains of inspired 
devotion too—the sublimest repre- 
sentations of Jehovah, and the ten- 
derest delineations of the merciful 
Jesus, are so diluted by, or asso- 
ciated with, the thunders of the old 
man on the Tiber, or the leer of the 
sanctimonious infidel who has_pol- 
luted them by his breath, that they 
have lost their capacity to move him 
to faith or reverence. If he learns 
perchance to receive them with faith, 
it is a life-long struggle which he 
must hold between his convinced 
reason on the one hand, and his out- 
raged feelings on the other, his 
memory loaded with disgusting and 
degrading associations, and his im- 
agination freighted with pictures dis- 
gusting and horrible. 

But again, let us suppose the in- 
quirer to feel some relentings, and, 
recovering a little from the terrible 
conclusion in which he had landed, 
to ask again—is there no other argu- 
ment, holy mother, by which you 
sustain the claims of the Gospel ? 
She replies with the bland and pa- 
tient smile of the Jesuit, or the frown 
of the Inquisitor—argument, my son, 
can never do the work ; it is only the 
supernatural grace of faith that can 
enable thee to receive the truth and 
to understand it. And how is that 
to come? By reasoning with myself 
of my own guilt, and of the fitness 
of the Gospel to remove and cleanse 
it, and by bowing my reluctant will 
to the service of One who claims my 
conscience by its strong convictions, 
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and my heart with its response to 
his dying love? Oh, no! but bow 
to the church, read her prayers, 
submit to her penances, and work 
thyself through all the grades of her 
hysteric excitements ! 

But why does he not reflect on 
religion as man’s noblest service to 
his God, as having a most sacred 
claim on his higher and better na- 
ture ?—and why does he not receive 
Christianity as a remedy from the 
degradation of sin, and thus holding 
strongly his conscience ? Because 
religion, in the theory of the church, 
has no such idea. It is rather anan- 
tagonist than an aid to true moral cul- 
ture, to “the perfecting of holiness 
in the fear of God.” It does not hold 
the conscience, but outrages it. It 
does not bring the government of 
God to act with its mighty energy to 
lift man up to his convictions of duty, 
but rather makes it crush him into 
the mire with its enormous weight, 
as it dispenses with so much holiness 
by the payment of so much religion. 
It is a service, a penance, a painful 
appeasing of higher power through 
imposed services, and not the grate- 
ful service of a reformed and right- 
hearted man. It is the most damn- 
ing proof of the recreancy of 
Rome to the truth and to Christ, that 
she gives religion no hold on the 
enlightened conscience—nay, that 
she dare not trust that conscience 
with a scrutiny into her service or 
her argument. All that power 
can do she has turned to her use— 
all strong and passionate address- 
es to the sensibilities, from the ten- 
derest to the most heart-rending, 
she understands how to employ with 
the utmost eflect—all that the taste 
demands in music and song and 
painting, she has baptized for her- 
self—all that classical learning can 
frame of polished and eloquent wri- 
ting, and all that dialectic skill can 
construct of practiced and acute ar- 
gumentation—all this she can do, but 
the leaving of the Gospel to stand or 
fall with the convicted conscience of 
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the man who must be saved by it, 
this she can not do. Should she 
attempt to do this, the conscience, 
outraged and indignant, would 
reject the rites which she pre- 
scribes, and tear down her altars 
and her confessional to make its 
way to the Savior whose Gospel 
she would preach. Failing to do 
this, Rome must be the parent of in- 
fidelity. If she did but this, what- 
ever might be her errors in doctrine 
or the corruptions caused by her 
vast and powerful organization, she 
might justify herself to the inquiring 
spirit; but failing to commend the 
Gospel to the moral sense, she is 
the grand nursery of infidelity and 
atheism, sheltering them at her very 
altars under a hollow external con- 
formity, and training the myriads of 
hercultivated men to a systematic re- 
jection of Christianity under the one 
plea, that religion is a traitor to con- 
science and a foe to his holiest con- 
victions of right. Of the millions 
beside, whom she holds to her faith 
by the bond of custom, or the iron 
chain of superstition, though the 
darkly devout may be among them, 
yet theircraven faith is anything but 
a worthy homage to their revered 
mother. 

We approve of no wholesale 
charges against the Romish church. 
We do not believe that all her errors 
are so peculiar to herself as never to 
be seen in other communions, and 
there only acting out their natural ten- 
dencies to superstition and atheism. 
Her errors are common to human 
nature, though with her they are 
so systematically propounded, they 
have been so long maintained, and 
they are backed with so formidable 
a force from antiquity, from power 
and wealth, that the scale of their 
deadly influence has become fear- 
fuily grand. But of all the results of 
her errors, infidelity is the most ap- 
palling. We could endure the ig- 
norance of her lower, and the pro- 
fligacy of her higher classes, but 
that the inquiring and cultivated in- 


tellect of a people should be repelled 
from faith by the professed guardian 
of the truth, and should be driven to 
atheism by an outraged sense of 
right—that the conscience on which 
the Gospel has fixed its highest hope 
of success should furnish the most 
cogent arguments against Christian- 
ity, as personated by the church, is 
to us horrible. 

That she wrought this fearful 
work upon Blanco White, no man 
who reads his Life can for a moment 
doubt. She robbed him of a gener- 
ous culture when a youth—she gave 
him, in one of the best of her reli- 
gious families, the fearful gloum of 
superstitious fear, by which to re- 
member his early home, rather than 
the cheerful restraints of a happy 
Christian household—she robbed his 
parents of the smile, the music and 
the nameless endearments of their 
daughters’ presence, and tore them 
away to murder them in her charnel 
houses—she surrounded him by in- 
fidel and licentious men, who were 
her mediators between God and man, 
and the guides and corrupters of the 
conscience of the community at the 
confessional, and thenshe bound him 
to her loathed carcase by the terror 
of imprisonment and death, holding 
him a priest at her altars, and yeta 
conscious atheist and infidel, for ten 
long years of shame and wrath. At 
the age of 35, she drove him from 
his home and his altars, that he 
might be beyond her hated borders. 

He never forgot these lessons, 
branded thus in his memory. ‘The 
falsehoods concerning religion which 
she taught, ever remained with him. 
Though once and again he seemed 
to recover from their influence, they 
haunted him like a gloomy vision— 
they formed the background to 
every system with which he became 
acquainted. He tried Protestantism 
in all the forms in which it was pre- 
sented to him, from the imposing 
state of Anglo-Catholicism down to 
the lowest Unitarianism. But these 
were all projected on this dark back- 
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ground of his early experience. In 
them all he saw bigotry and priest- 
craft, and was disgusted by their 
more numerous or fewer affinities 
with that abhorred system which he 
was first taught to call Christianity, 
Indeed, the opinion might with great 
show of reason be maintained, that 
in these first unnatural struggles his 
powers of intellect and soul were 
fatally strained and distorted, that 
they suffered a deadly lesion which 
unfitted them for healthy action in 
respect to any question of religious 
faith. Certainly, whatever other sys- 
tems of faith may have to answer for, 
in his case, and we propose to bring 
all to the account, Rome was the first 
transgressor, and is loaded with the 
heaviest burden of sin against the 
life of his soul. The story of his 
mental anguish and of his desolating 
unbelief is but a writing of heaviest 
charges against his most unnatural 
mother. 

The relation of the Romish sys- 
tem to infidelity assumes a deeper 
interest just now from the fact, that 
Rome is so earnestly commended as 
the only refuge from unbelief. It is 
worthy our notice that Mr. Brown- 
son, in his article entitled Church 
against No Church, which almost 
frightened some of the Boston people 
out of their Protestantism, assumes 
precisely the same argument, as 
the only security against infidelity, 
which made Blanco White an infi- 
del and an atheist, and which has 
made myriads like him atheists and 
unbelievers. But more of this in its 
place. 

The second form of Christian- 
ity with which Blanco White was 
brought in contact, was that of the 
church of England, which we will 
call the Anglican system. It is the 
misfortune of this system that it has 
no one spirit or character. A re- 
alist would deny that it had an 
entity of its own, and a nominalist 
could hardly find a name compre- 
hensive enough to include its variety 
of individuality. ‘The Anglican sys- 
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tem is just what Queen Elizabeth 
happened to fancy it ought to be, 
when she caught it in its progress 
from Rome to the truth, and_petri- 
fied it by her imperial voice. It is 
truly represented by the transition 
strata of the geologist, which have no 
character of their own, but partake 
of the nature of those between which 
they lie; it is heterogeneous and 
conglomerate. We shall see what it 
did for Blanco White. 

He came to England an atheist. 
He was thrown into the society of 
kind friends, in whom he admired 
the Christian character, and learned 
for the first time, that to be a Chris- 
tian, is not to be, necessarily, a 
bigot. He opened by accident Pa- 
ley’s Natural Theology, and his 
heart was thawed from its unnatural 
frost. He entered a church, for 
the first time for years, without feel- 
ings of irritation and hostility. Dur- 
ing the reading of a hymn of praise 
his heart was softened, and from 
that day commenced the renewal of 
his aspirations to his Creator. After 
this he read Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity. ‘The arguments were 
strong, but his feelings could not be 
rid of the inverisimilitude of the 
facts of sacred history, which had 
been spoiled forever by the wretch- 
ed imitations of Rome’s fantastic 
pietism. By degrees, however, he 
rested in a fixed intellectual belief, 
and strove to bind his feelings to his 
intellect. He conformed to the 
church of England, as freed from 
the objections which had made the 
Christianity of Rome offensive, and 
his early religious feelings returned. 
He remained in the church of Eng- 
land more than twenty years, but 
he found ita most uneasy home. 
At one time he almost breaks out 
from its enclosure because of his 
doubts of the truth of the Athana- 
sian creed, and his journal gives its 
witness to his painful scruples and 
his bitter conflicts. At another time 
he silences his doubts and takes ref- 
uge in some short-lived argument. 
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At one period he is satisfied with his 
home, and his spirit is drawn closely 
towards many of its freest and no- 
blest spirits. At another, he is re- 
pelled by its mock sanctimonious 
and intolerant spirit, its shallow in- 
tellect, and the revival of the priestly 
and bigoted genius, which has nev- 
er ceased to haunt its enclosure. At 
last, vexed and chafed with what 
he saw without and felt within, he 
rushed out from the church in a sud- 
den bound of excitement. ‘There 
may have been much of mental 
weakness in the course which he has 
laid so fully open to the world, there 
may have been more or less of 
moral obliquity: we do not stay to 
inquire how much. Our business is 
with the question, how far this An- 
glican system may justly be blamed 
for not showing him a better Chris- 
tianity. 

First, then, it had no theology to 
offer him, no masterly and power- 
ful arguments in respect either to 
the origin or the nature of Christian- 
ity. Certainly the Anglican church 
had nothing which could meet the 
demands of an intellect acute and 
and rapid like his, and which had 
been conversant with too many sys- 
tems to be moved by the pretension 
of any. ‘To any mind, even, it has 
little to offer that deserves to be call- 
ed Christian philosophy. ‘The truth 
is, it does not believe in reasoning. 
Its very genius is opposed to it. It 
does not view Christianity as a sys- 
tem to be commended to the con- 
science by its own moral claims, 
backed by the authority of God. It 
regards it as a church system, ex- 
isting in primitive purity in the three 
first centuries, and having reappear- 
ed to bless the world * under that 
bright occidental star,” the maiden 
Queen, in the form of the English 
church. ‘This church, instead of 
giving a reason for the faith that is 
in her, solemnly mutters, “* guod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omni- 
bus.” Instead of training the young 
defenders of the faith to a thorough- 





going course of scientific theology, 
she gives them Paley, and Butler, 
and Pearson, and Burnet. Instead 
of rewarding her fellows, &c. with 
deaneries and dioceses for high in- 
tellectual services in moral and the- 
ological reasoning, she measures out 
her honors, (connection and patron- 
age and such like accidental things 
being equal,) by their nicety in 
writing Greek verse, or in digging 
out musty patristic lore. There is 
no such thing as a theological train- 
ing in the English church; nor is 
there such a thing as_ theological 
science as her glory and strength. 
It is true that when the Philistine 
has broken ‘over the walls of the 
sanctuary, and has begun to lift the 
ax on the carved work thereof, she 
will find a Berkeley, a Butler, a Pa- 
ley, a Watson, or a Campbell, to 
drive him out by a momentary de- 
fense, but she dreams not of making 
the walls forever impregnable, and 
her defenses majestic in their strength 
and beauty. Henceforth she tells 
you what Butler and Paley have 
done, rather than sends out minds 
quickened by Butler and Paley to 
carry forward their arguments and 
widen their courses of thought. It 
is to her shame that with her wealth 
and leisure, her opportunity for train- 
ing men of might, and the very su- 
perior training which she does give 
for some services, the English church 
has done so little for the science of 
Christian theology. What she has 
done, also, is far from being to the 
purpose. Her defenses have been 
rather learned and languid defenses 
of Christianity as an external estab- 
lishment, than vigorous assertions of 
its high moral strength as God speak- 
ing by word and act to the human 
conscience. They have been rather 
apologies in excuse for an external 
faith, than the bold and convincing 
words of men who believed and 
therefore spoke. We have asked 
ourselves again and again, what 
work in the English language, and 
especially as the product of the 
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English church, could have been 
selected, either to confirm White in 
respect to the foundations of his faith, 
or to guide him with a strong grasp 
over the hard places of Christian 
theology. We do not deny to the 
Anglican theology eminent ability, 
and in some departments the high- 
est value; but we do assert that for 
a mind such as his, and from the 
point of view where he stood, it was 
well nigh worthless, if indeed it 
were not worse than useless. The 
simple reason is, that the English 
theologian reasons as a churchman 
for churchmen, and not as a man to 
his fellow men. 

The illiberal and intolerant spirit 
of the English church was little fit- 
ted to convince or to win such a man 
as he. He seems to have found 
many friends, whose Christian worth 
he honored, and to whose Christian 
kindness his grateful heart respond- 
ed. But among all these friends 
there seems to have been not one who 
understood his mind, or could meet 
him as a reasoner, except Whately, 
and Whately’s tolerance of him al- 
most made shipwreck of his own 
reputation for orthodoxy. We are 
not insensible to the high moral lus- 
tre, and the graceful and quiet dignity 
of the English Christian gentleman. 
We believe that the faith of such is 
strong, and based on rational grounds 
to his own mind, but we believe him 
in his best specimens, to be very in- 
capable of reasoning with one who 
has not, like himself, grown up on the 
English soil, and who has not been 
trained, from infancy, in the English 
church. With Christian John Bull 
proper we have less sympathy, and 
should think him the most unlikely 
of all men to be liberal or tolerant 
towards a doubting inquirer, like 
Blanco White. He could not be 
liberal, because he could not under- 
stand the position of an inquirer, 
having never inquired himself. The 
very thought of inquiry would be 
treason to the church and to the 
throne. To be tolerant, would be to 
32 
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incur the suspicion of being a whig, 
or a dissenter, or an evangelical. 
The repellance which arose from 
these causes was aggravated by the 
natural contempt for foreigners, that 
is cherished so devoutly by all Eng- 
lishmen, and the natural jealousy of 
Englishmen which foreigners have 
thereby been taught to feel. He was 
at Oxford too for years, the very head 
quarters of ecclesiastical Jobn Bull- 
ism, and it is most apparent that he 
was never suffered to forget that he 
was there speciali gratia, and that it 
became him to be humble and grate- 
ful, and especially to demean him- 
self with all humility, as a converted 
Romanist. No one can read the 
significant record which he has left, 
of the treatment which he received 
for voting for Sir Robert Peel, with- 
out seeing that much must have oc- 
curred to call up all the antagonism 
of his nature. 

Last of all, it is not immaterial to 
observe, that he was a close observer 
of the Oxford movement from its 
very inception. He was at Oxford 
in its first beginnings—was intimate 
with Pusey, Newman and Froude, 
before the first shapings towards this 
tremendous result. He records in 
his diary in the year , that New- 
man and Froude called on him to 
learn the order of the Roman Cath- 
olic Breviary. We doubt not that 
since that time both Newman and 
Pusey have studied the Breviary 
very devoutly, and have mastered it 
most thoroughly, but we should not 
be surprised if, could the private 
history of the Tracts for the Times 
be known, it should appear that 
some of the imposing references to 
the Breviary which there appear, 
should turn out to have been caught 
from the lips of one who loathed to 
utter them. At all events we know 
that the tendencies in the minds of 
these men, which made Pusey and 
Newman priestly bigots, and which 
have since shaken the empire, were 
remarked early by Blanco White. 
He knew that this movement was 
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designed as a counter movement 
against Rationalism and unbelief. 
No man can read the Oxford tracts, 
without seeing clearly on every page, 
that a horror of Rationalism had 
much influence with their writers 
to rouse up a stronger church feel- 
ing, and to bring to the aid of a tot- 
tering Christianity, a deeper rever- 
ence for the priest, the sacraments 
and the church. How contemptible 
this must have seemed to one who 
had been made an infidel by this 
very church system, we can better 
imagine than describe. How impo- 
tent it must have confessed their aid 
to be, who had no better props and 
buttresses to construct than these. 
Whata disgraceful confession, to his 
more than half unbelief, of the weak- 
ness of their cause itself, which must 
resort to these contemptible and ab- 
horred defenses. What a revelation 
of the fact that the defenders of 
Christianity felt the utter weakness 
of their citadel, that they were obli- 
ged to mask it by such outworks. 
This is nota mere fancy of our own. 
It is not an inference simply, as to 
what we suppose would be the natu- 
ral result of this exhibition. His 
private papers are full of the most 
abundant proofs, that it was this 
priestly spirit and its fanatical and 
self-conjured idolatry of forms, which 
more and more disgusted him with 
the Anglican church. The treat- 
ment which he received after he left 
the church could not have relieved 
this displeasure, or made him other 
than delighted to be out of its pale. 
We attach the more importance 
to this case of Blanco White, from 
the light that it throws on this ques- 
tion of the relation of Rationalism 
to the Anglican and Romish systems. 
The grand argument against Protes- 
tantism at Rome and at Oxford is, 
that it leads to infidelity, and a prime 
element in the present church move- 
ments in England, and over the 
whole world, is a professed horror 
of Rationalism. ‘There is no argu- 
ment so decisive at Oxford as a sus- 
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picion of rationalizing in theology ; 
and in our own country, nothing is 
so significant as the cry against a 
man of whom the church is not wor- 
thy, that he has Rationalistic and 
Socinian tendencies. ‘They point 
us to Germany and Massachusetts, 
as exhibiting the legitimate results 
of Protestantism. Nor is this all an 
argument to the ear. There are 
many who feel it in the heart. There 
are some who, in their agony to be- 
lieve, have rushed to Rome from the 
very lowest forms of unbelief, al- 
leging as a reason, that they must 
have rest somewhere. Not a few 
have sought the same rest under the 
prelatic shadow ; seeking for some- 
thing to be settled for them and not 
by them, and rejoicing in symbols 
and creeds and chantings and re- 
sponses, and above all in repose— 
content to be deluded by the fictions 
of the imagination, rather than be 
satisfied with the sober joy of truth. 
There are some even in our freest 
communion, who look to a reviral 
of church feeling as the grand re- 
covering influence toa revival of 
faith. If the priest can be made the 
mediator between God and man; if 
there can be an awful significance 
attached to his person and his acts ; 
if the religious edifice can be looked 
on as the most holy place; if the 
magic power of symbols can return ; 
if children can be trained from child- 
hood to keep holy the feasts and 
fasts, and to rejoice in their Holy 
Mother the church ; then shall faith 
drive out the demon of unbelief. 
Hence the effort to get faith, no 
matter in what; faith must be had, 
whether with reason or not; the 
argument is, belief must be had. If 
there be no God nor devil, we must 
make believe that there is. 

The argument may be made to 
look the other way. It is a hollow 
church system, with its external 
conformity, that has caused the infi- 
delity of Christendom. So it has 
been in Catholic Europe, so in Pro- 
testant England, so in Lutheran 
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Germany—so even in Puritan Mas- 
sachusetts. In the one instance, 
church feeling has shown itself in 
one way—in another in a different 
way. But whenever it interpo- 
ses a medium between man and his 
Savior—whenever it leaves Christi- 
anity any thing else on which to rest, 
except the reason of the hope that 
is in herself, as urged by the con- 
vinced preacher and the convinced 
disciple, then does infidelity begin 
to lurk within the robes that rustle at 
the altar, and in the hearts of the 
precise worshippers in the pews. 
This revived church feeling is a sign 
too, of infidelity. It is a confession 
that inquiry can not be suffered, be- 
cause there are weak points which 
may not be exposed. It exposes 
the church to the contempt of the 
unbeliever without. ‘Think you that 
he does not understand, when asser- 
tion is substituted for argument, de- 
clamation for logic, and sanctimoni- 
ous whining for earnest conviction ? 
The history of the past, also, proves 
that a true revival of faith has al- 
ways been a revival of logic, and 
that powerful preaching, earnest be- 
lieving and heroic acting, have al- 
ways been the consequences of 
strong reasoning and truth vindica- 
ted by her believing disciples. Let 
high churchmen of all sorts know 
well, that if they would foster infi- 
delity, they should magnify church 
pretensions—if they would repel it, 
they must meet it like fair and hon- 
estmen. Especially let high-church 
Congregationalists understand this, 
and instead of fighting about the 
rights of the minister, and studying 
the properties and imposing effects of 
the rites and services of the wor- 
ship, let them deal with their fellow 
men, as individual men who are to 
be convinced, and to be won, and to 
be saved. So much for the agency 
of church feeling in producing the 
infidelity of Blanco White. Rome 
no doubt, has often pointed to his 
end, as the result of her cleaving 
curse and the curse of God. An 
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English reviewer, speculating very 
profoundly about the causes of his 
fall, is very careful to assure his 
readers, that he never could have 
been looked upon as rooted in the 
Anglican enclosure. Both these 
churches will, no doubt, use his 
name as a warning against ven- 
turing to deviate from the old paths, 
whereas the mother and the foster- 
mother should both of them be held 
sternly to account, for their unnatu- 
ral treatment of their son. 

We would not be misunderstood 
on a point so serious as this. We 
desire not to overstate the truth. We 
are well aware that it is not by for- 
mal reasoning that the multitude are 
to be reached. We know that of 
the ten thousand influences that go 
to make up the grace and beauty 
and benignant charm of a Christian 
community, but few in number de- 
pend directly on the strength of the 
argument for miracles, or can be im- 
mediately traced to the ability of a 
treatise on depravity or the Deity of 
the Messiah. But this we do know, 
that if Christianity, as a system of 
truth, loses its hold on the intellect 
of a community—that moment its 
power is gone. ‘The preacher loses 
his energy and nerve—the believer 
relaxes from the fervor of his prayers 
—domestic discipline remits its mild 
restraints and its hallowed scenes. 
It may be but here and there one 
who sees the weakness of the de- 
fenses of the truth or the impoten- 
cy of her theologians, but the influ- 
ence is felt through the moral life 
of the commonwealth. It is as 
when we are introduced to a beauti- 
ful edifice—as we wander through 
its splendid saloons and its spacious 
apartments, as we are pleased with 
the convenience of its arrangements, 
the finish of its workmanship, the 
matchless painting, which gives to 
the whole an air of such spirit and 
beauty, we exclaim at once, this is 
a house. We forget the foundation 
blocks, which were imbedded by la- 
borious and scientific workmen— 
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those faithful pillars that stand by 
day and night upholding with a tire- 
less patience, all this strength and 
beauty—and those well turned arch- 
es, on which art and science have 
bestowed their thought and skill, and 
which are yet present at every angle, 
at every cornice throughout the vast 
edifice, as if there went out from 
them a very vital force; but let an 
enemy dig from beneath these found- 
ation blocks, or take a malicious ad- 
vantage of defects in these pillars 
and arches, and the house no long- 
er stands, or, if it is saved from fall- 
ing, its safety and comfort are gone 
forever. This illustrates not inapt- 
ly, the relation of a sound philosophy 
and of a sound theology, to the 
Christianity of a community. Tried 
by this test, the systems we have ex- 
amined are found utterly wanting, 
and hence have they been faithless 
to their high trust. The infidelity 
so appalling through the cultivated 
classes of continental Europe—the 
infidelity so thinly disguised in the 
splendid array of talent which Eng- 
land boasts, cries out against the Ro- 
mish and the Anglican churches, for 
having shrunk from their appropri- 
ate duty, and for having placed in 
its stead a miserable substitute. 
Here we think it in place to ob- 
serve that it is not the Anglican and 
the Romish theology alone, which 
are responsible for the rationalism 
and infidelity of Blanco White. The 
scholastic theology of Protestantism 
has much for which to take blame 
to itself. Let him who doubts this 
assertion, read the honest record of 
the workings of his mind. Let Pro- 
testant theology see its defects mir- 
rored into a ghastly image, from the 
agonizing sorrows of his struggling 
spirit. We beg our readers not to 
be alarmed. We do not deny the 
truth of its doctrines, nor the validi- 
ty of many of its arguments, nor 
the ability and activity of its devo- 
tees, when we assert that what pass- 
es current for the popular theology, 
is much of it worthless, and worse 
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than worthless, to meet the difficul- 
ties of such a mind as his. 

Let us give but a single illustra. 
tion from the record of his experi- 
ence. He tells us that in the second 
study of the grounds of his faith, that 
is, after he had united with the 
church of England, the first inquiry 
which he proposed to himself, re- 
spected the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 


“* Marsh's Michaelis was the first [book] 
which occupied my atteation. 1 expected 
to find the most perfect satisfaction upon 
every important question. The inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures was a point which 
I had admitted upon the general grounds, 
which made me return to Christianity. 
The absolute necessity of that inspiration 
for the maintenance of the divine origin 
of Christianity, had always appeared to 
me in the light of an axiom; and as cer- 
tainty, in respect to the doctrines in the 
acceptance of which I supposed saving 
faith to consist, could not exist unless the 
oracle from which they were derived was 
proved, beyond all doubt, to be divine, I 
felt quite confident that, as soon as I should 
consult the best Protestant writers, every 
ground of doubt would be removed from 
my mind.”’-—* I remember however with 
the greatest vividness, the dismay which 
I experienced, when having attentively 
studied all that could be said to establish 
this preliminary point, I perceived the 
weakness of the arguments on which such 
a mighty theory as that which makes the 
Bible infallible, is made to rest. It could 
not but occur to me, that this theory of in- 
spiration was perfectly analogous to the 
theory of Roman infallibility.”  “ The 
inspiration of the whole Bible has become 
a kind of first principle, among English 
Christians ; and to deny it, is, in this coun- 
try, tantamount to denying Christianity.” 
«If God had intended to give us an infal- 
lible rule by which to judge of things, on 
which our salvation depended, He would 
not have put that light under a bushel. 
The foundation of certainty must be cer- 
tain.” 


We have quoted quite enough for 
our purpose. We have neither the 
space nor the will to quote his ex- 
tended discussion of this point. Its 
fallacy is clear and its logic is loose, 
and yet from the point of view from 
which he looked, his reasoning has 
strength and force. Who gave him 
that point of view? ‘The current 
theology of his time, stating what is 
true enough in popular phrase, but 
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which, subjected to the searching 
criticism of his mind, was an argu- 
ment against the Bible and against 
Christianity. It is a false method to 
put the inspiration of the Scriptures 

rst in the argument for the truth of 
Christianity, and to leave the mind 
of the inquirer to rest uponit. ‘The 
truth of Christianity does in no sense 
depend upon the fact of inspiration, 
certainly not at all on the fact that 
this inspiration can be proved of all 
the books in the canon. The argu- 
ment, in its binding force on the con- 
science, is just as good without as 
with this element. In proof of this 
we assert the fact, that more than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred receive 
Christianity, without even raising 
this question, and that many remain 
convinced of this truth, while as yet 
this question is unsettled. We as- 
sert also the fact, known to ourselves, 
that of all the acute sceptics, who 
have tried this false method, it has 
not made the slightest impression 
upon one of them; while another 
has been eminently successful. Send 
a man to Marsh’s Michaelis, or 
Horne’s Introduction, as the first 
matters to think of! Send him rath- 
er to the Bible itself, with his con- 
science quickened, with a sense of 
guilt aroused, and his heart honest 
and human enough to know its wants, 
and he ought to be told that let the 
Bible come from where it may, the 
facts and truths which constitute 
Christianity are from God. Senda 
man to Marsh’s Michaelis, to learn 
from that whether Christianity is 
from God! You might almost as 
well send a man to study an old al- 
manac, to find out whether the sun 
shiaes in the mid heavens. 

We might show the same false- 
ness of method and confusion of 
statement, in the methods of most 
of the current theology that led to 
the sentiment expressed above, about 
“certainty in respect to the doc- 
trines, in the acceptance of which I 
supposed saving faith to consist.” 
But we forbear. 
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Much striking illustration might 
be drawn from this record, in respect 
to other defects of the theology 
which he received as the strongest 
defense which could be made, of 
the evidences and the doctrines of 
Christianity. But our object is not 
to go into a critique of this sort. 
What we should say may be said in 
a word. ‘That theology argues for 
men who need no argument, and 
adapts itself to their state of mind ; 
rather than looks at the mind of the 
unbeliever and the doubter, first pa- 
tiently learning the way in which 
the truth strikes them, and then 
thinking how to meet their difficul- 
ties and doubts. So did not Paul— 
but rather were his acute and power- 
ful arguments a continued war-em- 
brace with his antagonist. So did 
not the Master—dut theologiuns do. 
Hence theology is scholastic, learn- 
ed from books and schools, and of 
course, liable to be one generation 
too old, if not five. Hence theolo- 
gy is mystical; having nothing to 
prove, it has gone to dreaming— 
or it is learned, content with ask- 
ing what Calvin or Edwards be- 
lieved, instead of asking what is 
truth, and how shall we prove it 
now—or it is fantastic, letting 
off rockets for its coterie of admi- 
rers. Hence the arguments in 
theology which are no arguments, 
and its reasons which are no rea- 
sons. 

There are some, we suppose, who 
would not be pleased with such in- 
ferences as these, and who have a 
way of shutting off all inferences 
from the history of such a man as 
this, by calling him a neologist. To 
all that sort of people we have only 
to say that we do not write for them. 
We think, however, it is a truth that 
holds good in respect to theology, as 
in regard to all other matters, that 
the best way for a man to know him- 
self most perfectly, is to ask his 
worst enemy what he can say 
against him, and to believe that 
the true things which he says, are 
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none the less true because he says 
them. 

We are next in order to study 
Blanco White as a Unitarian. What 
then did Unitarian Christianity ac- 
complish for him? Where did it 
find him, and where did it leave him ? 
It found him a believer in a super- 
natural revelation and in the historic 
truth of much of the evangelic rec- 
ord—it left him a denier of both. It 
found him a believer in prayer, re- 
joicing in grateful affection for the 
mission of Jesus to man—it left him 
a disbeliever that prayer was any 
thing but a make-believe, and as for 
the mission of Jesus as a fact, reject- 
ing it with bitter contempt, and dis- 
dainful, angry words. He entered 
its ranks not merely nor mainly be- 
cause he rejected the deity of Christ, 
but to find freedom there, and to be 
rid of the mental tyranny of priestly 
and articled Christianity. He was 
displeased with the name Unitari- 
an, as dogmatic and sectarian. He 
would have preferred the appellation 
of unarticled Christianity, the more 
euphonious word, liberal, not having 
occurred to him. He is at first de- 
lighted with the simplicity and nat- 
uralness of their forms in worship, 
having never entered a dissenting 
chapel before. The hymns, the 
prayers, the sermons surpassed infi- 
nitely what he had been familiar 
with in the churches of the estab- 
lishment, in just taste, in becoming 
devotion, and in food for the mind— 
all of which might be true, and yet be 
no great praise to either. But the 
novelty of all this soon ceased to 
attract him. From the new starting 
point which he had gained, he soon 
made rapid leaps forward. He was 
no longer restrained by the fear of 
a church or a creed—he had forever 
renounced the notion of the saving 
efficacy of any doctrine—he was 
in a community where the largest 
liberty was tolerated. It is not won- 
derful that he made use of his new 
position to put himself as an antago- 
nist to every opinion that came to 
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him as a received opinion, and to 
renounce every doctrine against 
which there might be raised a sha. 
dow of a doubt. His record of 
March 17, 1835, may serve as an 
index of his mind. ‘I am con- 
vinced that my mind continued more 
or less, till this last period, under a 
remnant of the servile fear to some 
authority in matters of religion, in- 
stilled into it during my youth. | 
even suspect that at this moment 
there isa secret feeling of awe—like 
that of a child who ventures to ap- 
proach an object which has been 
long used for the purpose of fright- 
ening him—when certain convic- 
tions, which have been growing in 
spite of myself, compel me at length 
to question some privileged points, 
1 am reading Paulus’ Leben Jesu a 
second time. Paulus believes [dis- 
believes] in the miraculous concep- 
tion, &c. ; yet as, free from the last 
restraints of orthodoxy, | look into 
the subject, | can not but perceive 
the internal inconsistency of that 
narrative with the spirit of the New 
Testament, &c. &c. &e. Yet | felt 
a kind of misgiving when I[ was 
about to write in pencil in my copy 
of Paulus, just hinting at this view. 
Oh, superstition ! how deep have thy 
roots penetrated into man’s soul !” 
(Vol. Il, pp. 109, 10, 11.) 

After this preparation, we are not 
surprised to see that he had advan- 
ced further. His record of Dec. 18, 
1836, shows how far: “ I have been 
reading the remarkable work of 
Strauss, Leben Jesu. My last print- 
ed works, as well as my manuscript 
notes, show that I have long been 
convinced that Christianity does not 
depend on the authority of books. 
i had lately advanced farther—I was 
persuaded that the account which 
we have of Jesus of Nazareth was 
made of the real events of his life, 
and of the Messianish expectations 
of a numerous Jewish religious par- 
ty, which seems to have existed since 
the time of the Maccabees. In this 
manner were the Gospels compiled. 
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They contain an original moral and 
intellectual sketch of the individual 
Jesus, which the right moral feeling 
of man may recognize and fill up. 
This is the only historical element 
of Christianity.” (Vol. Il, p. 270-1.) 
And again, Feb. 2, 1837—* I be- 
lieve in, trust in, love, worship and 
obey one God, who reveals himself 
to mankind through his spirit of be- 
nevolence, justice and mercy, as it 
appears to us in the form of that in- 
ternal voice, generally called con- 
science, the ground of which is rea- 
son. lam convinced that this is the 
essence of Christianity. Nothing in 
the shape of critical history, i. e. of 
historical certainty, founded on crit- 
ical judgment, respecting written 
documents, can be necessarily con- 
nected with the only true religion, 
namely, that which is suited to the 
whole of mankind.” (Vol. II, p. 
278.) ‘These were the opinions, in 
respect to historical Christianity, in 
which he died. We have yet to re- 
cord other advances, under another 
head. 

But here it will be asked, How 
can it be shown that Unitarianism is 
responsible for these extremes of 
opinion? The objector will say, 
‘We deny not that he came to these 
results, and that, soon after his con- 
nection with the Unitarian body ; 
but the fact of the conjunction of 
the two in point of time, if used as 
an argument to any thing further, 
will only prove the reasoner guilty 
of the fallacy, cum hoc, ergo propter 
hoc.” In reply, we say that we do 
not argue from the fact of this con- 
nection in point of time. We have 
not done it in respect to the Roman, 
the Anglican and the scholastic sys- 
tems ; and we do not intend to do it 
in respect to the Unitarian. There 
are certain reasons for the tendency 
of Unitarianism to this result in his 
case, on which we rest our argu- 
ment. First, there is the favorite 


doctrine of the indifference of reli- 


gious opinions as a test of charac- 
ter. 


This lies at the very founda- 
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tion of the liberal system. It is the 
basis of their all-comprehending fel- 
lowship. ‘To this Blanco White had 
fought his way through more than 
twenty years of inward struggles. 
When he had found this golden 
prize, it had cost him too much to 
be left unused. How did he use it ? 
Why, in the following argument, 
which, let the man who can, 
break asunder. Religious opin- 
ions are a matter of indifference. 
Are they? Well, who would be- 
lieve that God has taken the trouble 
to reveal matters of so little conse- 
quence? If it is not of immense 
import that man should know the 
truth, who would suppose that God 
would make it known? We strike 
out of the Bible, then, all the posi- 
tive opinions that are in it. How 
much have we left? Or again, to 
use the argument in another shape. 
If a revelation is to be good for any 
thing, it must be plain enough to be 
understood. But the Unitarian says, 
Ghristians do not understand it alike. 
What follows? Why, that all in 
the Bible about which those called 
Christians differ, is not revelation. 
What then is left? What doctrines ? 
What records of fact? What mir- 
acles? We answer, as did Blanco 
White, not one. Secondly, the Uni- 
tarians with whom he became ac- 
quainted, had weakened the Bible so 
much by turning out of it the doc- 
trines of the deity of the Messiah and 
of the efficacy of his death, asto leave 
it unable to support itself. It was no 
longer a reasonably consistent nar- 
rative. It is not the inspiration of 
the New Testament, which this pro- 
cess destroys, but it is the compe- 
tency of it as any authority at all. 
It is the consistency of its parts. It 
is the authority of any of it. Eve- 
ry man knows, that if a witness 
solemnly asserts a connected state- 
ment, especially if it is made up of 
history, appeal, argument, Wc., that 
you can not take the liberty to say 
he was mistaken here, and mistaken 
there, for reasons best known to 
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yourself, without destroying the en- 
tire worth of his testimony as au- 
thority. But this Unitarianism does 
with the Bible. Thirdly, the reasons 
which the Unitarians alleged for giv- 
ing the reverence to the New Tes- 
tament which they still retained, 
were no reasons for him. It seemed 
to him to be but the remains of ed- 
ucation, the cleaving of fond affec- 
tions, the remnant of superstitious 
fear. These ties he had too often 
broken at the call of truth, to regard 
them. He had felt their sacredness ; 
he had been held fast by their iron 
strength, and had broken them from 
conviction. Why should they hold 
him now? - Fourthly, Unitarianism 
had no positive system of religious 
philosophy, by which to state or de- 
fend its opinions. It had no fixed opin- 
ions, and no strong defense of them 
in well reasoned:arguments. It is 
folly to think of holding such a mind 
as his, without the reasons why it 
should be held. No body of reli- 
gionists can hold together—none 
can command the respect of its own 
members—much less can it enforce 
that of the strong men beyond its 
pale, without a strong religious phi- 
losophy, or in other words, without 
theology. But this Unitarianism 
does not possess, and Blanco White 
knew it. He records his deep con- 
viction of the fact. Meanwhile he 
was studying a theology, which, 
however false in its data and partial 
in its field of view, was strong, logi- 
cal and beld, and he went with it. 
Fifthly, Unitarianism was not suffi- 
ciently vigorous in its moral and re- 
ligious tone, to meet his wants and 
to satisfy his ideal. He had a lofty 
ideal of martyrdom to truth and for 
God. The Unitarian body in Eng- 
land has not made itself strongly 
felt by a high and holy enthusiasm 
for any thing, except in protestations. 
When too he looked with eager eye, 
to the greener prospect across the At- 
lantic, where there was no church by 
law, no ancient fear of a priesthood 
and of rites hallowed by ages, and 
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where Unitarianism was strong in 
wealth, in learning, in its social po- 
sition and its high moral tone, he 
received this no very flattering testi- 
mony of its state from the very chief 
of its apostles, Dr. Channing. Dr. 
C. writes in a letter of Sept. 18th, 
1839, as follows : 


“ How desirable amidst all these cor- 
ruptions, that a nobler form of Christian- 
ity should be preached and practiced with 
an unaffected, all-sacrificing earnestness, 
zeal and force. It is not by assailing the 
low in practice or principle, but by mani- 
festing the high, that the great work of 
reformatiun is to go on. Whence shall 
this force come? I would that I could 
look to Unitarianism with more hope. 
But this system was, at its recent revival, 
a protest of the understanding agains! ab- 
surd dogmas, rather than the work of 
deep religious principle, and was early 
paralyzed by the mixture of a material 
oe ag and fell too much into the 

ands of scholars and political reformers; 
and the consequence is, a want of vitality 
and force, which gives us little hope of its 
accomplishing much under its present aus- 
pices, or in its present form. When I tell 
you that no sect in this country has taken 
less interest in the slavery question, or is 
more inclined to conservatism, than our 
body, you will judge what may be ex- 
pected from it. Whence is salvation to 
come? Thisis the question which springs 
up in «! mind continually.”—(Vol. ILI, 
pp. 96, 7.) 

The remarks with which in a sub- 
sequent letter, Channing qualified 
these observations, were not fitted, 
to say the least, to check White’s 
desire for progress, nor to hinder 
him in the direction in which he 


thought progress lay. 


“Tn a late letter, I spoke to you of the 
Unitarian body in this country as having 
partaken the common indifference in re- 
gard to slavery, and as wanting the spirit 
of progress. As to the last point I should 
have spoken with greater restraint. There 
are in the body individuals dissatisfied 
with the present, and anxious for higher 
manifestations of the truth and spirit of 
Christianity......1. think Unitarianism is 
administered among us with more zeal and 
earnestness, and will be more fruitful, 
though I expect no great reform until 
Christianity is rescued from errors, mists 
and corruptions, which have so long obscu- 


red and impaired it.—(Vol. LI, p. 182.) 


Last of all, Blanco White was re- 
tained in the fellowship of the Uni- 
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tarian body, and had a strong hold 
upon their sympathies. We blame 
them not for this. We should have 
been bound to him by the spell of a 
mysterious attraction, we know. 
His generous and affectionate spirit, 
his noble allegiance to his convic- 
tions, and the dreadful sufferings 
through which he had passed, would 
have bound us to him by strong and 
sacred ties. So did it hold to him the 
Whatelys and other choice spirits of 
the church of England. The Unita- 
rian body did more, as they ought to 
have done. It was no more than right 
that they should. For thus they were 
true to their principles and consistent 
in their spirit. Even Professor Nor- 
ton, though he argued over with him 
in a series of letters, the same ques- 
tions which he argued with Mr. 
Ripley, and though he was for- 
ced to tell him, in the mildest pos- 
sible way, that he was not a Chris- 
tian,* seems to have relaxed from 
the severity with which he has borne 
himself towards the “ infidels after 
the latest pattern” on this side the 
water. He had his own reasons for 
this, though what they could be is 
not so apparent. 


* Mr. Norton's Christianity looks not 
so very different from Blanco White's 
anti-Christianity. “ For myself in regard 
to the Old Testament, though I believe 
the divine origin of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, I regard the Pentateuch as a book 
full of fables, compiled after the captivity, 
and the other historical books as having 
no more claim to be divinely inspired, 
than the histories of Eusebius and his 
successors. In the prophecies, as they 
are called, there are noble conceptions of 
religion and duty, (considering the times 
when they were written;) but I do not 
believe that their authors claimed a mi- 
raculous power of predicting future events, 
or were supposed by their contemporaries 
to possess it. When we come to the 
New Testament, [ put the highest value 
on the gospels, as an authentic record of 
the ministry of Jesus, and regard with 
strong interest the epistles of Paul, as ex- 
hibiting in the most striking manner the 
workings of a powerful and admirable 
mind under an all-pervading conviction 
of the truth of Christianity. But I as- 


eribe the authorship of neither the gos- 
pels nor epistles to God, and can not call 
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We know it will be pleaded in 
abatement of all this, that Blanco 
White was made a rationalist by the 
German studies, which he prosecu- 
ted assiduously after his profession 
of Unitarianism. He did study 
German philosophy and theology, it 
is true ; but it was because he found 
in them a logic and consistency 
which he looked for elsewhere in 
vain. We doubt not that his appre- 
ciation of them was just. But his 
journals present to us the same in- 
dependence, the same self-reliance, 
and the same habit of reasoning, du- 
ring his German studies, as_ before. 
There is not the least evidence of 
any influence from Germany, ex- 
cept the fact, that German writers 
took him up at the point where they 
began themselves, and carried him 
forward in precisely the same course 
of reasoning. Any man competent 
to judge may see this; for rational- 
ism is as truly English as it is Ger- 
man, in its causes and its results. 

It remains for us to look at White 
as a Rationalist, and to ask what his 
Rationalism was, and what it did for 
him. We have seen what he was 
in Dec. 1836, and Feb. 1887—that 
he rejected the historic records of 
Christianity, and rested in the abso- 
lute religion. Whether he was a 
Unitarian at that time or not, it is 
of little moment to ask. We care 
not to discuss this question, still a 
questio vexatissima, or vexantissi- 
ma rather, at what precise point of 
transition a man ceases to be a Uni- 
tarian and becomes a Rationalist. 
It is enough for us to remark, that 
the point just indicated was with 
him no point of rest; but that he 
made from it a downward and a 





them in any sense the word of God. 
When you ask whether ‘the essential 
and saving duties of a Christian are con- 
nected with and dependent on historical 
documents?’ I should answer it by say- 
ing, that the being a good man, a truly re- 
ligious man, may not depend upon aknow- 
ledge or belief of the historical docu- 
ments of our religion ; but that the being 
a Christian does.’ 
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gloomy progress. It is for us to 
trace that progress. ‘The opinions 
of White, or rather his no-opinions, 
are presented in the manuscript 
written by him in 1840, and publish- 
ed in his memoirs, entitled the “‘Ra- 
tionalist A-Kempis.” It is arranged 
under the following heads,—Medi- 
tation and Prayer; The Evil One; 
Free Will; Corruption of Human 
Nature; Revealed Writings; Dis- 
guised Selfishness supported by Per- 
verted Religion; Protestant Saving 
Faith; Redemption; Spirituality ; 
Humility ; Prayer; Christian Mor- 
als; Fear; Death. It is a painful 
and gloomy transcript. It was writ- 
ten, we doubt not, with anguish and 
tears. We are quite certain that it 
can not be read without them. His 
positive belief affirmed little more 
than the being of a God. It affirmed 
this in the following words ;—* The 
guide, the light within us is not our- 
selves, nor dependent on our voli- 
tions. There is then, an infinite 
source of the rationality we know 
to be in us, who will receive us to 
himself.” “Oh thou great Being, 
who, from the dawn of my reason, 
didst reveal thyself within my heart. 
It is there that I obtain the nearest 
approach to Thee; there alone | 
know Thee face to face, not in the 
figure of a man, not in the colored 
shadows of the imagination, but in 
the truly spiritual character of know- 
ledge, power, will, consciousness.” 
This is all that he affirms positively, 
and what is of more consequence, 
he concludes that ‘ it is all that can 
be affirmed by any man.’ ‘ To attempt 
to define, to sonceive of, or to rea- 
son about the Deity, his attributes, 
or his will, is to take the first step in 
error; for to do this we must em- 
ploy imagination upon a subject be- 
yond its reach. To attempt to ex- 
press truth in regard to him, is vain 
and impossible. Conceptions fur- 
nished by the imagination are the 
only materials of language, and if 
we err by aiming to think of God, 
much more do we err if we seek to 
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speak of him, or if we judge that 
language can convey to us any 
knowledge. Of course the revela- 
tion of God, by human language, is 
impossible. It is not merely unsup- 
ported by evidence, but it is forbid. 
den by the nature of the case. All 
positive and historical religions, are 
therefore equally impossible and 
equally false, and Christianity among 
the rest. When, too, we ask wheth- 
er we shall live in a future state, 
though it may be demanded by the 
instincts of our nature that we must, 
yet to think of the future state under 
a single condition drawn from the 
present life, is to dishonor our rea- 
son and add error to delusion, by 
suffering the imagination to mislead 
us. Though it may be received 
that we are to hold a separate exist- 
ence hereafter, yet to attach to that 
separate existence any of our pres- 
ent notions of personal being, is 
to err again, by suffering the imagi- 
nation to cheat us with its notions. 
Prayer may be allowed, because the 
soul would have the sympathy of its 
fellow spirits and of God, but the 
common notion of it, as asking in 
order to receive, &c. is to err by the 
influence of the fancy. Social prayer 
is a worse error, as it rouses distem- 
pered feelings by unauthorized con- 
ceptions.’ 

Such was the creed of Blanco 
White as a Rationalist ; having faith 
in God revealing himself by the in- 
spiration of reason as its one affirm- 
ation, and denying all faith beside, 
by proving it irrational and impossi- 
ble. In this creed he died. We 
have condensed it into a dry and 
abstract statement, far other than the 
burning and bitter words in which it 
is spread out upon these melancholy 
pages, but we have reported it truly. 
We care not to copy the sad and 
mournful expostulations with which 
he approaches his God. They seem 
to us to sound like the wailing quest 
of the patriarch of Idumea—* Oh 
that I knew where I might find him.” 
We will not quote his oft repeated 
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assertions, that the imagination, ap- 
plied to religion, is the fountain of 
error, the basis of all revelations, of 
all rites of worship, of all priesthoods, 
and that it is the idolatrous indul- 
gence of it which has led men to 
attribute deity to the Christ. 

Such was the Rationalism of Blan- 
co White. Saying, in one breath, 
that the absolute religion must be 
received under a specific form or 
mythology, for man must have some 
positive religion, and in the next 
breath, that all these forms must, of 
necessity, be delusions and lies. 
And such, in its great principles, is 
the philosophical anti-supernatural- 
ism of the present age. It is man, 
striving to see truth with the eye of 
God, then confessing that the attempt 
is vain, then leaping forward as if to 
rush out of his humanity, and plant 
himself on the seat of the Eternal. 
Thus ever reaching and never grasp- 
ing; ever painting its bright and 
glowing pictures, and ever brushing 
them out as soon as done ; ever aim- 
ing to hold the truth and to hold the 
Godhead, by words which it knows 
can hold no such thing, it inflicts on 
its devotees those torments, fabled 
by the ancients, of ‘Tantalus and 
Sisyphus. Its reasonings are as 
vague and as trustless as those vast 
quicksands that line the shores of 
England. The very reasoners dis- 
trust them themselves. Its proposi- 
tions are as dark and as equivocal as 
the enunciations of an ignorant but 
self-conceited oracle. ‘The propoun- 
der himself has no sooner uttered one 
than he confesses its inadequacy, by 
seeking to amend it; and thus, ever 
stepping forward but never advan- 
cing, it excites, fatigues, bewilders, 
and at last maddens its devotee. 
This is Rationalism as a scheme of 
philosophy ; as an intellectual sys- 
tem. If a man would understand 
itas a religion, as a practical sys- 
tem, as fitted to meet man’s wants, 
to soothe his sorrows, and to give 
him peace in death, he need only 
read and ponder these pages. How 
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can that system meet man’s wants, 
which tells him that to know any 
truth he must cease to be a man; 
which forbids him to rejoice in a re- 
ligious thought, a religious feeling, 
or a religious act—because for a 
man to think, or feel, or act reli- 
giously, still being a man, is to think 
and feel and act a delusion, or it 
may be a lie ; which would unclothe 
man—nay, which would flay him 
alive ; which would even strip off 
each several muscle, with keen but 
scientific torture, and make of him 
a skeleton, still having life enough 
to suffer, and tell him that he has 
the comfort that there is in the hard 
and solid bone, because he is the 
victim of no delusion! How oppo- 
site is this to the comfort which God’s 
religion brings. This meets man’s 
wants; it does not mock them. It 
tells man with one breath, ‘ canst 
thou by searching find out God— 
canst thou find out the Almighty to 
perfection,’ to convince him of his 
wants; and then places before him 
the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express outline of his per- 
son. It shows him, that inasmuch 
as no man hath seen God at any 
time, therefore it is well that the only 
begotten of the Father hath revealed 
him. When, too, his intellect is 
weakened by sickness, and is flick- 
ering out into death, God stands by 
his bedside, and looks out upon him in 
the benignant eyes of Jesus. When 
his conscience reproaches him with 
guilt, and conjures up its frightful 
images of future evil, he bends over 
him in the person of the same Jesus, 
and whispers in his ear, ‘thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’ The dying words 
of Blanco White, **God to me, is 
Jesus, and Jesus is God,” were the 
strong utterances of the human heart 
within him. ‘They spoke the wants 
of the universal man. ‘The conclu- 
sion with which he qualified them, 
“of course not in the sense of di- 
vines,” were but the homage of the 
theorist to his own consistency. 
Thus far have we followed Blan- 
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co White, through the several sys- 
tems under the influence of which 
he passed. We have endeavored 
to describe their character and their 
legitimate tendency. But our duty 
is notall done. We must also show 
certain capital defects in the princi- 
ples of his inquiry, and the methods 
in which he proceeded. We attempt 
not to define how far he was to 
blame for their existence. We sim- 
ply assert the facts of their presence 
and power. 

First, then, he seems to us to have 
entirely failed in a just conception 
of the kind of certainty, in regard 
to religious truth, which can be at- 
tained, or is to be desired. The 
certainty for which he sought, was 
absolute and irresistible. ‘Truth, in 
his view, must needs stand out to 
the reason, with a clearness which 
could not be disputed, and against 
which no doubts could be conceived 
of, much less entertained. With 
this idea he was familiar from his 
childhood, in the claims of Rome to 
be infallible. Rome never recogni- 
zes a doubt as possible, nor an argu- 
ment as demanded. Faith, assent, 
conviction, consent, certainty, are 
with her convertible terms. ‘There 
is something terrible in this sunder- 
ing of religion from moral feeling 
and the life, and making it but the 
blind submission to a palpable per- 
sonation of Christ on earth, since 
it tends to foster this impression. 
Much of Protestant theology is fitted 
to fix the same impression, from the 
very loose way in which it talks of 
the evidence for its dogmas, and of 
the connection between these dog- 
mas and salvation by an arbitrary 
appointment of God, rather than by 
their moral import and attractive- 
ness—their power, through the liv- 
ing things which they describe, to 
rest and save the heart in sympathy 
with God. But let the cause of this 
impression have been what it might, 
it is certain that White always en- 
tertained it. Hence, when he let 
go of the Romish church, for a 
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while he denied every thing, and 
then he caught hold of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures with the same 
grasp—rather the convulsive clench- 
ing of the muscles, than the strong 
holding of the hand in health. When 
the Scriptures failed he let go every 
truth in rapid succession, as possibly 
uncertain, except his faith in an im- 
personal God. 

In this error he was not alone. 
It is the error of much of the phi- 
losophy of Europe. It may be said 
to be the zgwroy wevdoz, intellectual- 
ly speaking, of the whole genus of 
the Rationalistic schemes of reli- 
gious philosophy. It was with these 
impressions that Kant commenced 
his labors, in order to set over 
against the scepticism of Hume, re- 
ligion established on grounds of cer- 
tainty that is demonstrated to the in- 
tellect, and he ended by widening 
the domain of the same scepticism. 
He began with a view to put an end 
to unbelief—he ended by making 
unbelief necessary. The religious 
philosophers who have followed him, 
have followed on in the same course, 
criticising man’s religious nature and 
the objects of faith, with the aim of 
demonstrating the one to the other, 
and ending in putting the two far- 
ther asunder, or in proving a super- 
natural revelation impossible. The 
cause of it is twofold, as we have 
already hinted. It is to be found in 
the claims of Rome to an undispu- 
ted infallibility, and of Protestant 
theologians to a dogmatic certainty. 
The English deists, too, employed 
the same argument in their day, 
furnished from the same quarter. 
It is at the basis of Brownson’s ar- 
gument for his present church. 

Such a certainty as this is not to 
be sought for. It is contrary to the 
very laws of our being as men. It 
is not required by us in the practical 
concerns of this life. He that will 
have it in religion, rebels against the 
laws of his nature. He would be 
as a God, knowing good and evil, 
and is not content to be a man, 
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“ shut up to faith.” As long as it is 
pursued, so long will it undermine 
the foundations of all faith, render 
uncertain the holiest truths, and 
madden jhe inquirer, whether hon- 
est or dishonest, with a wretched 
scepticism. 

Nor is this certainty to be desired. 
For a rest in heaven it is desirable, 
and there it will be found, but it is 
not desirable for this life of test, of tri- 
al, of labor and of struggle, in prepa- 
ration for that reward. Demonstra- 
tion renders faith impossible,excludes 
its merit, and robs it of its crown. 

Had Blanco White seen aad felt 
this, he would have sought more 
wisely, and perhaps would have 
found rest for his wearied spirit. 
Had he but seen that faith is and 
ought to be a moral act, and that 
therefore the truth which is its ob- 
ject, is and must be so presented, 
that it can be received or rejected, 
he would have been rid of one fatal 
and paralyzing incubus upon all his 
inquiries. ‘Then would he have 
been prepared to ask whether Chris- 
tianity, as a moral system with its 
great facts, is not armed with a 
power which should constrain the 
faith of every right-hearted man. 
Having seen this to be true, next 
he might have raised the question 
whether it was not revealed from 
God. 

This brings us to the second cap- 
ital error in his inquiries. The 
error was this—‘ If there be a reve- 
lation from God to man, it must be 
a revelation of absolute truth—or in 
other words, of truth as God sees it. 
But it is impossible for man to re- 
ceive any knowledge respecting re- 
ligious things, except as dressed in 
the imagery of human conceptions, 
and colored with the hues of human 
fancy, and intensified by the heat 
of human passions. Therefore there 
can be no revelation of truth at all, 
for would God attempt to reveal 
truth to man, which was not the 
truth as it is? Especially would he 
inspire man to see and receive this 
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truth, without giving it to him and 
through him, pure and unsullied ? 
But man can not be thus inspired. 
There is, therefore, no inspiration.” 
This is plausible in its sound, but 
fallacious and delusive in its sense. 
We freely grant that no such revela- 
tion as White contemplated is pos- 
sible. We allow that all our con- 
ceptions of religious truth are hu- 
man conceptions, and that therefore 
they are incommensurate to the re- 
ality as seen by God, and it may be 
as it shall be seen by the spirit of 
man, when disembodied. In this 
sense, all revelation to man must 
be imperfect and inadequate. But 
surely it does not follow from this, 
that those conceptions of God and 
eternity, which are fitted to induce 
right moral action, are not true, in 
the highest of all senses; that they 
are not the Truth.” Nor does it fol- 
low that when they present to the 
percipient, the highest truth of God, 
of duty and of eternity, of which 
his nature is capable, or which it 
can bear; truth to which, except as 
thus presented, he could never have 
attained, that it is not revealed truth. 
Carrying the argument a step far- 
ther—it brings us at once to the con- 
clusion, that if truth of this kind is 
revealed truth, then human minds 
can be inspired to reveal it, by hav- 
ing their human natures aided by 
the divine spirit, to the exactest and 
the healthiest action, and strained 
to their highest capacity of thought 
and feeling, and, if need be, by be- 
ing presented with the wondrous 
imagery of human visions of God. 
If a man should tcll us this is only 
naturalism, we should reply, that it 
would be exceedingly pleasant to us, 
to know what is supernaturalism. 
White has recorded in his journal, 
the following very striking remarks. 
“In this country, it may be safely 
affirmed, not one mind applies itself 
to the study of religion with a due 
preparation by means of mental phi- 
losophy. Even those who devote 
some attention to logic, turn away 
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from it before what is unquestiona- 
bly useful in the commen dialectics 
has incorporated itself with the oth- 
er stores of their mind. But there 
is another study still more necessary 
than logic, for the acquisition of 
sound religious knowledge, of which 
there is scarcely a notion among the 
British divines—I mean the study of 
the sources, limits and application 
of the mental faculties according to 
their essential nature. The absence 
of such acquaintance with our fac- 
ulties, &c. &c., this ignorance of 
what should be the foundation of all 
regular instruction, shows itself in 
almost every page of the theological 
writings which daily multiply among 
us. There is to me a most striking 
result of this ignorance of our own 
spiritual self, in the blind-man’s-buff 
debate which is carried on between 
those who contend that we must go 
to the Bible if we are to have any 
knowledge of God,” and their op- 
ponents. ‘To me it is clear that if 
they were well acquainted with their 
spiritual self—the invisible world 
within them—if they had begun 
their philosophical and theological 
studies by examining what is man, 
they would not have involved them- 
selves in this unmeaning controver- 
sy......A truly philosophical work on 
this most important point—this [the] 
foundation of true religion—is very 
much wanted in England.” ‘To all 
this we say, aye, most heartily, and 
add that its importance is most sig- 
nally illustrated by the writer’s own 
views of revealed and inspired truth. 

Another deficient element in his 
reasonings, was right views of the 
moral character and condition of 
man. We speak of this as a defect 
in his argument only, for here is no 
place, and we have no desire, to 
judge of its influence on the hones- 
ty of his inquiries. It is poor busi- 
ness when you argue with or about 
a man, first to pass judgment on the 
state of his heart. But we do as- 
sert, that the Bible contemplates man 
as a sinner, as morally deficient and 
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corrupt, and that on this fact it ba- 
ses the argument for its reception as 
a revelation from God. To con- 
duct the argument for or against its 
claims without keeping thie distinct- 
ly in view, is to our minds as unrea- 
sonable, as to argue for or against a 
system of medicine, and to begin 
the argument with an actual (wheth- 
er formal or implied we care not,) 
presupposition that there is no such 
thing as disease. 

Now in the whole course of 
White’s reasonings, there are no 
manly and sober views of man as a 
sinner—there are no strong views of 
God as administering a holy govern- 
ment—there are no just notions of 
man as sinful and helpless and guil- 
ty. We wonder that a man appa- 
rently so honest as he, so self-sus- 
pecting, so scrupulous in the scruti- 
ny of his own motives, should not 
have seen and held right views re- 
specting this matter. 

The bearing of right views on 
this point, on the argument for rev- 
elation and for the Bible, is obvious. 
Such views justify and demand an 
inspired and supernatural interfe- 
rence. We may allow that on the 
score of intellectual and moral ca- 
pacity, man does not need such an 
aid—that he can be inspired and 
“‘is inspired by his reason ;” and 
yet such is his moral perverseness, 
that he will not be, without extraor- 
dinary, extranatural or supernatu- 
ral influences. Allowing that if he 
were honest and pure in heart, he 
could not but see God, even in this 
life, yet the fact being true that he 
is not thus pure, there is need that 
the heart of one and of another 
should be made so, in order that he 
might commune with God, and then 
declare what he had seen. In or- 
der to start these men from their 
sensual sleep, it might be needed al- 
so that the ordinary course of na- 
ture should be broken in upon, and 
then, when they were to go forth to 
speak their visions to others, still 
morally corrupt, they might also need 
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the same enginery, in like manner, 
to awaken them. 

The fact of man’s sinful charac- 
ter, relieves the Bible from many 
strong objections. It establishes and 
confirms the necessity of a progres- 
sive revelation of moral and reli- 
gious truth. The diseased eye can 
not bear that measure of light, which 
is its joy and strength when in health. 
It rejects in agony of pain, the me- 
ridian beam. So with the soul dis- 
eased morally. It is offended by 
the Godhead revealed all at once. 
It can not comprehend him. Hence 
the necessity of the breaking of 
the morning, of the softened dawn 
before the day comes up, in the 
history of God’s revelations to 
man. This necessity is greatly aug- 
mented by the intellectual feeble- 
ness and degeneracy that attend 
moral corruption, which in turn, 
are again increased by the power of 
custom and social influences, roll- 
ing up at a geometric rate of 
increase, as one generation leaves 
to its successor its heritage of 
ignorance, of passion, and of 
shame. 

If such a race are to be raised at 
all, they must be raised by just such 
a discipline as that described in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; 
and all the so-called objections to 
the Jewish ritual, and the Jewish 
conceptions of God, so far as au- 
thorized by supernatural messen- 
gers, vanish before this necessity. 

The objections against Christian- 
ity, as revealed in the New Tes- 
tament, which make a good argu- 
ment when the character of man is 
not understood, are turned into 
confirmations of its truth and of its 
divine origin, when looked at with 
the knowledge of man’s actual wants. 

We need hardly say, that the 
want of this element in the argu- 
ment for the truth of Christianity, 
is not confined to Blanco White. It 
pervades the entire circle of ration- 
alistic philosophers, so far as we 
know them. 
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We name as the last defect, the 
intellectual and moral habits of 
the man. The appreciation of the 
claims of the Scriptures, where 
these claims are searched to the pro- 
foundest depths and followed out in- 
to all the refinements of philosoph- 
ical analysis, demands a superior 
mental structure and a just mental 
training. The claims of Christian- 
ity as a practical system, demand 
only a sense of one’s wants, and a 
willingness to acknowledge and ap- 
ply the remedy. But it is a differ- 
ent thing to understand all the phi- 
losophical and critical difficulties 
that have been raised in the schools 
—to give them a full and fair hear- 
ing, and as a critic, a historian, and 
a philosopher, to understand and 
justify the Scriptures. Whatever 
may be a man’s learning, or acute- 
ness, or ability to generalize, if he 
does not do full justice to the wants 
of living men, and of men as they 
are out of the study and beyond the 
precincts of the university, he can 
not decide the question. He wants 
the first, the prime condition, to pass 
judgment upon the relations of one 
truth to another. All these other 
qualifications are what the advocates 
and the testimony are to a tribunal 
without a judge to pass upon them. 
The habits of a scholar tend to dead- 
en this intuitive power of deciding 
—this instinctive delicacy in appre- 
ciating the force of an argument, 
especially when that argument turns 
on the wants and judgments, not of 
the reflecting and astute scholar, but 
of the unreflecting and stupid man. 
The scholar too, dry as he is, is a 
dreamer,and his dreamsare to himthe 
most glorious of realities. Unless 
they are shaped and corrected by the 
world of fact, they lead astray. So 
too he is often bewildered by the vari- 
ety andamountof his knowledge, ela- 
ted if not intoxicated, by the excite- 
ment of his own etherealized spirit. 
Then, he dwells apart, and years add 
strength to his habits of thought, 
dogmatism to his fond opinions, and 
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enthusiasm to his generous dreams. 
What wonder that the abundance of 
his resources, and the intellectual 
adroitness to control them, should 
have been earned at the expense of 
the capacity to use them in an ar- 
gument that depends at last on a 
knowledge of man as he is, and not 
as he is thought to be. 

It is to these deficiencies that we 
ascribe, in very great measure, the 
sad perversions of rationalizing Ger- 
many. These defects are most ap- 
parent on every page of this me- 
moir, and the training of White was 
fitted in every particular to produce 
and augment them. Leta man be 
made a priest at the age of 14; 
let him be imbued with an eager 
desire for letters, which is gratified 
only at the peril of his soul, as he 
thinks. Let him be shut up in a con- 
fessional and see man only in his 
depraved passions there disclosed, 
or his morbid self-accusings, which 
the confessor learns to loathe. From 
the same confessional let him watch 
the lovely eye of some fair peni- 
tent. Let her lips utter the language 
of love in the words of self-upbraid- 
ings before God; and let him feel 
that woman’s love for him is de- 
nied forever. Let him become an 
unbeliever for conscience’s sake ; 
and after doubt and despair, let him 
believe again. Let him find little 
sympathy in his aspirations for free- 
dom, among his English friends. 
Let him find himself alone in his 
studies ; in advance of all about him 
in his philosophical and theological at- 
tainments. Let him have been a re- 
cluse by training, by necessity, by 
foreign birth, and a foreign tongue : 
and such a result as occurred to 
White should not surprise us. 

We do no discredit to his mental 
capacity, to his very remarkable at- 
tainments, to his manifest force and 
acuteness in understanding an argu- 
ment, when we say that he lacked 
the prime essentials deliberately and 
calmly to judge on a question like 
this. Book-madness is no uncom- 
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mon affection in these days, we be- 
lieve. In some of its forms it is 
very innocent and harmless. In its 
actual influence, if its dreams are ta- 
ken for the inspirations of wisdom, 
it may often delude and destroy. 

This memoir has been to us a 
study, not merely because of the in- 
terest that arises from the very 
eventful life of this unhappy man, 
nor even because of the intense and 
agonizing sorrow which he endu- 
red, but because of its marvelous 
illustrations of the tendency of reli- 
gious systems. It is very common, 
we know, for many wise and good 
men to raise the cry of rationalism, 
neology, and German studies, and 
to point to the sad results to which 
they lead, as the strong and sutfi- 
cient argument against what they 
deem to be dangerous error. The 
argument from results is good enough 
in its place ; but it is a poor substi- 
tute for the detection and exposure 
of sophistry, and the distinct analy- 
sis of a fallacy. ‘To those men who 
have the blessed ignorance to be- 
lieve that German philosophers and 
theologians are all mere dealers in 
moonshine, and weavers of argu- 
ments of film, we have nothing to 
say. Their self-complacency is so 
pleasant to themselves, that we have 
not the heart to interrupt it. 

The rationalism which is illustra- 
ted in this memoir, is abroad in this 
land. It has spread more widely 
than is known by many, and than is 
acknowledged by all who know its 
extent. lis secret influence is far 
more extensive. There are districts 
in the gay capital of continental Eu- 
rope, on whose solid pavement if 
you strike, you will be startled at 
the vibrations from the caverns of 
death beneath. Even so it seems 
to us that beneath fair portions of 
our own land, the social and moral 
structure has been deeply under- 
mined by the silent ravages of ter- 
rific unbelief. God grant that its 
nature and extent may never be re- 
vealed by the convulsion that shall 
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swallow up all that is so fair and 
goodly on the surface. 

Of Blanco White the man, in our 
waking hours, we have had more 
than one troubled dream. We dim- 
ly beheld a gloomy procession ush- 
ered into the presence of the blessed 
Jesus. It was the spirit of the de- 
parted, conducted by four forms, un- 
equal in garb and bearing, person- 
ating to our view the four systems 
of error which had led him astray. 
First, Romanism, with stately mien 
and purple robes, and a port that 
at a distance seemed divine, but 
at a nearer view, on her face were 
deeply drawn .the lines of human 
passion, and her countenance was 
stamped with a sensual look. Next, 
Anglo-catholicism, imitating the step 
and swelling with the state of her 
elder sister, but revealing a nature 
too noble for her foolish mockery of 
so poor an example. On the other 
side was Scholasticism, hard in fea- 
tures, and strong in her tread ; the 
earth shook under her step, but she 
was narrow in her look, and had 
been untrue to the generous prompt- 
ings of her nature and to the sacred 
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Atmost every Congregational 
pastor is called upon, some time in 
the course of his ministry, to assist 
either in framing or revising a con- 
fession of faith. If the work is to 
be done for his own church, it de- 
volves chiefly upon him as a mas- 
ter in theology. If he is called to 
assist in the organization of a new 
church, he is bound to examine with 
care the “Articles of Faith’? sub- 
mitted to the council, and to see that 
they accord with the general belief 
of the churches and with the word 
of God. This is often a difficult 
matter. Congregational churches 


have no uniform standard of faith 
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trust which truth had committed to 
her care. Behind her was Ration- 
alism, who did nothing but sneer at 
the mistakes of her elder sister, at 
her hard-favored but truth-loving 
features. Behind the train, there 
followed at a distance, with a pen- 
sive air, as it were a mourner, sad 
and sorrowful—she was ‘Truth, she 
was Christianity. The ,train went 
forward. ‘The clouds parted to re- 
ceive them, but just as we expected 
to see them ushered into the pres- 
ence of Him who is * the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” a cloud encom- 
passed them, and we could see 
no more. ‘There was silence for a 
while dreadful and still, and then it 
seemed that from behind sweet 
sounds rung out in these words of 
more than mortal melody, * But 
blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed,” and to 
them a response was heard as from 
many voices, ** Whom having not 
seen ye love, and in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 


of glory.” 


OF CREEDS. 


distinct from the Bible. ‘The Epis- 
copal church has its “ Articles of 
Religion” established by the Con- 
vention of 1801, which next to the 
“most excellent liturgy” may be 
consulted as of some sort of author- 
ity in matters of faith, The Pres- 
byterian church, whether Old or 
New School, has one Confession of 
Faith—that agreed upon by “the 
reverend assembly of divines at 
Westminster,” and ratified by the 
General Assembly in 1821,—by 
which to test the orthodoxy of all 
its ministers, of all its particular 
congregations, and of all its individ- 
ual members throughout the United 
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States.* The Methodist Episcopal 
church has its form of doctrines and 
discipline, which is obligatory upon 
all its adherents. But Congrega- 
tional churches have no such instru- 
ment. The Cambridge Platform, 
agreed upon in 1648, treats wholly 
of church order and discipline. It 
was designed as the basis of union 
among sister churches, and an ex- 
position of their views of ecclesias- 
tical polity to the then dominant 
party in England, from whom they 
differed upon this subject only. It 
has no authority in Massachusetts 
beyond that acquired by the usages 
of particular churches. ‘The Synod 
which framed it declared their as- 
sent to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, “ for the substance there- 
of,” as being “very holy, ortho- 
dox, and judicious in all matters of 
faith.” 

The Saybrook Platform, adopted 
in 1708, consists of two parts: “A 
Confession of Faith,’ and “* Heads 
of Agreement and Articles for the 
administration of Church Disci- 
pline.” 

The Confession of Faith is the 
same which was “consented to by 
the elders and messengers of the 
Congregational churches in Eng- 
land, who met at the Savoy in Lon- 
don in 1658,” and which was ap- 
proved by “*a general synod of the 
elders and messengers of the church- 
es in New England, (at Boston,) in 
1680,” and ordered to be printed by 
the General Court of Massachu- 
setts.t ‘This Confession differs from 
that of the Westminster divines 
“only in the omission of the chap- 
ters on church discipline, and in 
some unimportant variations in res- 
pect to doctrine.” The Saybrook 


* This does not preclude the adoption 
of confessions by individual churches. 
But in theory the Presbyterian church is 
but one body in the United States, and as 
such has its Confession of Faith and Book 
of Discipline. 

t For this Confession itself and its his- 
tory and influence, see the “ Congrega- 
tional Order.” 
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Platform was binding only upon the 
churches which assented to it. Many 
of the churches of Connecticut have 
never adopted its peculiar platform 
of church government—the plan of 
consociation. Mr. Jonathan Par. 
sons was ordained pasior of the 
church in Lyme, west parish, in 
1731, after having ‘expressly re- 
nounced the Saybrook platform of 
church government, in presence of 
the council and the brethren.” 

Its Confession of Faith possesses 
no such authority as pertains to 
those already referredto. It was not 
put forth authoritatively. The wish 
was expressed in the preface that it 
might not be “taken upon trust.” 
In the “* Heads of Agreement” it is 
expressly declared, ‘As to what 
appertains to soundness of judg- 
ment in matters of faith, we esteem 
it sufficient that a church acknowl- 
edge the Scriptures to be the word 
of God, the perfect and only rule of 
faith and practice, and own either 
the doctrinal part of those common- 
ly called the Articles of the Church 
of England, or the Confession or 
Catechisms, shorter or larger, com- 
piled by the Assembly at Westmin- 
ster, or the Confession agreed on at 
the*Sato@ to be agrgeable to the 
said rule.” i 

The General Association of Con- 
necticut in their edition of the Plat- 
form, call special attention to the 
preceding article “ for the right un- 
derstanding of the relation which the 
Confession of Faith has to the Con- 
gregational ministers and churches 
of Connecticut.” They thus pub- 
licly disclaim the exclusive or even 
the general authority of this Con- 
fession, while at the same time the 
particular confession of all the Con- 
gregational churches of Connecti- 
cut are in the main coincident 
with it. 

The Saybrook Platform was never 
considered as setting aside the ex- 
isting confessions of faith in particu- 
lar churches. Most of the churches 
of Connecticut have such confes- 
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sions, though in some instances as- 
sociated churches have adopted com- 
mon articles of faith, and a common 
covenant. For this reason—the 
want of a general doctrinal stand- 
ard—it is so often incumbent upon 
the pastors of Congregational church- 
es, for the work fails naturally into 
their hands, to draft a confession of 
faith. ‘This, as we have said, is a 
difficult undertaking. It requires 
that most difficult of all mental pro- 
cesses, analysis and definition. It 
must be performed to the satisfac- 
tion of many minds. The creed 
must express the sentiments, or, at 
least, must contain nothing contrary 
to the sentiments of a body of Chris- 
tian brethren, who, though they have 
associated together on common prin- 
ciples and with a common faith, may 
have a great diversity of views up- 
on minor points in theology. But, 
though difficult, it is not impracti- 
cable. Our design in this article is 
to throw out hints from our expe- 
rience to assist others in the work of 
making creeds: a work in which, 
though but novices ourselves, we 
have met with the most gratifying 
success. We have seen a whole 
church, whose members had been 
educated in different and opposite 
schools of theology; a church, in 
whose numerous and intelligent bro- 
therhood was represented almost 
every shade of doctrinal belief con- 
sistent with soundness in the faith ; 
a church of Calvinists, (both high 
and moderate,) and Arminians, of 
supra and sub lapsarians, after a 
thorough and protracted discussion, 
characterized by the most fraternal 
feeling, brought to the harmonious 
and unanimous adoption of a revised 
confession of faith, which had been 
so carefully prepared by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, that 
the attempt to amend it served only 
to convince the church that every 
word was in its place, and that 
scarcely a syllable could be added 
ortaken away without marring the 
precision, strength and consistency 
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of the whole.* This creed was 
constructed upon certain principles, 
which may be applied to other cases 
with the same result. Before enu- 


* We subjoin a copy of this creed. It 
is not pretended that 1 is perfect. It was 
not so regarded by those who adopted it. 
Many would have preferred a different 
phraseology, for example, upon the doc- 
rine of depravity. Some would have 
had a new school, others an old school 
theory ; but all agreed that it was best to 
have no theory at all. The simple dec- 
laration of the Scriptural facts, that all 
men are sinners, and in consequence of 
Adam's fall, leaves room for various the- 
ories as to the nature and extent of that 
conrection. As the Scriptures de not 
make mention of infants when treating of 
this subject, neither does thecreed. Their 
condition is left open to speculative in- 
quiry. 

ARTICLES OF FAITH. 

We believe that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments are the word 
of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. And in accordance 
with the teachings of Scripture, 

We believe in One Gop, subsisting in 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; eternal, unchangeable, 
and omnipresent, infinite in power, wis- 
dom and holiness; the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, whose purposes and 
providence extend to all events, and who 
exercises a righteous moral government 
over all his intelligent creatures. 

We believe that man was originally 
holy ; that our first parents disobeyed the 
command of God; and that, in conse- 
quence of their apostasy, all their de- 
scendants do also transgress His law, and 
come under its just condemnation. 

We believe that God has provided a 
way of salvation for all mankind: thatthe 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, hav- 
ing taken upon himself our nature, has, 
by his voluntary sufferings and death, 
made an atonement for sin; and thatevery 
one who, with repentance for sin, be- 
lieves in Christ, will be pardoned, justi- 
fied, and saved through that faith alone. 

We believe that while salvation is thus 
freely offered to all men, none do truly 
repent and believe in Christ but those 
who, according to the sovereign grace and 
eternal purpose of God, are renewed and 
sanctified by his Holy Spirit, in obeying 
the Gospel; and that none who are thus 
renewed and chosen to eternal life will 
ever be permitted so to fall away as finally 
to perish. 

We believe that there will be a resur- 
rection ofall the dead ; and that God will 
hereafter judge all men, and award to 
them eternal happiness or eternal misery. 
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merating these principles, however, 
let us take a brief historical survey 
of what our German neighbors call 
symbolik—the science of symbols. 

Creeds are entirely of human 
origin. There is no summary of 
Christian doctrines, systematically 
arranged, in the New Testament. 
There is no evidence that the form 
which bears the name of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed was the production either 
of the Apostles jointly, or of any 
one of their number. It may have 
been derived from their instructions, 
either oral or written ; but it was at 
first more concise, and was gradual- 
ly enlarged as the rise of various 
errors seemed to call for more for- 
mal and explicit statements of the 
truth. A simple profession of faith 
in Christ was the only qualification 
for baptism in the Apostolic age ; 
but after the more complete organ- 
ization of local churches, candidates 
for baptism, called catechumens, 
were to be carefully instructed and 
examined in the leading articles of 
the Christian religion; and for this 
purpose the so-called Apostles’Creed 
was generally used. The oldest 
known forms of it are found in the 
works of Irenzus, Tertullian and 
Origen. The Council of Nice, in 
the 4th century, greatly enlarged 
this creed, for the purpose of an ex- 
plicit condemnation of the errors of 
Arius. For the same purpose, some 
one, at a subsequent period, drew 
up what is called the Athanasian 
Creed. Thus, the Apostles’ Creed 
was the basis of all the subsequent 
confessions of faith down to the times 
of the Reformation. Our readers 
are familiar with this creed in the 
liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. ‘The Apostolic, Nicene and 
Athanasian* creeds, and in fact most 


* The creed commonly known as the 
Athanasian, is not found among the works 
of that ancient bishop—nor has it come 
down to usin Greek, but only in Latia ; 
but it is so true to his sentiments, as to be 
worthy of his name. It is very explicit 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, with 
which, indeed, it is principally occupied. 
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of the doctrinal declarations of the 
first four general councils—those 
of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus 
and Chaleedon—have received the 
general approbation of Protestants. 
(See, for example, the Augsburg 
Confession, and the preface to the 
Saybrook Platform.) 

The reformers early embodied 
their doctrinal sentiments in the form 
of creeds, This was rendered in- 
dispensable from the position in 
which they stood toward the Romish 
church. ‘The first creed of any note 
put forth by them, was the Augs- 
burg confession—the joint produc- 
tion of Luther and Melancthon— 
which was submitted by the latter to 
the diet, at Augsburg, in 1530. The 
design of Charles V, was the pacifi- 
cation of the empire, which had been 
so long distracted by theological con- 
troversies. ‘This he hoped to ac- 
complish by bringing the reformers 
and their opponents upon some com- 
mon basis. In this, of course, he 
failed. A reply to the confession 
of the Protestants was read before 
the diet. This brought out the fa- 
mous apology for the confession, 
from the pen of Melancthon, and 
there the matterended. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Trent met soon after, and is- 
sued its doctrinal decrees, which, 
with the catechism, subsequently 
prepared by its direction, constitute 
the principal symbols of the Romish 
church, 


It is to be found in the liturgy of the 
church of England, (see Evening Prayer, 
last item,) but not in that of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church of America. The 
Apostolic creed does not explicitly declare 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Both the 
Athanasian and Nicene creeds contain the 
doctrine of the “ generation” of the Son; 
for the phrases, ** God of God,” “ Light 
of Light,” “ very God of very God,” are 
not to be understood as mere superlatives, 
like the phrases “ King of Kings” and 
“ Lord of Lords.” The original is, ev 
Srou—God from God, &c., and was de- 
signed to teach the doctrine of * eternal 
generation.”” The phrase “communion 
of saints,” in the Apostles’ creed, is ex- 
planatory of the term “Holy Catholic 
Church.” 
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The reformed church, which dif- 
fered from the Lutheran upon va- 
rious points of order and doctrine, 
had no general and uniform system 
of faith, though the churches of 
Switzerland and Geneva adopted 
a formulary of agreement. The 
spread of Calvin’s sentiments in 
Germany was favored by Frederic 
lll, elector Palatine, and the church 
of the palatinate had its own sym- 
bol—the catechism of Heidelberg— 
which was almost universally adopt- 
ed by the Calvinists. After the de- 
cease of Luther, a formula of con- 
cord was prepared and published, 
with the Augsburg confession, the 
apology, the articles of Smalcald and 
the two catechisms of Luther, as a 
complete doctrinal standard. 

Our readers are familiar with the 
origin of the thirty-nine articles, and 
of the Westminster confession of 
faith. ‘The famous articles of the 
synod of Dort, adopted in 1618-19, 
were leveled against Arminianism ; 
but, though they were rigidly en- 
forced in Holland, and accredited by 
the Swiss churches, they received 
only a tacit acquiescence in France, 
and were discarded in England. 

We have already stated the origin, 
design and influence of the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Platforms in 
New England. 

From this brief and necessarily 
imperfect sketch of the history of 
symbolic theology, it is plain that 
creeds have had their origin in the 
very necessity of the case. It is im- 
possible for men to associate for any 
purpose without having certain prin- 
ciples and aims in common, and a 
mutual understanding of each other’s 
views and feelings. In matters of 
religion especially, they must asso- 
ciate together either as believers in 
something, or in nothing, or in every 
thing. 

If all men would recognize the 
authority of the Scriptures as para- 
mount, and would interpret them 
with the same moral fairness, there 
might be no occasion for creeds ; 
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though even then, system and gen- 
eralization would be found highly 
useful in matters of faith. But the 
Scriptures are received in so many 
different senses, that a mere declara- 
tion of belief in the word of God is 
no key to one’s theological senti- 
ments. If the confession, “ I believe 
in Christ,” now meant just what it 
did mean in the days of the Apos- 
tles, it would be all that is essential 
to Christian fellowship. But there 
is a wide difference between one 
who believes in Christ as the eternal, 
co-equal son of God, the great aton- 
ing sacrifice for the sins of the worid, 
and one who believes in him as 
a moral philosopher of uncommon 
wisdom and purity. ‘These have not 
“one Lord,” or “ one faith ;” why 
then should they have “ one bap- 
tism,”’ one communion, one church 
fellowship? Could they associate 
harmoniously and profitably?--could 
they act in concert in maintaining 
public worship, and for the other 
purposes of church organization ? 
Yet they both receive the Scriptures 
and believe in Christ. Is any vio- 
lence done to Christian liberty when 
one of these persons refuses to re- 
cognize the other as a true disciple 
of Christ? Is it not essential to the 
full enjoyment of Christian liberty, 
that every man shall have the right 
to say whom, and whom only, he 
will acknowledge to be Christians ? 
—and that every church shall have 
the same right? The spirit in which 
this right is exercised, the means 
used to enforce it, may be indefen- 
sible; but the right itself lies at 
the foundation of Christian liberty. 
Our * liberal” neighbors themselves 
could not enjoy full Christian liberty, 
if they had not the right to reject all 
orthodox creeds, and to exclude 
Moses Stuart, or— Theodore Parker 
from their pulpits. We cheerfully 
concede to them the right of making 
their own terms of church fellowship 
and their own fests of Christianity, 


under their own responsibility to 
God. 
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Creeds are not intended to sup- 
plant the Bible. Every Protestant 
confession of faith distinctly refers 
to the Bible as the only infallible 
rule or standard of faith and prac- 
tice. The creed simply aims to ex- 
press the sense of the Bible in a 
brief, connected form; to make a 
concise exhibition of the doctrines 
of Scripture—of its most important 
elementary principles ; to show how 
an individual or a church under- 
stands the Bible. ‘Those who as- 
sent to it declare that they have the 
same understanding of the Scrip- 
tures; and as they think alike, they 
can of course act together without 
controversy or distrust. Here then 
we see the right and the utility of 
making creeds. 

“There are in every science, el- 
ementary principles, without the 
knowledge of which it can never be 
understood. ‘The same is true in 
theology ; for the God who governs 
the natural world according to stated 
laws, administers the concerns of 
his moral government by the opera- 
tion of general principles. It is 
fashionable to decry system in the- 
ology; but why the Most High 
should be supposed to observe order 
in the government of the natural 
world, so as to lay the foundation 
for demonstration and system in phi- 
losophy, and at the same time be 
supposed to govern his moral king- 
dom by laws obscurely revealed, in- 
cluding no general principles, con- 
nected by no dependencies, and ex- 
cluding the possibility of system in 
theology, is an enigma for those to 
explain who choose to decry creeds, 
and to speak contemptuously of sys- 
tem in theology........Not a move- 
ment can be made on this subject, 
(the formation of a creed for church- 
es or associations,) but instantly, the 
Pope is at the door—the dungeons 
of the Inquisition are under our feet, 
and the chains, the rack, and the 
stake, and the fire, are prepared. 
Strange that the prevalence of the 
same creed, and the same principles 
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of association, by means of which 
the power of the Pope was broken, 
and half his dominions wrested from 
him, should be regarded with terror, 
as the sure means of establishing in 
this land his iron-hearted despo- 
tism.”’* 

In a small and homogeneous com- 
munity, where every man’s opinions 
are fully known, and there is an ha- 
bitual agreement in all essential 
things—where all are alike intelli- 
gent, upright and sincere, and have 
the same great ends in view, there 
is little occasion for a creed or con- 
stitution of any sort. Yet our pil- 
grim fathers adopted a civil consti- 
tution before they left the Mayflow- 
er. ‘The early churches of New 
England did not uniformly have 
such confessions of faith as are now 
customary. The church covenant 
recognized the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel, but a creed is 
rarely found in the records of these 
ancient churches. Individuals were 
called upon at their admission into 
the church, to make a public decla- 
ration of their faith. ‘Those who 
felt incompetent to do this, would 
naturally request the pastor to pre- 
pare a form for them, and thus grew 
up our present usage. 

Cotton Mather, in his preface to 
the “ Faith Professed by the Church- 
es of New England,” says: “ Few 
learned men have been admitted as 
members of our churches, but what 
have, at their admission, entertained 
them with notable confessions of 
their own composing ; insomuch that 
if the Protestants have been by the 
Papists called the Confessionists, the 
Protestants of New England have 
of all, given the most laudable oc- 
casion to be called so.” 

Asa Christian community increas- 
es in numbers, and there is greater 
diversity of theological opinions, a 
creed embodying the views of the 
majority becomes more necessary ; 








* Beecher’s Occasional Sermons, pp. 
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and if radical error is openly avow- 
ed, it is indispensable. 

The same reasons which call for 
a creed in the place of a mere as- 
sent to the Scriptures, require that 
in a summary of the doctrines of 
the Bible which is to be the basis of 
Christian fellowship, those doctrines 
should not be stated in scriptural 
language. ‘The very object of the 
creed is to interpret the meaning of 
Scripture, so as to leave no room for 
misunderstanding or equivocation. 
At the recent dedication of a Unita- 
rian house of worship, the prayer 
was offered “that the regenerating 
and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit might be enjoyed in that 
sanctuary ;” and throughout the de- 
votional exercises, there was a stu- 
dious approximation to orthodox 
phraseology upon all controverted 
points, and a frequent quotation of 
those texts upon which we rely for 
proof of the divinity of Christ. 
But was this language used as we 
understand it? Are not the same 
texts often appealed to in support of 
opposing doctrines? In such cir- 
cumstances, a creed should admit of 
no doubtful interpretation. 

It is not necessary that every doc- 
trine of the Scriptures should be em- 
bodied inacreed. ‘This would make 
the instrument too long and too mi- 
nute for any practical purpose. Eve- 
ry fundamental doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, every thing the belief of which 
is essential to salvation, should be 
stated inacreed. ‘The introduction 
of non-essential things is a mere 
question of expediency. A creed 
should be a faithful exhibition of 
that grand system of doctrines de- 
nominated evangelical. ‘These doc- 
trines should all be embraced in it, 
and should be arranged in their nat- 
ural order. ‘Truths every one of 
which is unquestionable, may be ex- 
hibited in such a connection as to 
convey error either by omission or 
implication. Creeds which are fra- 
med in opposition to particular her- 
esies, are often faulty in this respect. 
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They give but a partial view of the 
gospel, and that too under a contro- 
versial aspect. They give too much 
prominence to those sterner features 
of orthodoxy, which when viewed 
alone often repel the timid, and con- 
firm unstable minds in unbelief and 
error. ‘The consideration that a 
creed is to be read repeatedly in the 
hearing of a mixed congregation, as 
the accredited symbol of the faith 
of the church, renders it highly im- 
portant that it should present a com- 
plete and consistent view of the 
leading doctrines of the Gospel. 
Any partial or distorted representa- 
tion of the evangelical system, might 
prejudice some minds against it fa- 
tally. 

Those doctrines which stand op- 
posed to dangerous errors, should 
of course be clearly stated. Nor is 
it inconsistent with Christian liberty, 
for a church to embody in its creed 
doctrines which it regards as scrip- 
tural and important, though they are 
not held by some who give credible 
evidence of piety. The design, be 
it remembered, is not to frame a 
common creed for Christendom, but 
a creed for a particular church. If 
this particular church were the only 
church in existence, the case would 
be altered. A creed should then be 
framed in much more general terms 
than is either necessary or desirable 
when those who dissent from it can 
easily unite with churches which 
maintain their own peculiarities of 
faith or baptism, and yet have one 
and the same Lord. A creed form- 
ed with a view to comprehend 
Christians of various denominations, 
should contain only those doctrines 
which are assented to by all true be- 
lievers. Such a creed would be suf- 
ficient for any local church; and 
vet a church which, in the large and 
free spirit of the Gospel, welcomes 
all the sincere followers of Christ 
to communion at his table, may for 
prudential considerations practically 
exclude some of them from its own 
brotherhood, without any infringe- 
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ment of Christian liberty. Nochurch 
has a right to debar any disciple of 
Christ from his table ;* but every 
church has a right to adopt such 
terms of membership as shall best 
conduce to its own harmony and 
usefulness, though they may amount 
to the exclusion of some true Chris- 
tians from its association. In exist- 
ing circumstances, this may still be 
expedient. 

But while doctrines should not be 
left out of a creed simply from a re- 
gard to the opinions of others, there 
should be a true catholicity in the 
statement of them. ‘They should be 
stated as matters of fact, and not 
theoretically. For example, we may 
state the fact that all mankind are 
sinners, and also that they are such 
in consequence of the full of Adam. 
For this we have scriptural authori- 
ty. But the theories of federal 
headship, of imputation, of seminal 
propagation, or of constitutional sus- 
ceptibility, or any of the attempted 
philosophical explanations of these 
facts, having no necessary connec- 
tion with the facts themselves, should 
not be made a part of the doctrine 
of depravity inacreed. The doc- 
trines of regeneration, the Trinity, 
and the atonement, should be stated 
clearly and concisely as matters of 
fact, without any of those theoretical 
explanations of them which are still 
among the high and vexed questions 
of theology. The statement of any 
doctrine should embrace that and 
that only which is essential to the 
integrity of the doctrine. There 
should be room for all that diversity 
in the modes of explaining a doc- 
trine, which is consistent with an 
honest belief of the doctrine itself. 
Theoretical explanations and minute 
details should be introduced only 
where the omission of them might 
furnish occasion for misunderstand- 
ing and error. This is a cardinal 


nal he L ord’s s$ re is not an institu- 
tion for organized churches merely. Mis- 
sionary bodies, associations of ministers, 


&c. frequently observe it. 
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principle in framing creeds. The 
disregard of it either in the con- 
struction or interpretation of confes- 
sions of faith, has provoked contro- 
versy among brethren, and given to 
it much of its acerbity. It is viola- 
ted in every extended confession of 
faith; though the saving clause, 
“for substance,” or “as a system,” 
is commonly introduced into the for- 
mula of assent. Almost every mod- 
ern theological war has been about 
theories rather than facts, points 
rather than principles. In some of 
these contentions, the authority of 
creeds has been brought to bear in 
a manner never contemplated by 
their framers, and utterly inconsis- 
tent with that infallible standard by 
which creeds themselves are to be 
judged, 

It is on this ground that we object 
to extended, theoretical confessions 
of faith. They defeat the very de- 
sign of a creed, to unite men on the 
basis of a common understanding of 
the Scriptures. Few men can con- 
scientiously assent to the ipsissima 
verba of a voluminous confession, 
and the phrase, * for substance,” or 
“‘as a system of doctrine,” admits 
of too much latitude and equivoca- 
tion for a bond fide agreement. 
Let a creed be a short, categorical 
declaration of fundamental ‘truths, 
and while it will be a surer test of 
heresy than an elaborate confession, 
in which the simple doctrines of the 
Bible are enveloped in the mist of 
human philosophy, it will be far less 
available as an instrument of spirit 
ual oppression. 

The folly of attempting to make 
adhesion to an extended and philo- 
sophical confession of faith the test 
of orthodoxy, may be illustrated by 
the following anecdote. A candi- 
date for licensure in the Presbyteri- 
an church, who was suspected of 
heresy, was asked by the modera- 
tor, whether he could state the dis- 
tinction between original and actual 
sin. ‘The young man replied that 
the Scriptures declared sin to be 
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“the transgressing of the law,” and 
made no such distinction. ‘And 
yet,” said the moderator, with awful 
solemnity, *‘ you have assented to a 
confession of faith which clearly 
recognizes this distinction !” 

* True, sir,” rejoined the eandi- 
date, who had already avowed his 
belief in the total depravity of all 
mankind, ‘*l have assented to it, as 
the book itself requires, ‘as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures ;> we are not 
under the Scottish formula, which 
requires assent to the ‘zzhole doc- 
trine contained in the confession,’ 
but have a reasonable latitude in re- 
gard to these minor points.” 

“ Do you then,” asked the mode- 
rator, ‘* assent to this article, (chap. 
vi, sec. 6,) ‘every sin, both original 
and actual, being a transgression of 
the righteous law of God,’ &c. ?” 

** Most certainly | do,” rejoined 
the candidate ; * | have already said 
that all sin, however it may be de- 
signated philosophically, is a trans- 
gression of the law of God.” 

The moderator had the good sense 
to yield a point for a principle, and 
the young licentiate preached the 
same day in his pulpit. But how 
often is some such metaphysical 
dogma set up, in the place of a sim- 
ple doctrine of the Bible. Dissent 
from the dogma is denounced as 
heresy ; and * from that pretense,” 
those who can invoke the state to aid 
them, 


“Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r shall force 

On every conscience; laws which none 
shall find 

Left them enrolled, or what the Spirit 
within 

Shall on the heart engrave. 
they then : 

But force the spirit of grace jtself, and 
bind 

His consort liberty 2? What, but unbuild 

His living te mples, built by faith to stand, 

Their own faith, not another's? for on 
earth, 

Who against faith and conscience can be 
heard 

Infallible ?”"—(Paradise Lost, book xii.) 


What will 


A creed should be constructed 
VoL. lV. 35 
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and interpreted according to the 
principles of Christian union and 
Christian liberty. It should not be 
the creed of a mere party in theolo- 
gy; nota mere aggregation of the 
dogmas of a school ; but a statement 
of the leading doctrines of the Bi- 
ble, in brief and unambiguous terms. 
‘** Him that is weak in the faith re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful dispu- 
tations.” The object of a creed 
should be always kept in mind. It 
is simply to furnish a key to one’s 
views of revealed truth, and that so 
far only as is necessary to secure 
mutual confidence and cooperation, 
in the same society of believers. 
Of course, then, a creed should be 
regarded neither as infallible, nor 
immutable. But the less it is en- 
cumbered with philosophical theo- 
ries, the nearer it approaches to a 
mere categorical enunciation of a 
few leading truths, the more abso- 
lutely and unchangeably may it be 
relied on, to secure both soundness 
and harmony in the faith. 

To sum up all in a single sen- 
tence,—a creed should be brief, 
concise, comprehensive, and per- 
fectly intelligible ; a compendium 
of the Gospel in simple words. It 
should avoid those cant or technical 
phrases, which are not easily under- 
stood, or which have lost their sig- 
nificance through familiarity. It 
should state the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, so 
that all can understand them. Mere 
matters of order or of institution 
should not be insisted upon in a 
creed. “i +4 

We have alr@ady.egid jhat creeds 
have been called forth “by Qigepm- 
stances. ‘They may always cdn- 
tinue to be useful; but we think the” 
necessity for them will be less and 
less apparent, as sound biblical 
learning increases, and the spirit of 
the Gospel prevails. Creeds, as 
they have often been constructed, 
have served only as barriers between 
different branches of the family of 
Christ. Dogmatism has resisted 
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union. The tide of Christian love, 
however, now swelling and heaving 
across the broad Atlantic, threatens 
to overthrow these unnatural barri- 
ers. Christians, every where, are 
finding out that they have common 
interests, common sympathies, and 
acommon faith. They are giving 
to each other the hand of fellow- 
ship, saying, “though we are not 
yet perfect, or of one mind, never- 
theless, whereto we have already at- 
tained, so far as we are in fact 
agreed, let us walk by the same rule, 
let us mind the same thing.” This 
minding of the same thing, this uni- 
ted, heartfelt devotion to the same 
great cause, under the guidance of 
the same infallible rule, interpreted 
by the same spirit, will it not bring 
them at length together, upon the 
same broad platform of truth, the 
word of God—believed, loved, and 
obeyed alike by all ? 

In the expression of this hope, 
we have been anticipated by Dr. 
Chalmers, in his eloquent introduc- 
tion to the series of essays on Chris- 
tian union, published at Glasgow. 
He exults in the “ brilliant perspect- 
ive” before the church. He looks 
forward to the time when men shall 
every where come to “a profound- 
er recognition of the authority of 
Scripture, as paramount to all other 
authority,” and to a greater “ moral 
fairness” in the interpretation of it. 
** The provocations to controversy,” 
he says, “ will then be done away. 
The theologia eleuctica, after having 
accomplished a most — tem- 


, 5 pure 


WE suspect that these two pamph- 
lets have awakened, at first sight, in 
minds not a few, a feeling not very 





* First and Second Reports of the Soci- 
ety for promoting Collegiate and Theolo- 
gical Education atthe West. 1544, 1845. 
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porary service, will then be dispen- 
sed with. Its technology will fall 
into desuetude ; because, framed as 
it was for the special object of neu- 
tralizing the heresies which then 
will no longer exist, its employment 
will be uncalled for. God’s own 
truth, expressed in God’s own lan- 
guage, will form the universal creed 
of intelligent, and harmonized and 
happy Christendom. Men’s faith 
and their affections, when this inter- 
mediate and temporary apparatus is 
at lergth taken down, will come in- 
to more direct contact with Heaven’s 
original revelation ; and the spirit of 
good will to man, which prompted 
Heaven’s message, will be felt in 
all its freshness and power—when 
the uproar of controversy is stilled, 
and its harsh and jarring discords 
have died away into everlasting si- 
lence. There will be system and 
generalization still, but founded on 
the generalizations of Scripture ; 
and the doctrines in which many 
now terminate as the ultimate truth 
of the record, will be found them- 
selves to be subordinate to the one 
and reigning expression of Heaven’s 
kindness to the world, by which the 
whole scheme of our redemption is 
pervaded. 


‘I'm apt to think, the man 

That could surround the sum of things, 
and spy 

The heart of God and secrets of his em- 
pire, 

Would speak but love. With him the 
bright result 

Would change the hue of intermediate 
scenes, 

And make one thing of all! theology.’ ” 
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remotely allied to impatience. Must 
the claim of another benevolent so- 
ciety be annually pressed upon the 
attention of my people? has been 
involuntarily ejaculated, by many 
an intelligent and faithful pastor, as 
he has received the first two in this 
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new series of ‘annual reports,” 
which has just been added to the 
more than half a score, that pay 
their annual visits to the pastor’s 
study. Is there no end to the mul- 
tiplication of such voluntary asso- 
ciations ? And how is it possible to 
make room for another annual pre- 
sentation to my people, without 
wearing out their patience, and in- 
terfering unwarrantably with the or- 
dinary ministrations of the sanctua- 
ry? ‘These are questions we shall 
not attempt to answer at this time, 
any farther than by entering our 
protest against that way of dispo- 
sing of them, which rejects any 
new mode of doing good to the 
world without the trouble of exam- 
ining it, and contents one’s self with 
saying that the church has already 
as many objects of benevolence as 
she can properly provide for. Such 
a mode of disposing of such a ques- 
tion, ill befits the position occupied 
by the American churches, with re- 
spect to the forming communities 
and nations of the West, and the 
great enterprise of evangelizing the 
world. 

Perhaps a weightier topic never 
has been, perhaps till the end of 
time never will be, presented to the 
Protestant Christians of these Uni- 
ted States, than that involved in 
their relations to the cause of free- 
dom, learning, religion, and indeed 
every department of Christian civil- 
ization, among the swarming mill- 
ions of the great central valley of 
the North American continent. The 
case is, so far as we can recollect, 
peculiar in the history of the world, 
and seems a marked and striking 
dispensation of divine Providence. 
For nearly two centuries of our his- 
tory, the unique elements of our po- 
litical and religious civilization were 
confined to a narrow belt along our 
Atlantic coast; while the gigantic 
forests of the West resounded not 
to the stroke of the axe, and the 
wild flowers of her ten thousand 
prairies were 
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—‘ born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert 
air.”’ 


In this long period, our fathers had 
time and scope to reduce to prac- 
tice those principles of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, which exiled them 
to our shores. Society organized 
on this continent after a new model, 
had time to pass through the fer- 
meniation, which is inseparable 
from any great social experiment, 
and to become firmly settled upon 
its first principles, which are now 
no longer mere theories, but the re- 
sults of the experience of several 
generations. ‘Their institutions of 
government, education and religion 
had all become consolidated, and 
reached that maturity, which marks 
an advanced state of civilization. 

Thus had divine Providence mys- 
teriously and wonderfully brought 
the fundamental principles of our 
civilization to these shores—tested 
them in practice—confirmed them 
by the experience of nearly two 
centuries, and made them to be the 
foundation stones of a government, 
over a nation of equal brethren—of 
a system of education for a nation 
of freemen—and of a church which 
knew no priest but the one Mediator, 
no authoritative creed but the divine 
word, and no head but Christ. 

No sooner are these grand results 
achieved, than the barriers are re- 
moved which had hitherto confined 
us to the Atlantic coast, and in the 
lapse of a single half century, our 
border is removed from the Hudson 
and the Alleghanies, to the Colora- 
do and the borders of the great 
American desert. In that brief pe- 
riod we have been spread over a 
territory not inferior, in the extent 
of its capabilities of sustaining hu- 
man life, to the whole of Europe. 
Over all this vast region states are 
coming into being, and advancing in 
all the physical elements of pros- 
perity, with a rapidity unparalleled 
in history, and undreamed of in ro- 
mance. Nor has this work of ex- 
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tension yet ceased, or been checked 
in the smallest degree. The tide is 
still sweeping on with accelerated 
velocity, and the wisest of us has 
not the forecast to predict, within 
what limits divine Providence shall 
ultimately confine it. 

And yet it is an indispensable con- 
dition of our well-being both here 
and hereafter, that through all this 
wide-spread and teeming mass; there 
should be diffused the great original 
principles of our civilization—that 
these principles should become the 
fundamental laws of society, from 
the Atlantic to the going down of 
the sun, and from the lakes to the 
southern gulf. We do but dream 
if we indulge the thought, that we 
can long enjoy the civil and political 
institutions of our fathers, or that 
we can diffuse them over the * great 
valley,” if we apostatize from their 
religious freedom, or abandon their 
free and universal education. 

Most clearly then has the finger 
of God pointed out the calling, the 
mission of the American patriot, 
philanthropist, Christian. Our fa- 
thers brought the seeds of our pe- 
culiar civilization across the ocean, 
and planted and nursed them at the 
expense of home and kindred and 
life. For them they gave their 
prayers, their tears, their blood. 
God heard their prayers, he accept- 
ed their offering. ‘Those principles 
were precious in his eyes, and he 
made the social edifices reared upon 
them, to be the admiration of the 
world. Our work is the diffusion 
of these same principles, over all 
that vast region which God has giv- 
en us to possess. He says to every 
genuine son of the Pilgrims, go 
plant the principles of your fathers 
wherever, on this continent, the ju- 
risdiction of your country extends, 
or the English language is spoken. 
The North American continent is 
now to be peopled with swarming 
millions. Forest and prairie are to 
be converted into cornfields, and 
cities are to rise amid the solitudes 
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of six thousand years. ‘The princi- 
ples of civil and religious freedom 
have been evolved—they have been 
planted and taken deep root on our 
soil, and it is the high calling of pa- 
triotic and Christian men, to ditfuse 
them through all these millions, and 
make them the central principles of 
society, over regions of the earth 
not less important to the destinies of 
the human race than all Europe 
combined. 

This work is essentially organic. 
It consists not mainly in preaching a 
doctrine, ora scheme of doctrines— 
not even though that scheme of doc- 
trines be the Gospel itself, but in 


founding institutions ; such institu- 


tions as embody the Gospel and be- 
come its living instruments, to secure 
its publication in perpetuity, not only 
to the present but to all coming gen- 
erations. Many seem to have a very 
defective view of the work of Chris- 
tian benevolence in our new settle- 
ments. ‘They seem to imagine that 
our main object is to communicate, 
to the greatest possible number of 
individuals, so much of Gospel truth 
as may be barely sufficient to save 
the soul. This is certainly a mis- 
take. ‘This is not a nation of hea- 
thens: and it is matter of devout 
gratitude to God, that few of our 
population can avoid, even if they 
would, knowing enough of the Gos- 
pel to save the soul, if all that is 
known were received and believed. 
The case of our home missionary 
enterprise is but very slightly anal- 
ogous to the missionary enterprise 
of the Apostles, or to our own for- 
eign missions. ‘The leading idea of 
both of these is, to obtain for Chris- 
tianity a lodgment among the ele- 
ments of society ; it is to sow the 
seed ; to mingle it with the soil in 
which to vegetate, and, when it shall 
have received the early and latter 
rain, bear the ripe fruits of a Chris- 
tian civilization. But our domestic 
missionary enterprise takes up the 
work at a very different stage. ‘The 
seed has already been sown broad- 
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cast over the land, and has taken root. 
Christianity has long ago found a 
lodgment among the elements of so- 
ciety. The millions who are flow- 
ing like a deluge over our unoccu- 
pied territory bear it along with 
them. It may be found in some 
form in every mover’s wagon, and 
every steamboat cabin. But this 
peopling of vast regions by immi- 
gration creates a rare exigency in 
human history; and involves the 
necessity of reconstructing society 
on a scale of immense magnitude. 
Our work then is something more 
than preaching ; it iseven something 
more than the conversion of indi- 
viduals: it is founding, as we have 
already said, institutions ; it is or- 
ganizing society on Gospel princi- 
ples 

In order therefore more fully to 
comprehend the nature of this en- 
terprise, let us inquire what are the 
leading organic powers of Christian 
society? ‘Io this no one can hesi- 
tate a moment to reply in three 
words, government, education, reli- 
gion. in the case before us, the 
first of these great interests we find 
already provided for, and a system 
made ready to our hands, in refer- 
ence to which, regarding it in its 
true intent and spirit, the good man 
has no occasion to express any wish, 
except his fervent ejaculation, ‘* esto 
perpetua.” And this system of 
government was, by an unparallel- 
ed provision of divine Providence, 
prepared by the wisdom of our fa- 
thers, as truly for the territory of 
Wisconsin or Nebraska, as for the 
state of New York or Connecticut. 
This interest may therefore be dis- 
missed from further consideration at 
this time, as already settled and pro- 
vided for. 

It only remains to found religious 
and educational institutions, such as 
the Gospel requires, and such as 
can give life and perpetuity to such 
agovernment. We hold it then to be 
as plain as demonstration can make 
it, what the sons of Puritan fathers 
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are called, as 
from heaven, 


by an audible voice 
to do in this grand 
emergency of the continent we in- 
habit. ‘There is no call for a com- 
plicated scheme, a vast system of 
machinery. The work is simple, 
definite, tangible, and with the help 
of God we may add, easy. It is 
simply to extend over all this vast 
country, those simple systems of 
educational and religious organiza- 
tion and action, which our fathers 
founded, and which under God have 
exhibited an omnipotent efficacy to 
make the social edifices they reared 
the glory of all lands. He who is 
engaged in founding and fostering 
these institutions as widely as possi- 
ble over all our territory, is obeying 
the call of God; he who is not do- 
ing this, and is relying on other 
means to accomplish the work, he 
may be wise to discern the face of 
the sky, but he is not wise to dis- 
cern this time. 

We think it equally clear from 
this general view of the subject that 
whatever other “ national societies” 
or great “* permanent charities,” de- 
signed for the benefit of our own 
population, are turned aside, for the 
want of time or patience to give 
them a hearing, the effort for home 
missions and western education 
should not be of the number.— 
“These ought ye to have done and 
not to leave the others undone.” 
The particular plans now in opera- 
tion in reference to either of these 
two great objects may be defective, 
and require review and amendment, 
but the objects themselves are the 
objects, they are instar omnium: if 
these are done all is done, if these 
are neglected nothing is done, all is 
lost. 

The nature of the enterprise to be 
achieved for our country is there- 
fore we think obvious. Itis no new 
theory we are to apply, no new in- 
vention whose utility we are to test. 
No reflecting man can be at any 
loss to discover where the life of 
American society resides. It is 1m 
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her schools and her churches ; when 
these are revolutionized or perish, 
our civilization will share the same 
fate ; and if, on the other hand, the 
peculiar civilization of the period of 
our revolution is ever to fill up the 
ample boundaries of our national do- 
main, it is to be accomplished by 
giving to the schools and churches 
of that period, a like ubiquity of 
presence and influence. 

We have some most remarkable 
facilities for accomplishing this re- 
sult, which if we neglect, posterity 
will be amazed at our negligence 
and folly. ‘Though the new com- 
munities of the West are composed 
of materials the most heterogeneous, 
there is one element which is almost 
omnipresent, and that one is Puri- 
tanism. It is not grouped together 
in colonies, as if afraid of contact 
with opposing influences, and shun- 
ning the fierce moral conflict of 
which the plains of the West are the 
battle-field ; it isconfined to no cli- 
mate, occupation, or condition. lis 
most striking characteristics are its 
ubiquity and its energy. Of no 
other element of society in the West 
can it be said with equal truth, that 
it is intimately mingled with every 
part of the mass. And its efficien- 
cy is never denied, however much 
it may be hated or feared. Where- 
ever this element is found, there you 
will always find men cherishing a 
fond, and often a tearful, remem- 
brance of the institutions of the 
home of their fathers, and a readi- 
ness to co-operate, often at the ex- 
pense of great personal sacrifice, in 
founding these institutions in the 
home of their adoption. As we 
were once riding with a friend over 
a beautiful prairie of great extent, in 
all the wildness and loveliness of its 
primeval solitude, ‘ how lovely,’ ex- 
claimed that friend,‘ this will be when 
covered with an intelligent and _pi- 
ous population, with its neat school- 
houses, and its church spires crown- 
ing these beautiful eminences.’ That 
was the utterance of a true Puritan 
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heart, and there are few portions of 
our country where you can travel 
far without meeting other hearts to 
respond to it. Such men will found 
churches after the model of their 
fathers; they will long and pray, 
even in the solitudes of the wilder- 
ness, that they and their children 
may enjoy the teachings and the 
example of the enlightened and pi- 
ous minister of Christ, and join in 
public prayer and praise as they 
used to do in the home of their 
childhood. They will found schools, 
and academies, and colleges. And 
as they begin to see around them 
the first foundations of such a soci- 
ety as they revere and love, they 
will be ready to say, * now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salya- 
tion.” 

These facts present to American 
Christians some grave considera- 
tions. What other religious enter- 
prise, either domestic or foreign, we 
varnestly ask, can compare in claims 
upon the American churches, with 
that of extending to such men, in 
their dispersion and their feebleness, 
the aid which is indispensable in 
the founding of those institutions for 
which they are sighing in the wil- 
derness—institutions which are the 
seat of our national life—yes, to our 
free Protestant society, the very ark 
of the testimony ? 

Rome pursues with sleepless vig- 
ilance the German or Irish emigrant, 
however ignorant or degraded, to 
the hovel of his poverty—wherever 
she finds him employed, in con- 
structing our railroads, digging our 
canals, or becoming the hewer of 
wood and the drawer of water to the 
more opulent inhabitants of our pop- 
ulous cities, and makes his very ig- 
norance, prejudice, and superstition 
the potent instruments of establishing 
her iron despotism overall this land of 
freedom. ‘The mingling of these for- 
eign elements with our population is 
almost the whole secret of her pow- 
er: and well has she shown that she 
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understands its value. She is ex- 
pending her treasures in strengthen- 
ing, encouraging, and extending it, 
free as the w aters of our great river. 
Can Protestants learn any thing by 
this example? Puritanism enjoys 
in this very particular, an immense 
advantage over Romanism itself. 
Her sons are probably more numer- 
ous, certainly more universally dif- 
fused, and vastly more intelligent 
and influential. Romanism does not 
by the process of immigration, dif- 
fuse itself over the whole face of 
the country, and become intimately 
mingled with our population. There 
are permanent causes, which we 
will not detain the reader to enu- 
merate, but which will probably for- 
ever prevent such a diffusion of for- 
eign Catholic population. But the 
characteristic of Puritanism is ubi- 
quity. Surely then those who love 
the principles and institutions of 
their fathers, will avail themselves 
of such an advantage, given them by 
the providence of God, to the very 
utmost. And when these men would 
found churches, and schools, and 
colleges, they will receive all the aid 
which can come from the sympa- 
thies, the prayers, and the free con- 
tributions of their brethren in all 
parts of the land. Surely the men 
who have left the colleges, and 
churches, and literary privileges 
which they loved as their lives, to 
be the pioneers in such an enterprise 
as this, will not be left to bear the 
burden alone, to be conscious that 
their minds are starving for the want 
of books, and still more for the time 
to read them, while society all 
around is languishing for that very 
knowledge w hich they could impart, 

were not their whole energy absorb- 
ed in providing for the sustenance of 
themselves and their families; and 
to call in vain for aid, while they 
still gaze on upon the moral deso- 
lations around them, till the heart 
sickens, and the eyes grow dim. 
Surely, when colleges have been 
founded, and been in successful op- 
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eration for half a generation, exert- 
ing a silent but mighty influence on 
all the institutions of society, they 
are not to be allowed to languish, 
and even utterly to perish, for the 
want of a few thousand dollars, and 
thus to be the occasion of discour- 
agement to all that love truth and 
freedom, and of exultation and tri- 
umph toalltheir enemies. We can 
only say, our Romanist adversaries 
are not likely to be guilty of any 
such folly. 

This subject is presented perhaps 
in a still stronger light, by viewing 
the case in yet another aspect. 
Rome is well aware that if she ever 
gains dominion over the great valley, 
she must do it by her seminaries of 
learning. In this she is making a 
wise use of her past experience. 
She is not likely soon to forget that 
it was by the influence of her Jes- 
uits on the universities, that she re- 
covered half Europe, which at one 
time seemed hopelessly lost to her 
by the Reformation. In Austria* 
itself, now so drunk with the cup of 
her sorceries, half a century, ora 
little less, from the outbreak of the 
Reformation, hardly one man in thir- 
ty adhered to her communion ; her 
priests’ orders were deserted by the 
youth of the nation for more than 
half a generation. Austria belong- 
ed to the Reformation; but her 
sad subsequent story is soon told. 
Through her rulers, the Jesuits ob- 
tained a controlling influence in her 
universities and schools of learning, 
and what is she now? Bereft of the 
life-giving truths she had once em- 
braced—the graveyard of all intel- 
lectual and moral freedom. Little 
less sad is the history of other exten- 
sive portions of Europe, and those 
among the fairest, owing to the same 
influence of the Jesuits on her schools 
of learning. ‘This lesson, as we have 
said, Rome remembers, and she is 
putting forth her utmost strength to 
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apply it again to our own country. 
Not that we would even suggest that 
Rome has any intention of educa- 
ting our whole population. She has 
no such thought ; she never did that 
either in France or Austria. No, 
she is well aware that if she can 
control the universities and colleges, 
the nation is hers. And though 
there is little in her creed to which 
we can subscribe, in this article we 
fully concur. The religious system 
which controls the universities and 
colleges of the West for the next 
generation, will be the dominant 
system. ‘This is a weighty truth, 
and in view of it we can not but con- 
clude, that the society whose first 
two reports stand at the head of this 
article, was formed none too soon. 
This question is now a practical 
one throughout the West, and is af- 
fecting leading minds on both sides 
very deeply. Rome is sparing no 
pains to fill the whole country with 
her colleges and female seminaries, 
and through them to obtain the edu- 
cation of all the leading minds in 
society. At the very time we are 
writing, leading Protestant ministers 
in a great Western city are preach- 
ing discourses to warn their people 
against Jesuit schools; Protestant 
and Romish religious newspapers 
are engaged in earnest controversy 
on this very question ; and a promi- 
nent secular journal, conducted by 
men who are called Protestant, is 
defending the Jesuits, and dispara- 
ging the Protestant seminaries which 
are struggling for existence around 
them. Ata time like this, surely 
an organization like the Society for 
Promoting Collegiate and Theologi- 
cal Education at the West, can not 
be deemed uncalled for or untimely. 
But perhaps, while the correct- 
ness of these general views may be 
pretty generally admitted, a doubt 
may still arise as to the wisdom of 
the particular plan adopted by the 
society referred to in the opening of 
this article, for affording aid to the 
cause of education in the West. To 
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this reasonable question, then, let us 
direct our attention. We under. 
stand the scheme in brief to be this: 
to extend a fostering hand to such a 
number of Protestant colleges and 
theological seminaries as the cir- 
cumstances of the new states shall 
seem to require and the funds of the 
society shall justify—to select such 
as, considering their location, con- 
stitution and all other circumstances, 
are fitted to exert the widest and 
most salutary influence—to atlord 
aid only so far as may be needful 
from year to year, in supporting in- 
structors and providing the books 
and apparatus, which shall be most 
urgently necessary ; thus leaving to 
the several communities themselves 
to erect buildings and make perma- 
nent endowments—in short, helping 
the people to found these institutions 
for themselves, not founding them 
for them, and to extend this mode 
of effort just as far as the means 
placed at the disposal of the society 
will allow. 

Now, to us it does not seem to ad- 
mit of much doubt whether, in view 
of the experience of the last two 
hundred years on this continent, this 
is a wise plan. If it be not such, we 
confess we know not where to look 
for one that is. ‘The problem which 
we are endeavoring to work out by 
our missionary movements in the 
West, may be thus enunciated: to 
stimulate and aid the Puritan prin- 
ciples which are every where spread 
abroad through all these regions, to 
organize themselves into those insti- 
tutions, which are their proper em- 
bodiment, and which will secure for 
them their proper power over socie- 
ty. ‘This statement dees not need to 
be enforced by any argument. He 
who does not thus understand the 
problem, has not yet learned what 
we would do if we could. He has 
need to go back and prepare himself 
for his work by a study of its first 
principles. 

In what manner, then, do the re- 
ligious principles of our fathers tend 
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to work themselves out in organi- 
zation? Whocan be ata loss for 
one moment for a reply? ‘Their 
first conatus is to organize the local 
church, and to obtain for old and 
young, for the present and for future 
generations, regular instruction, in 
season and out of season, in the 
things which pertain tothe kingdom 
of God. ‘Their next enterprise will 
be to provide for the instruction of 
the young in the first rudiments of 
learning ; and this will be done with 
or without aid. In no family where 
these principles live, will the child 
grow up to manhood without being 
able to read the word of God; and 
no neighborhood where these prin- 
ciples prevail, will be without its 
* common school.” Almost simul- 
taneously with the laying of these 
two corner-stones of society, these 
same mighty principles will begin to 
forecast the future, and to agitate 
society with the questions, where are 
the schools of the prophets, at which 
we may train up our gifted sons for 
the service of God ?—how shall we 
supply these churches with a suc- 
cession, “truly apostolic,” of learn- 
ed and pious ministers? And how 
shall they answer these questions, 
if not in the same way in which our 
fathers answered them before us ? 
How, if not by founding colleges 
among the wild flowers, and in the 
very footprints of the savage? Is it 
not obvious, that in no other possible 
way the principles of our fathers 
can work themselves out? Can our 
brethren who are scattered over the 
great West, make their principles 
felt in the organization of society by 
any other possible process? Can 
you, without treason to your princi- 
ples and cruelty to your brethren, 
tell them that they must be content 
to depend for Christian teachers and 
other learned men on the seminaries 
of the old states for generations to 
come ? 

Suppose that this universal im- 
pulse of Puritan principles receives 
the friendly aid of a benevolent so- 
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ciety, such as the one in question. 
Our brethren are then told in effect : 
unite your counsels and your efforts 
—agree on suitable locations and 
plans of organization and instruc- 
tion, such as the experience of gen- 
erations has sanctioned, and then we 
will aid you—what you can not do 
for yourselves in your present feeble- 
ness, we will do for you. You must 
sustain a truly liberal system of edu- 
cation, and what you lack we will 
supply. What results, we ask, may 
be expected from such an organiza- 
tion, thus carried out? Nothing less 
surely than studding over the whole 
West with a noble constellation of 
colleges, constructed after a model, 
the power of which is tested by 
our whole history as a nation, and 
in proper contact with the multitudi- 
nous population of the “ great val- 
ley.” 

Is this a wise plan ?—or is it one 
which ought to be turned aside, be- 
cause it was born a few years too 
late, and there is now no room for it 
around the table of our common 
benevolence ? Surely this isa mat- 
ter which stands little in the need of 
the aid ofargument. Such an enter- 
prise, thus carried out, must create 
a movement through every depart- 
ment of education, which will be felt 
to the remotest extremity of our 
national domain, and as long as our 
rivers flow down to the Gulf. It 
will enable our religious principles 
to exert their full power upon the in- 
terests of education throughout the 
valley. Observing men in all parts 
of our country, have long since seen 
and acknowledged the almost un- 
limited influence for good on the 
educational interests of the country 
of those religious bodies, which are 
generally called Presbyterian. It is 
a fact, too notorious to require any 
argument, that they have been the 
educators of this nation. What, then, 
is the secret of their power in rela- 
tion to this great interest? We an- 
swer, one principal reason is found 
in their insisting, in all their church- 
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es,on an educated ministry. Where- 
ever you find a community imbued 
with these principles, you find the 
church of God, with the regular and 
stated ministrations of a learned and 
pious ministry, regarded as essential 
arrangements of society. No family 
which holds those principles can feel 
at home, or that they live in civiliz- 
ed society, where these privileges 
are not enjoyed. ‘To train a son to 
be a learned and faithful ambassador 
of Christ, is the highest ambition of 
every truly Puritan parent. 

Nor is it difficult to see the cause 
of this universal tendency of a Puri- 
tan community. It is found in the 
very system itself, and is no acci- 
dental appendage. That system of 
religious faith, under all its modifi- 
cations, recognizes the knowledge of 
divine things as lying at the founda- 
tion of all true religion. It places 
no dependence, on the one hand, on 
forms and ceremonies and priestly 
incantations, and on the other, just 
as little on the heats and fervors of 
the soul which do not spring from a 
sound and true knowledge of God. 
It also recognizes the right of pri- 
vate judgment. ‘Truth is not to be 
transmitted from father to son by 
tradition. Each individual mind is 
to be called into action in reference 
to the great themes of redemption. 
Individual understandings are to be 
enlightened—individual judgments 
are to be formed by the action of 
their own reason, in the interpreta- 
tion of the word of God— individual 
consciences are to be quickened, 
and individual wills to be swayed by 
divine truth. Society, under that 
system, is to be held firm and steady 
to its principles by teaching, and 
not by prescription—by the convic- 
tions of the understanding, and not 
by the overshadowing influence of 
authority. 

Now, who can fail to see that if 
such a system be penetrated also by 
fervent religious affections, (and 
what system was ever more strongly 
marked by such affections ?) it must 
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apply to the educational movements 
of society in almost irresistible mov- 
ing power? ‘The grand conserva- 
tive element in such a society, is 
religious teaching ; and it must be 
such religious teaching as can grasp 
the entire mind of the community, 
and hold it firm by the simple power 
of conviction. We ask, then, can 
there be any difficulty in compre- 
hending the force of the peculiar 
power which this system always ex- 
erts upon the interests of education, 
or the process by which its results 
are produced? It is impelled to 
found colleges by an instinct as nat- 
ural as that which impels the water- 
fowl to its element. It is its nature, 
and in doing so, it is only giving a 
center and a head to an educational 
movement which must be as univer- 
sal as its influence. As the prin- 
ciples from which that movement 
springs are the very life of the body 
politic, so it is plain that even the re- 
motest member must, to a greater or 
less extent, feel its power. On the 
other hand, it seems to as as ob- 
vious, that without founding and fos- 
tering seminaries of learning, the 
peculiar religious system referred to 
can not exert its peculiar religious 
influence on society, as that the hu 
man body can not live without food. 
They are as truly a natural and ne- 
cessary part of the social organiza- 
tion to which it gives birth, as its 
churches or itscommon schools, and 
essential to the vigorous action of 
both. 

Does it, then, require argument to 
prove that such seminaries of learn- 
ing are of vital importance in the 
process of reconstructing society 
from the heterogeneous materials 
which are peopling our unoccupied 
territory ? Will any man think it 
wiser and safer to confine our efforts 
to the distribution of Bibles and tracts 
and the *“ bound volumes,” and to 
supporting home missionaries and 
colporteurs, and leave the problem 
of education to be wrought out 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, 
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through nunneries and Jesuit col- 
leges? Or can a wise man con- 
clude, in view of the considerations 
thus far presented, that any other 
mode of missionary effort at the West 
can have any claim of precedency 
to this effort to found institutions of 
learning ? Is it not rather plain as 
demonstration, that the founding of 
churches and schools of learning is 
our main work ?—our peculiar call- 
ing ?—the very thing to which we 
are required to devote our primary 
efforts, in preference to any thing 
else 7—required, we say, by our 
principles, our history and the very 
nature of the enterprise we have un- 
dertaken. We disparage no other 
mode of doing good for the West. 
God speed every one that loves Zion, 
and prays for her prosperity. But 
we must plainly state the case, as it 
seems to us, and as we think our 
argument proves it tobe. ‘There is 
no possible way in which our prin- 
ciples can work themselves out, and 
tell as they ought on society, except 
through seminaries of learning. 

Or, will it be said that the resour- 
ces of the West are so great, and its 
growth in wealth so rapid, that it is 
able to found its own seminaries of 
learning without our aid? And would 
it not follow from the same premises 
quite as conclusively, that it is able 
to support its own pastors, and pur- 
chase its own Bibles, tracts and re- 
ligious books? To us, we confess, 
it seems peculiarly reasonable that 
the friends of liberal education in the 
West, scattered and feeble as they 
are, should need aid in laying the 
first foundations of their colleges, 
rather than any other of these en- 
terprises. It requires a much great- 
er accumulation of resources at a 
single point, and consequently co- 
Operation and concerted action upon 
a vastly greater scale. But these, 
among an alluvial population, are 
peculiarly difficult to be secured. 
Local interests, sectional jealousies, 
and individual prejudices act with 
peculiar vigor, uncounteracted by 
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any great established system of cen- 
tral attraction; and a population 
newly settled in the wilderness are 
so engrossed by urgent wants, which 
they meet daily at their own doors, 
that it is exceedingly difficult to 
arouse them to act for a great 
common object, however imporiant, 
which is not quite so near home. 
Thousands will bear their part in 
building the church, who will not 
think the time has yet come when 
they can do any thing to found a col- 
lege, which is to be located a day’s 
journey from their residence. The 
same may be said of supplying the 
people with religious books. The 
question is not whether, if all the 
people in any district were agreed 
as to the necessity of founding a 
college on given principles, there 
would be wealth enough to do it, but 
whether those who do feel its im- 
portance, and are willing 10 co- 
operate in the work, may be reason- 
ably expected to have the means of 
accomplishing it. And we are sat- 
isfied that whoever studies this ques- 
tion candidly and thoroughly, will 
come to the conclusion, that if the 
West needs aid in any thing, it is in 
founding such seminaries of learn- 
ing as will effectually baffle the 
machinations of Rome, and meet the 
rapidly increasing intellectual and 
moral wants of this mighty people. 
Nor do we see any reason to ob- 
ject to the details, or to the practical 
working of the plan. ‘The main ob- 
jection we do see, is that its resour- 
ces have hitherto borne no propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the enter- 
prise it has undertaken, or to the 
importance of the results at which 
it aims. This is an objection which 
we trust the efficient patronage of 
an enlightened community will 
speedily and entirely remove. In 
such a board of directors as that 
which controls the operations of this 
society, the churches can surely con- 
fide. Their task is one of great 
difficulty and responsibility. Of this 
we doubt not they are aware; and 
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we believe that every one who loves 
the principles for which we labor, 
will pray that God will give them 
the grace and wisdom they need to 
secure a right decision of all the 
complicated and difficult questions 
on which they are called to deliber- 
ate. 

One of the most delicate and dif- 
ficult questions which is likely to 
claim the attention of the directors, 
and which, indeed, as appears from 
the second report is already under 
consideration, is that of enlarging 
the sphere of the society’s opera- 
tions. In one direction, it is surely 
desirable that such an enlargement 
should take place as speedily as pos- 
sible. It is desirable that its action 
should be extended over a wider 
field. Its aid has hitherto been con- 
fined to the three states, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois. The reason of this 
fact we suppose to be, that the so- 
ciety had its origin in the urgent 
necessities of five institutions in those 
three states, which were all the off- 
spring of Christian liberality, mostly 
in the eastern and middle states, and 
the very existence of which seemed 
dependent on receiving further aid 
from the same source. To rescue 
these seminaries from the peril they 
were in, seemed to be the first duty 
of the society ; and during the first 
two years of its existence its re- 
sources have been scarcely sufficient 
to meet their most urgent and press- 
ing necessities. But the nature of 
the work on which the society has 
entered forbids that this state of 
things should long be continued. 
The society must speedily fail alto- 
gether, or take a high and command- 
ing position—a position from which 
it can judge with impartial wisdom 
at what points over all the “ great 
valley” the cause of learning and 
evangelical religion demands that 
the hand of Christian benevolence 
should be extended to aid in the 
founding of seminaries of learning, 
and be prepared to grant at eve- 
ry one of these points a needed as- 
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sistance and encouragement. God 
speed the day when the society shall 
occupy such a position. It will be 
to the West like the rising of the 
morning star, or the full dawning of 
the day. If the Protestant Chris- 
tians of these United States will 
place this society in such a position, 
they can educate the West, and nei- 
ther European immigration, Euro- 
pean gold, nor Jesuit cunning can 
hinder it. They can mold it after 
the Protestant model, and fill it full 
of Christian freedom and evangeli- 
cal truth. We are quite sure that 
if “ his holiness” enjoyed like ad- 
vantages, he would use them. 
There is, however, one obstacle 
to such an extension of the society’s 
operations, which, whenever we re- 
flect on it, fills us with anxiety. 
Shall the society extend its fostering 
hand to enterprises of this sort in 
those states in which slavery molds 
every thing into conformity with it- 
self? It may be seen at a glance 
that the funds by which the society’s 
operations are sustained must come 
almost wholly from the free labor 
states. Will, then, the good men of 
those states be willing to give their 
money to found institutions of learn- 
ing, where, from their location, they 
must be subject to all the corrupting 
and withering influences which are 
inseparable from the system of do- 
mestic slavery? And, what is a 
question still more pertinent—ought 
they to be willing? For ourselves, 
we confess we feel the most tho- 
rough discouragement of any con- 
siderable success of seminaries of 
learning in communities in which 
slavery, or the interest of slave- 
holders, is predominant. The en- 
tire experience of this nation and of 
the world is against it. Slavery is, as 
an intelligent friend of ours once ex- 
pressed it, “*the abomination that 
maketh desolate.” It does and it 
will make desolate. In the soil which 
it curses, such churches and such 
schools, of whatever grade, as our 
Puritan fathers founded, can not 
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flourish. Any people who adopt 
and foster that system, we care not 
under what plea of ** expediency” or 
“hard necessity,” must be content 
to see their churches decay and 
dwindle, and their schools of learn- 
ing wither like some delicate plant 
of the tropics when exposed to the 
frosts of the polar circle. 

With those who, with much ear- 
nestness and apparent sincerity, 
plead the “ hard necessity entailed” 
on them from their fathers, we have 
now no controversy ; but granting it 
so, then we say, the sad consequen- 
ces already pointed out are * en- 
tailed” also. If, like the servant of 
Zeno, the philosopher, they assure 
us that they are ** fated” to live under 
that system, then, like the philoso- 
pher himself, we must say to them, 
that they are fated to suffer the con- 
sequences. ‘Lhe consequences are 
such as have been pointed out, and 
from the fate which binds these con- 
sequences to the system under which 
they live, no human power can de- 
liver them. For this benevolent as- 
sociation, therefore, to engage in the 
work of founding colleges after the 
New England model, in the states 
in which slavery is the established 
and immutable organization of so- 
ciety, would seem to us to be little 
short of engaging in a_ struggle 
against omnipotence. It is an en- 
terprise scarcely more- hopeful than 
to attempt the growing of cotton or 
sugarcane in Iceland or Kamskatcha. 
It seems to us that the providence of 
God is calling upon our brethren at 
the South, as with a voice of thun- 
der, to put away this abomination, 
as the only condition either of intel- 
lectual or religious health and pros- 
perity. And while we continue to 
behold throughout the slave states 
an inflexible determination to put 
down, by the terrors of the lynch 
court or the bowie knife, every at- 
tempt to give utterance to the in- 
stincts of humanity, or the senti- 
ments of the Christian religion, in 
reference to three millions of human 





beings held by them in hopeless 
bondage, we shall have little hope 
that such institutions of intellectual 
and religious freedom as the colleges 
of New England can flourish in such 
a moral climate. We are not de- 
ficient in sympathy or kindness for 
our brethren in the slaveholding 
states ; some of them we know only 
to admire and love, and if they will 
point out any way in which such en- 
terprises as we are speaking of can 
be reasonably expected to succeed 
and prosper, under the influence of 
the system of slavery, most gladly 
would we see the wealth of the 
North flow over the South free as 
water, in fostering and sustaining 
their seminaries of learning. Butas 
at present advised, we honestly think 
that our whole experience as a na- 
tion, and the very laws of society 
and of God, forbid sucha hope. If 
we are mistaken, we shall be glad 
to see our error. 

We would not undertake to settle 
this painful question, definitively, in 
advance of the careful consideration 
which it will no doubt receive from 
those to whom itis specially entrust- 
ed. We will not deny that within 
the geographical line which enclo- 
ses what are commonly called the 
slave states, there may be districts 
of considerable extent, in which, 
though slavery has a being, it exists 
somewhat as slavery existed in New 
England before the Revolution. We 
will not take it upon ourselves to 
say peremptorily, in the present 
stage of the enterprise, that in a re- 
gion where the land is divided not 
into plantations but into farms ; 
where the great staple of the soil is 
not cotton or the cane, but grain and 
grass ; where the labor is chiefly 
performed by freemen cultivating 
their own fields; where the ratio 
of the blacks to the whites is as one 
to five, and is steadily diminishing ; 
and where the slaves, instead of be- 
ing ‘ driven’ to their tasks in ‘gangs,’ 
labor side by side with their mas- 
ters and their masters’ sons; it may 
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not be as wise to co-operate with 
those who are yearning after im- 
provement, and to aid them in or- 
ganizing a system of education un- 
der evangelical influences ; as it was 
to found and sustain Yale College in 
Connecticut, in the times when eve- 
ry farmer, who had grown a little 
richer than his neighbors, bought 
for ‘help,’ a negro or two, lately 
from Guinea. Where slavery may 
fairly be regarded as being, what it 
was in Connecticut at the time re- 
ferred to, a temporary blot upon the 
surface of society, rather than the 
controlling influence in the commu- 
nity for which society exists, it may 
be that the establishment of Chris- 
tian institutions both of worship and 
of education, with their transform- 
ing and reorganizing influence, is 
the wisest of all measures for the 
removal of slavery. But where sla- 
very is wrought into the whole sys- 
tem of society, and laws, manners, 
morals, religion, are just what slave- 
ry makes them, the attempt to found 
educational institutions such as we 
are now speaking of, seems to us to 
be inconsistent with a wise economy. 

We sce also that the society has 
under consideration, a plan to ex- 
tend its operations in another direc- 
tion, so as to embrace female semi- 
naries, and other institutions of a 
lower grade than colleges. The 
expediency of such an extension, it 
seems to us, must turn wholly on 
the extent of the resources, which 
may be reasonably expected to be 
at the control of the society. We 
think it evident enough that the 
life of our whole system of educa- 
tion, resides in our colleges, and if 
these are vigorously sustained on 
truly Protestant principles, that life 
must rapidly extend itself to the 
whole system. If so, to starve the 
colleges for the sake of aiding semi- 
naries of a lower grade, would be 
like starving the stomach for the 
sake of fattening the limbs. But if 
the resources of the society are ade- 
quate, such an extension would seem 
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exceedingly desirable. We submit 
to the serious consideration of all 
wise and patriotic men—what might 
not this society accomplish for the 
cause of education, by distributing 
a fund of fifty thousand dollars an- 
nually, in sums of five hundred dol- 
lars, to one hundred male and fe. 
male academies, properly located in 
different sections of the valley, and 
requiring that each institution so 
aided should, as a condition of re. 
ceiving aid, furnish to its pupils cer. 
tain facilities, or occupy some given 
grade of elevation? In the present 
great intellectual and moral crisis of 
our country, is not this a mode of 
advancing the cause of Protestant 
education, which is at least worth 
considering ? 

With such an enlargement of its 
plans of operation, and with the ne- 
cessary resources at its control, we 
declare our conviction, at whatever 
hazard of being thought enthusi- 
astic of monomaniacs, that this so- 
ciety would be secend, either in 
moral grandeur or in usefulness, to 
no scheme of benevolence hitherto 
devised in or for our country. It 
would be a grand organic efiort of 
the principles of Protestantism, of 
civil and religious freedom, which 
must prove irresistible by any force 
that could be called to act against 
it, and which would be distinguished 
by nothing so much as the grandeur 
of its results compared with the sim- 
plicity of its machinery, and the 
smallness of its resources. We can 
not doubt that such a society would 
soon become a favorite almoner, 
both of the princely donations of the 
wealthy, and, what is not less desi- 
rable, the widow’s mite. 

We have now finished what we 
have to say directly of the plans 
and principles of the Society. There 
is however one objection to our ar- 
gument, which we have all along 
foreseen, to which we wish to de- 
vote a little space, before we take 
leave of our readers. We are in 
danger of being accused of advoca- 
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ting a sectarian scheme of educa- 
tion, and as this is very far from our 
intention, we think it necessary to 
develop our meaning on this point 
a little more perfectly. We have 
all along spoken of Puritanism and 
Puritan principles, as the main spring 
of education in this country. What 
we mean by Puritan principles, we 
suppose we have sufficiently indica- 
ted ; in pointing out those principles 

which we regard as being the source 
of the whole educational movement 


of this country, from the landing of 


the Pilgrims to the present time. 
Indeed we maintain that there are 
bul two sources from which a sys- 
tem of general education ever can 
spring. 
centralized government. Such a 
system is that of Prussia, where the 
people submit to receive such un ed- 
ucation as the government gives 
them, just as they submit to such 
taxes and such military service as 
the government imposes. Such a 
system God grant our country may 
never have—such a system we nev- 
er can have, till we cease to be a free 
people, and are ruled by a govern- 
meut, which is thoroughly central- 
ized, and in the main absolute. Dark 
as the prospect sometimes appears, 
we trust that day is yet far distant. 
The only other possible source of a 
system of general education, is the 
all-pervading presence and influence 
of a religious faith, which hangs all 
the hopes and destinies of man for 
time and eternity on a sound and 
true knowledge of God, which fully 


recognizes the inalienable right of 


“private judgment,” and which relies 
on individual conviction as the grand 
conservative power of society. 

Of these principles it has been 
‘Lought that no one Protestant sect 
hasa monopoly. In our own judg- 
ment, such is far from being the fact. 
We have called these principles Pu- 
ritan, because in our honest judg- 
ment, they have never been so 
clearly stated, so fully declared, and 
so consistently acted out, as by the 
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Puritans of England and their de- 
scendants in this country. And yet 
most heartily do we recognize the 
presence of their principles, not 
only in Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism, but in a greater or 
less degree in most of the other 
Protestant communions of this coun- 
try. Especially do we hail as an 
omen of good to the nation the rapid 
extension of them in that yearly in- 
creasing family of denominations, 
which are known under the generic 
name of Methodists, and which all 
trace their origin to the Wesleys. 
Indeed these principles lie down 
deep in the very foundations of Pro- 
testantism, and the time is rapidly 
coming, when all men must either 
adopt them and carry them out to 
all their logical and practical conse- 
quences, or take passage on some 
one of the numerous railroads, 
which have been constructed of late, 
for conveying backward towards 
Rome, all those men who, having put 
their hand to the plough of Protes- 
tantism and looked back, have there- 
by proved themselves unworthy of 
the glorious destiny to which she is 
hastening. Such, timorous souls 
there will be of course if ana 
like ours, resounding with moral con= 
flict, and for our part we rejoice that 
there are railroads for their accom- 
modation. Inthe words of the great 
Roman orator we say, ‘* Quare, se- 
cedant improbi, secernant se a bonis, 
unum in locum congregentur; muro 
denique, id quod sepe jam dixi, se- 
cernantur a nobis: * * * sit deni- 
que inscriptum in fronte uniuscujus- 
que civis, quid de republica sentiat.”” 
God speed the day. 

While therefore we plead not guil- 
ty to the charge of advocating a sys- 
tem of sectarian education, we have 
no squeamishness in maintaining, 
that a peculiar system of religious 
faith furnishes, we do not say the 
only desirable, but the only possible 
foundation, of an educational super- 
structure for a free people. A free 
people can have no system of edu- 
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cation, except that which springs up 
spontaneously from its own heart— 
which is the natural product of its 
own life. And with our eyes open 
we can not but know, that large 
masses and communities of human 
beings, were never so quickened in- 
to intellectual and moral life as 
spontaneously to originate a system 
of general education, by any other 
electricity than that of the Gospel 
of Christ, as understood by the Pu- 
ritans, and to a good degree, by all 
Protestants. We would gladly be- 
lieve, if we could, that Romanism or 
Puseyism would educate a free peo- 
ple as well as Puritanism: but we 
can not believe it without giving the 
lie to history, and denying the fun- 
damental laws both of mind and of 
society. In speaking as we have 
done in our previous remarks, we 
are occupying therefore no secta- 
rian position. We are advocating 
education— universal education — 
the education of unnumbered mill- 
tons of freemen—the organization 
of systems and institutions of edu- 
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cation, which shall be unfailing 
fountains of vital truth to a multitu. 
dinous free people, while grass 
grows and water runs. And as we 
look around us upon the shapeless 
masses of unwrought materials, of 
which this mighty social edifice is 
to be constructed, (the mightiest, we 
solemnly believe, ever reared on the 
soil of earth,) we see, scattered 
through all this chaos, one element, 
which history tells us is the one only 
educator of freemen. As wise mas- 
ter-builders let us avail ourselves of 
that element, so indispensable to the 
strength, the symmetry, the durabili- 
ty of the whole edifice. We need, 
we must have results which that ele- 
ment alone can produce—we must 
have free general education, or our 
fate as a people is sealed, our days 
are numbered. Let us then be wise: 
let us place that element where it 
can act out its own nature, and ex- 
ert its own proper power on all the 
forming mass. ‘This is not to act as 
a sectarian, but as a wise man anda 
true patriot. 


ON THE PURITANS-* 

Magnalia, and more than twice as 
tedious, by way of showing howa 
* Churchman,”—that is, an Episco- 
palian,—can defend something—we 
hardly know what—against the “ as- 
persions” of Puritanism, by an ap- 
peal tothe history of Puritanism. It 
seems he began this work as long 
ago as 1835, in the New York 
Churchman. His lucubrations then 
published in the columns of that eru- 
dite and large-hearted journal, pro- 
duced immediately, as he informs 
us—though we confess we never 
heard of them before—a prodigious 
sensation ; and he adds, with an evi- 
dent chuckle of self-gratulation at 
the compliment, that “ at Andover” 
the writer of them was “ pronounced 
to be (after the fashion of old in- 
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dictments) under the direct insti- 
gation of the devil.” 

We must dissent from the opin- 
ion of our Andover friends, though 
nothing is more likely than that our 
author, in his next book, will set 
down this difference of opinion as 
another proof of the tendency of 
Puritanism to all manner of error 
and schism. On the principle of 
“ equal and exact justice,” we must 
say that our friends at Andover, if 
Dr. Coit does not misrepresent them 
—and we have yet to learn, that in 
this book he has spoken of any body 
without some musrepresentation— 
seem to have a more disrespectful 
opinion of the devil, than is warrant- 
ed by evidence. Admitting that 
there may be foul spirits, like those 
who drove the herd of swine down 
a steep place into the sea, who have 
no more self-respect than to instigate 
such a writer to such a work; and 
admitting that there is a sense in 
which all malice and falsehood may 
be referred to the influence of the 
great primeval tempter, who was a 
liar and a murderer from the begin- 
ning; we are of opinion that * the 
god of this world” is not yet so re- 
duced in his resources, as to have 
no instrument for a special service, 
more efficient or plausible than the 
writer of this book; nor can we 
think that he has got so far into his 
dotage as to select such an instru- 
ment for such a work, when many 
a better one is within his reach. In 
a word, it seems to us that if the 
prince of the power of the air had 
taken any special interest in the 
getting up of this book, there would 
have been more manliness in the 
spirit of it, and more skill and force 
in the execution. We think the 
author ought to be exempted from 
ail suspicion of having had any such 
aid in the composition of his work. 

Reviewers are sometimes charg- 
ed with not reading the books on 
which they offer their commentaries. 
Should that charge be preferred 
against us in the present instance, 

Vor. IV. 37 
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we could not absolutely deny it. We 
have tried to read Dr. Coit’s book— 
we began to read, but were not able 
to finish. We toiled through the 
first chapter, and the second, and the 
third; and though we could not but 
smile occasionally at the author’s 
extraordinary efforts to be amusing, 
we were compelled to give up the 
effort through mere weariness. The 
first chapter was tedious; but the 
second was more so, for it was so 
much like its predecessor that we 
seemed to be reading the first over 
again; and the third was like both 
of them—there was no sense of pro- 
gress. We felt like the man who 
had traveled three days, wondering 
at the dead sameness and flatness of 
the country, and who, on stopping 
for a third night’s rest at a little hut, 
the exact copy of that at which he 
had slept the second night, which 
was the exact copy of that at which 
he had slept the first night, found 
that he had been, from the com- 
mencement of his journey, walking 
round and round in a race course. 
We turned for relief to the last 
chapter and read that, hoping to find 
there some catastrophe, some dé- 
nouement, some conclusion of the 
whole matter, which, being appre- 
hended, might serve to enliven the 
dullness of the caapters through 
which we had already waded. But 
no ; there was Dr. Thomas W. Coit, 
just as at the beginning, wearisome 
as ever, but not in the least weary, 
smug, smirking, chattering away 
with the most irrepressible self-satis- 
faction, like a bob-of-lincoln dodging 
about in a great meadow and re- 
peating everywhere the self-same 
* linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
Disappointed there, we began once 
more in the middle, and read hoth 
ways alternately, sometimes to- 
wards the end and sometimes to- 
ward the beginning; and thus we 
came so near accomplishing the task 
that we venture to say the book, if 
ever read through, will be read in 
that method. The book may be bad 
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enough in its intention; but we are 
not afraid of its doing much harm. 
No book is mischievous that is not 
read. 

The drift of the book—or rather 
the burden of it, for it can hardly be 
said to drive much at anything— 
seems to be an attempt to make be- 
lieve that the Puritans, and particu- 
larly and chiefly those who founded 
the New England states, and who 
have been for that reason somewhat 
honored by their descendants, and 
somewhat honored in history, were 
the most fanatical, knavish, priggish, 
avaricious, ambitious, rebellious, 
grasping, quarrelsome, cruel, perse- 
cuting brood of hypocrites that the 
world ever saw; and that if ever a 
people had reason to be ashamed of 
their origin, and to count themselves 
the basest and most dishonored of 
all the kindreds of the earth, the men 
of New England are that people. 
Somewhat related to this is the at- 
tempt, which seems to be near the 
writer’s heart, to rescue Laud, Straf- 
ford and the whole breed and dynas- 
ty of the Stuarts, Charles II. not ex- 
cepted, from the disrepute into which 
they have fallen, not only on this 
side of the Atlantic, but with all his- 
torical writers, even in England, 
save those of the ultra tory school 
of politics. ‘The author’s habits and 
sympathies have brought him into 
familiarity with those English wri- 
ters, (from the days of Clarendon 
and South, and Lestrange and “ the 
church wits” of the Restoration, to 
these days of Froude and the British 
Critic, when the order of * church 
wits”’ is represented by the rector of 
New Rochelle,) with whom king 
Charles I. is a holy and blessed 
martyr, and Hampden and his as- 
sociates are what Washington and 
the Continental Congress would have 
been, if the ‘ great rebellion’ of 1776 
had terminated as did the ‘ great re- 
bellion’ of 1642—traitors and rebels. 
The consequence is, that his ideas 
of the Puritans are not unlike what 
he might have picked up had he 
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consorted with Prince Rupert’s troop- 
ers ; or had he listened to the stories 
of some red-nosed, hard-swearing, 
weather-beaten cavalier at a Lon- 
don coffee-house in the reign of 
Charles ILI. 

In one point of view, this book has 
an importance which leads us to 
commend it to our readers as wor- 
thy of attention. Not only does the 
author represent himself as a man 
of no inconsiderable standing in his 
sect, inasmuch as he has been by 
the express appointment of “the 
church” the editor of ‘a Standard 
Prayer Book ;” but he distinctly as- 
sures the public that this book, which 
is far enough from having any sa- 
vor of ** prayer” about it, is not pub- 
lished, and never would have been, 
on his individual responsibility. He 
testifies, in his preface, that after his 
memorable communications in the 
** Churchman,” had been some eight 
years published, he * received from 
several of the bishops and a large 
number of the clergy,” a formal 
letter expressing their ** earnest de- 
sire” that those precious articles 
should be “ revised and published in 
a permanent form.” He had often 
received informal requests to the 
same effect, but this he says, “ was 
the first time that my brethren in 
the ministry seemed willing, by giv- 
ing me their signatures, to share 
with me the responsibility.” Who 
are those ‘bishops, priests, and 
deacons” that share with the author 
the responsibility of this book? Dr. 
Coit has not favored us with their 
letter in form, nor even with their 
names, or the number of them— 
perhaps because he thinks that, on 
the principle omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, so long as they are un- 
known they will seem more numer- 
ous and more weighty than they are 
in fact. However that may be, we 
are sure, that till Dr. Coit’s repre- 
sentation shall be contradicted by 
some competent authority, his book 
must stand as an authorized repre- 
sentation of the views commonly 
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entertained by the Anglican clergy 
in this country. Our author’s testi- 
mony, fortified by his unpublished 
catalogue of endorsers, so long as 
it remains uncontradicted, is good 
against his own fraternity, and may 
be taken as proof that Anglicanism 
in this country, as it now lives in the 
bosoms of its clergy, is the same 
Anglicanism which made the can- 
ons of 1640 ; that its sympathies are 
still as then with Laud and Straf- 
ford, and against the men who in the 
council and the battle-field resist- 
ed the attempt of the Stuarts to de- 
stroy the old Teutonic constitution of 
England with its elements of free- 
dom and of progress, and to set up an 
oriental despotism on its ruins. After 
two hundred years of ‘ develop- 
ment,”’ Anglicanism has not learned 
to recognize the character of that 
great crisis in the political and reli- 
gious history of Great Britain, at 
which, and out of which, American 
history takes its origin. We have 
thought that American Episcopa- 
lians, even though wearing the robes 
of the priesthood, might carry Amer- 
ican hearts in their bosoms; might 
disavow and detest the politics of 
Laud ; might acknowledge the gran- 
deur that marks the position and 
character of Hampden; might feel 
that English prejudices and passions 
have never done justice to the name 
of Cromwell; might look back to 
the origin of these New England 
states with some sentiments of pat- 
riotic pride; might, as easily as 
Methodists—Arminian and Episco- 
pal as they call themselves—or 
at least as easily as Unitarians, 
unite with the universal Yankee 
race in honoring all that can be hon- 
ored in our common ancestry. But 
no, the Anglican clergy in this coun- 
try, if Dr. Coit does not misrepre- 
sent them, delight in dishonoring the 
graves of the fathers of our race; 
they think to put down Congrega- 
tionalism, and to put up Prelacy, by 
making the people of New England 
believe that the Pilgrims of Plym- 
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outh and the Puritans of the Bay and 
of Connecticut were a disgrace to 
human nature ; they have read such 
literature as the British Critic, the 
Oxford Tracts, and Mr. Gresley’s 
novels, and have so eschewed even 
the Christian Observer, and have so 
kept up the traditions of the age of 
Bishop Seabury and the Nova Sco- 
tia emigration, that they are now as 
completely tory as their predeces- 
sors were before America was inde- 
pendent. If there are those among 
the Anglican clergy in this country, 
who hold that Dr. Coit misrepresents 
the common sentiment of that body, 
it is incumbent on such to disavow 
him and his work ; for he professes 
to speak by authority. 

We have shown that in one re- 
spect Dr. Coit’s book may be con- 
sidered valuable. ‘There are before 
us two other books on the same gen- 
eral subject, which are valuable in 
a very different way. Mr. Buding- 
ton, the pastor of the old Charles- 
town church, has given, in a series 
of lectures, now published with a 
copious appendix of notes, another 
of those parish histories which are so 
full of instruction and of local inte- 
rest, and which are the accumula- 
ting materials out of which will here- 
after be constructed a full ecclesias- 
tical history of New England. This 
we believe is Mr. B.'s first effort as 
an author, and it leads us to hope 
that we shall hear from him again in 
this way. The style, simple, direct, 
and modest, as unlike as possible to 
Dr. Coit’s harlequin fantasticalities ; 
the matter well selected and well put 
together; the spirit, candid, catho- 
lic, devotional, and yet not unphilo- 
sophical, combine to make his lec- 
tures and appendix very pleasant 
reading. 

Mr. Hall gives us a book of a 
more controversial character. ‘The 
Puritans and their principles are ex- 
hibited historically and critically, 
beginning with Wycliffe. ‘The great 
points at the foundation of the con- 
troversy between the Puritans and 
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the adversaries of reformation, are 
put in a strong light; and the reader 
is made to feel throughout that the 
great controversy of those old ages 
is the very controversy of this age ; 
the controversy which is now agi- 
tating the religious atmosphere of 
Britain and America, and is to agi- 
tate all Christendom ; the controver- 
sy between the exclusive authority 
of the Bible and the authority of 
those supplements to the Bible, (tra- 
ditions, councils, fathers,) out of 
which is constructed the Christianity 
of hierachies, altars, forms, and vest- 
ments. We have seen no book on 
the subject which seems better suit- 
ed to the times, or more likely to be 
efficient for the advancement of the 
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A Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
Greek, according to the text of 
Hahn. Newly arranged with ex- 
planatory Notes, by Epwarp Ro- 
Brinson, D. D. LL. D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y.; 
author of a Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, 
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etc. Boston, Crocker & Brews- 
ter; London, Wiley & Putnam. 
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Tue importance of a good Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels, is felt 
by every biblical scholar. The 
four Gospels together constitute the 
inspired history of the birth, the 
teachings, the life, the death, the 
resurrection, and the ascension of 
our Lord. ‘The sacred narrative of 
an event is not always exactly what 
it is stated to be by any one of the 
Evangelists, but what it is ascertain- 
ed to be by the combined statement 
of the four. It often happens that 
some of the circumstances are men- 
tioned by one of the sacred writers, 
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truth. The reader is kept awake; 
for the author goes straight forward, 
and there is in the manner of argu- 
ment and of expression, a sort of 
sledgehammer force which drives 
away all sleep. If Mr. Hall’s ordi- 
nary preaching is like his writing in 
this book, it must be a special privi- 
lege to live under his ministry. 

Appended to Mr. Hall’s volume, 
we find a review of Dr. Coit, com- 
pendious and pungent, yet covering 
thirty pages. The review relieves 
us of the task of correcting some 
specific mistakes and misrepresen- 
tations of that author, which we had 
marked for commentary. We be- 
speak Mr. Hall as a collaborator in 
the New Englander. 
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and some other circumstances by 
one or more of the others; or that 
some general account is given by 
one, and the marks of time and 
place are to be found in one of the 
others; or that a circumstance is 
mentioned by one, which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to reconcile with 
the account given by another. On 
the general principle that the sacred 
narrative of an event is what it is 
reported to be by all the Evangelists, 
it is obviously important that the 
narratives in the gospels should be 
brought together, in order that the 
history may be seen at one view, 
and that discrepancies, if any are 
supposed to exist, should, if possible, 
be removed. 

The biography of the Savior is 
what it is reported to be, not by one 
only, but by the four Evangelists. 
No one of the four has followed an 
exact chronological order; no one 
has recorded all that occurred ; no 
one has mentioned all the places, 
where the events recorded in the 
life of the Savior, took place. There 
were evidently reasons why the sa- 
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cred narrative should have been 
given by four, rather than by one ; 
and so far as the strength of the tes- 
timony respecting the divine mission 
of the Redeemer is concerned, there 
is an obvious advantage in the meth- 
od which has been adopted. The 
Christian argument can be made in- 
comparably stronger, from the fact 
that there are four independent nar- 
ratives, than it could have been if 
there had been but one. But this 
does not make it undesirable that 
the narratives, though retaining all 
the advantages of the independent 
statement, should be arranged, as 
far as possible, chronologically. and 
presented ata single view. ‘There 
are no inconsiderable benefits in un- 
derstanding the history of the Sav- 
ior, in being able to contemplate 
the events recorded in the order in 
which they occurred, and in refer- 
ence to the localities where they 
happened. 

It is well known also, that most 
of the objections which have been 
made to the New Testament, have 
been founded on alleged discrepan- 
cies and contradictions in the four 
gospels. It is clearly the duty of 
the professed friends of Christianity, 
to remove these objections, and to 
show that in all books which they 
regard as inspired, there is no real 
contradiction. He does a good ser- 
vice to the cause of biblical litera- 
ture, and to Christianity itself, who 
contributes any thing that is valua- 
ble or new, in furnishing a rea- 
sonable explanation of those diffi- 
culties. 

Such considerations as these have 
made it apparent that a Harmony of 
the Gospels should occupy an im- 
portant place in our theological sem- 
inaries, and in the investigations of 
ministers of the Gospel, when they 
have entered on their public work. 
Every one, therefore, who has giv- 
en much attention to studies con- 
nected with the interpretation of the 
New Testament, or who is familiar 
with the objections made against re- 
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ligion, will welcome any attempt to 
make the work of harmonizing the 
gospels more perfect. 

‘There is no man in our own coun- 
try, and probably none elsewhere, 
who has so many qualifications for 
doing this work well, as Dr. Robin- 
son. No one surpasses him in the 
extended and varied scholarship per- 
taining to biblical inquiries, and no 
one, by his previous studies and du- 
ties, could have had a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing what is demanded 
to make a Harmony what it should 
be. His laborious life has been de- 
voted, with eminent success, to the 
study of the Scriptures, and his pre- 
vious labors in the various depart- 
ments of biblical learning, have 
been such as to produce no small 
share of the reputation, which has 
been secured for our countyy abroad. 
For no small part of that life, also, 
he has been engaged in giving in- 
struction in a department where he 
could see all the wants, and appre- 
ciate all the advantages of a harmo- 
ny of the Gospels. The last edition 
of Newcome’s Harmony was pre- 
pared under his own superintend- 
ence. It is also an advantage which, 
itis believed, no previous harmo- 
nist has had, that he has personally 
visited most of the scenes of the 
Gospel history, and has been ena- 
bled to bring to the preparation of 
this work, the vivid impressions de- 
rived from having surveyed with 
great attention and accuracy, the 
land where the Savior lived and 
died. 

There was need of another Har- 
mony of the Gospels. It is now 
nearly seventy years since the work 
of Archbishop Newcome, the best 
Harmony that has hitherto appeared, 
was given tothe public. Since that 
period great progress has been made 
in biblical studies, and much valua- 
ble light has been thrown on many 
difficult passages of Scripture. Prob- 
ably at no time has so much been 
done that would serve to illustrate 
the Gospel narrative, as during that 
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time. It was very desirable that 
the results of all those investiga- 
tions, should be made to contribute 
to the harmonizing of the gospels, 
and the work has been done by Dr. 
Robinson in such a manner, as to 
lay every student of the New Tes- 
tament under lasting obligations. 

The work before us is by no 
means a republication of Newcome. 
Every part of it bears the marks of 
original and independent investiga- 
tion. ‘To a considerable extent, in- 
deed, there must of necessity be in 
a Harmony, an essential agreement 
in the arrangement, but where there 
is similarity in this work with its 
predecessors, it is manifest that the 
resemblance is such as has resulted 
from the investigations of the au- 
thor, and that the arrangement has 
not been adopted without inquiry. 
The notes and illustrations are ori- 
ginal, and exhibit abundant evidence 
that every source of information 
has been consulted, that would be 
likely to throw light on the Gospel 
narrative. They are remarkable 
for their terseness and directness ; 
and for the evidences evinced of pa- 
tient study, with no desire to display 
erudition; the result of what must 
have cost much investigation being 
often thrown into a single brief par- 
agraph. ‘The whole work is execu- 
ted with great accuracy and neat- 
ness, and with the utmost possible 
economy of space, in printing the 
Greek text. 

Among the peculiarities of this 
Harmony will be found two things, 
which we regard as of much im- 
portance. One is the notation of 
place, in connection with the vari- 
ous events occurring in the life of 
the Savior. In many instances, of 
course, this is definitely marked in 
the sacred narrative itself. In many 
others, however, there is no certain 
mark of place indicated by the 
Evangelist, but it is possible, from a 
comparison of the writers, or from 
some incidental circumstance men- 
tioned, to determine this with a good 
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degree of accuracy. Often the mere 
knowledge of the place where an 
event occurred, throws important 
light on the narrative, and always 
the knowledge of the place where 
a discourse or a parable was uttered 
or an event took place, gives a new 
interest to the narrative. This is, 
indeed, not wholly a new feature in 
this Harmony, and Dr. Robinson 
does not pretend that the places 
where the discourses of the Savior 
were delivered, or his works per- 
formed, can always be determined 
with entire accuracy, but the effort 
has been made, and to a great ex- 
tent with success, and in such a way 
as to impart quite a new interest to 
the subject. The slightest glance 
even at the table of contents, will 
show the interest which this feature 
may give to the work. As a speci- 
men, we copy a portion of the table 
of contents in Part vi. “ Parable of 
the good Samaritan; near Jerusa- 
lem. Jesus in the house of Martha 
and Mary; Bethany. The disciples 
again taught how to pray ; near Je- 
rusalem. The seventy return; Je- 
rusalem. A man born blind is heal- 
ed on the Sabbath ; Jerusalem. Je- 
sus in Jerusalem at the festival of 
Dedication. He retires beyond Jor- 
dan; Jerusalem; Bethany beyond 
Jordan. The command of Caia- 
phas against Jesus. He retires from 
Jerusalem ; Jerusalem; Ephraim. 
The healing of the infirm woman 
on the Sabbath; valley of Jordan; 
Perea. Our Lord dines with a 
chief Pharisee on the Sabbath ; Pe- 
rea. What is required of true dis- 
ciples; Perea. Parable of the 
lost sheep. Parable of the prodigal 
son; Perea. Parable of the unjust 
steward; Perea. Christ’s coming 
will be sudden; Perea. Jesus re- 
ceives and blesses little children ; 
Perea.” &c. &c. 

The other peculiarity which we 
would notice, is the identification of 
the city of Ephraim, and the light 
which this casts on the last six 
months of the Savior’s ministry. 
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To this we are indebted wholly to 
the travels and investigations which 
resulted in the “ Biblical Research- 
es.” Quite a new interest is given 
to an important portion of the Sav- 
ior’s ministry, by the view of Dr. 
Robinson, that the modern Taiyi- 
beh is the site of the ancient city of 
Ephraim, and that from that place, 
the Savior crossed the Jordan, and 
spent so much of his time and de- 
livered so many of his most inter- 
esting discourses, in the populous 
regions of Perea. See pp. 201, 202, 
203, 204. 

A most valuable service has also 
been rendered in this work, by the 
arguments and illustrations in re- 
gard to the mode of harmonizing 
the several accounts of the Savior’s 
resurrection, and the accompanying 
incidents. pp. 228-235. 

We think that the lovers of biblical 
learning, the ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and the Christian public gene- 
rally, have great occasion for grati- 
tude to the author of this work, for 
the valuable service which he has 
rendered by it to the cause of reli- 
gion. We should esteem it a high 
matter of felicitation, if we could be 


assured that it would be procured, 


and studied by every minister of the 
Gospel, and every theological stu- 
dent in the land. 

In the conclusion of our brief no- 
tice, we would take the liberty of 
suggesting to the author the ques- 
tion, whether a Harmony in Eng- 
lish, on this same plan, might not be 
acceptable and useful to the reli- 
gious public. There is no Harmo- 
ny of this description except that 
of Dr. Macknight, which is little 
known to the public, and which, 
from its size, is scarcely accessible, 
and which is far less valuable than 
one constructed on the plan of the 
one before us would be. The 


present arrangement of the text 
might, of course, be retained, and 
the notes, with some modifications, 
might be easily adapted to popular 
use. 
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Overture for Christian Union. Sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 
Evangelical denominations in the 
United States. 


Tuts document has been signed 
by influential ministers and laymen 
of the orthodox Congregational, of 
the various Presbyterian, Dutch Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Protestant and 
Methodist Episcopal, and Baptist 
churches, and sent out as a prelimi- 
nary measure to a meeting expected 
to be held during the anniversaries, 
in May next, in New York, at which 
all persons favorable to the object 
are invited to be present. 

A confession of faith, entitled, 
“The United Apostolic Protestant 
Confession,” is appended to the 
overture. It is composed entirely 
of selections from old creeds, no- 
thing new having been admitted into 
it; and it embraces something from 
the creeds of all the denominations 
represented in the call. This is 
thought to be the most feasible way 
of forming a basis of union. It may 
be ; but doubts and objections rise up 
to our view, partly from the antique 
style of the phraseology of the con- 
fession, partly from the want of con- 
cinnity in thought and expression, 
and still more from one or two re- 
presentations, in respect to the cor- 
rectness of which the members of 
the several sects are divided among 
themselves. We, for example, are 
not pleased with the aspect given to 
the doctrine of the will in article 4, 
where it is said—* But it (the will) 
does not possess the power, without 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, of 
being just before God, or yielding 
spiritual obedience.” ‘To represent 
man as dependent for his free agen- 
cy on the aid of the Holy Spirit, is, 
in our apprehension, the cardinal 
error of Arminianism. ‘This con- 
fession of faith is, however, subject 
to alteration by any one of the con- 
federate denominations—for it is to 
be a symbol of their common Chris- 
tianity. 


ant oda 
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The Comparative Importance of 
Foreign and Domestic Missions ; 
including Statistics of education, 
philanthropy, crime, &c. in Al- 
bany : a Discourse preached Jan. 
7, 1846. By Henry F. Har- 
RINGTON, Minister of the First 
Unitarian Society in Albany. 


Mr. HarrtncTon appears to have 
had two motives for depreciating the 
importance of foreign missions—the 
fact that Unitarianism does not de- 
velop itself in that direction—and 
a persuasion that contributions to 
that distant charity abstract from the 
poor at home the means of subsist- 
ence and of intellectual and moral 
improvement. How groundless this 
persuasion is, we need not inform 
our readers. 

The most striking feature of this 
discourse is the mortifying contrast 
it draws between Albany and Bos- 
ton, in all that contributes to the real 
dignity and prosperity of a people. 
The following statistics may serve 
as a sample; and they will serve a 
better purpose still, if they provoke 
the good people of Albany to love 
and good works: 


“There are in Albany ten district 
school-honses, to a population of 41,000.” 
“ We find that the city provides opportu- 
nities for only teco-ninths of its children.” 
“The city employs in these schools thir- 
ty-two teachers, being one to every 60 
pupils inattendance. It pays the masters 
$650 each ; and the female assistants from 
a point as low as $65 up to $180, which 
latter sum is received by eight only.” 
“ The cost of the school-houses, I believe, 
was not far from $3,000 each.” 

“ We turn to Boston. There are in 
that city 147 public schools to a popula- 
tion of 110,000. Ofthese 126 are primary, 
19 grammar, (corresponding to our dis- 
trict schools,) one Latin and one English 
High. These schools are all perfectly 
free, are supported by tax alone, and con- 
tain more than 15,000 pupils: that is, 
about three-quarters of the children of the 
city of a suitable age to attend school. In 
these schools nearly 300 teachers are em- 
ployed, who receive the rpen | sala- 
ries: principals of Latin and English High 
$2,400 each ; sub-masters, $1 800 ; ushers, 
$700; grammar and writing masters, 


$1,500 each ; female teachers, $250 each. 
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The last salaries it is proposed speedily to 
raise to $300. 

“The investment in school-houses in 
Boston is more than &300,000. The 
Latin and English High Schools are kept 
in the same building, just completed at 
an expense of $57,510. Five grammar 
schools have been built within six years, 
at an aggregate cost of $100,000. 

“ The whole expenditure forthe Alba- 
ny schools, during the year ending with 
November last, was $12,592, of which 
$7,635 was raised by tax. The whole 
expenditure for the Boston schools for the 
year ending with May last, was $205,277! 
In Albany, was paid for salaries $8,230 ; 
in Boston, £127,000. In Boston, new 
school-houses are erected from year to 
year, to meet the demands of a growing 
population. In Albany, there has been 
an increase of more than 7,000 souls in 
five years; while not a single school-house 
has been erected since 1933, except one 
for colored children. 

* Thus the tax raised in Boston for the 
support of public schools during the past 
year, is an average of nearly Two poL- 
Lars for every individual of the popula- 
tion ; that of Albany, during the corres- 
ponding period, only eighteen cents! for 
each individual.” 

“ Here is a room 21 by 31 feet in size, 
and 10 feet high, into which 70 children 
are crowded. They sit packed together 
on benches of the meanest construction, 
without back supports, and remind me of 
what I have read of the barbarism of the 
middle passage in slave ships. The wails 
are of bare whitewashed brick, the furni- 
ture is ill adapted to its purposes, and 
the whole aspect is one of repulsive hu- 
mility. I go up the narrow, crooked, 
wretched stairway, a door is opened, and 
Iam ushered into another school-room. 
It is directly beneath the roof. It is but 
8 feet in the upright part, and soon begins 
to incline with the descent of the roof, and 
so nearly to the floor. And into this gar- 
ret, summer and winter, are thrust a 
teacher and some 80 little children : ay,in 
summer, with the sun beating down upon 
that roof, and adequate ventilation impos- 
sible. I can not breathe there half an 
hour! Open the door! Give me free 
air; Ishallstifle! And there, 80 children 
and a teacher must sit through the school 
hours of the livelong day !”’ 

“The principal rooms of the Boston 
school-houses will average 50 by 56 feet 
in size, and are atleast 15 feet high. The 
external dimensions of the houses last 
built, are 76 by 57 feet; of which 14 feet 
are to be taken from the length for en- 
tries. Two rooms of this description are 
in each building. Our rooms are not even 

lastered. ‘They are whitewashed on the 

are bricks; and while some have pass- 
able desks, seats, &c., the most are in an 
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unseemly condition. Now, in Boston, 
the buildings are finished witha due re- 
gard to neatness, ventilation, the utmost 
convenience, and plenty of reom. The 
children, without the exception ofeven a 
primary school, have chairs for seats, fix- 
ed at regular and convenient distances ; 
while the desks are all uniformly and 
handsomely painted. ‘The whole differ- 
ence is embraced in the fact, that the 
average cost of a Boston school-house is 
$20,000 ; that of Albany, $3,000. The 
true secret of the preparation of education- 
al accommodations is, not to plan and pare 
off and screw, so as to get the largest 
number into the smallest possible space at 
the least possible expense, but to regard 
our school-houses WITH AS MUCH PRIDE 
AS OUR CHURCHES.” 

“T turn now to another description of 
school-houses among us, which receive 
far more patronage than those of which I 
have been speaking. I mean our BaAr- 
rooms! There are in this city about 
three hundred licensed houses of this char- 
acter; and I am informed, from proper 
sources, that the unlicensed houses will 
number certainly as many more. So that 
we have six HUNDRED places where liquid 
death is dealt out day after day !”’ 

* During the last year, there were pro- 
bably 4,000 complaints at the police court, 
and more than 3,000 cases were examin- 
ed. There were 1,830 persons committed 
to the jail, of whom about one-half were 
vagrants. ‘The number of inmates of the 
almshouse would average about 450. The 
cost of its maintenance was $12,500. 
This to a population of 41,000. 

“Tn Boston, there were but 2,750 com- 
plaints in the same period, and 2,135 war- 
rants granted ; 2,176 were committed to 
jail, and the cost of the houses of indus- 
try and reformation was but $13,500! 
This to a population of 110,000! The 
proportion against Albany, in all these 
items, is enormous.” 

“T have stated the whole amount pub- 
licly contributed by the city to philan- 
thropic purposes, during the last year, to 
have been under $19,000; of which 
about $5,000 was devoted to the wants of 
the city !”’ 

“T close my running comparison with 
Boston by remarking, that the aggregate 
of its public philanthropy since the pre- 
sent ceptary is 4,750,000 !—being an 
average of $105,500 per aonum. The 
amount contributed last year was not un- 
der $200,000 !”’ 


A Sermon on Witchcraft, delivered 
in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Nov. 9, 1845. By J. 
L. Witson, senior Pastor. 


Tus discourse is a novelty in 
Vot. IV. 38 
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these days, and not destitute of a 
considerable degree of merit. ‘The 
style is worthy, not of imitation— 
but of emulation, by our young 
ministers—limpid as lake George— 
every thought is as visible as the 
fish at the bottom of that beautiful 
expanse of waters. ‘The argument 
is conducted with a free bold step, 
and one of the two main points is 
demonstrated ; the other no mortal 
man can demonstrate. The Dr. 
proves the existence of witchcraft 
in our times. The same sin which 
the sacred writers call witchcraft, 
and which was capitally punished 
by the Mosaic code, is committed 
by multitudes in this enlightened age 
—and the more enlightened the age, 
the greater the facilities for prac- 
ticing the vice. He justly classes, 
under the head of witchcraft, the 
pretended miracles of Papists, Sha- 
kers, and Mormons, and the wonders 
of Mesmeric manipulation. Animal 
magnetism would have cost the op- 
erator his life in ancient times. But 
the Dr.’s other main position, that 
witchcraft was a method of produ- 
cing supernatural effect by unlaw- 
ful means, is not demonstrated, nor 
made probable. Does the mesmer- 
iser suspend the regular law of na- 
ture? Does he do anything more, 
if he does anything, than call into 
action certain powers of nature not 
always in active operation? Does 
the Papist, the Shaker, the Mormon, 
perform bona fide miracles? So 
our author thinks. In his esteem a 
witch is indeed the great power of 
God, unlawfully employed—not a 
liar, for she actually does what she 
pretends to do—though she may 
practice her arts for the sake of mis- 
leading men. ‘This point, his ar- 
gument fails to establish. And we 
rejoice that the failure is so mani- 
fest, otherwise some might suspect 
the sufficiency of miracles to prove 
the truth of Christianity. ‘The only 
pre€minence of Christ’s miracles as 
proofs of his Messiahship, would 
then have to rest on his character as 
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above the suspicion of fraud. We 
however commend this discourse to 
the serious consideration of animal 
magnetisers, et id omne genus; for 
if Dr. Wilson is not mistaken, they 
have a sin against the moral law to 
answer for, though human laws do 
not hold them liable. 


Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, 
Past and Present, including a 
notice of the origin, history and 
present state of the Waldenses. 
By Rosert Bairp. Boston, Ben- 
jamin Perkins & Co., 1845. 


WE trust that many of our read- 
ers are already acquainted with the 
merits of this book. It is not too 
late however, to commend it to pub- 
lic attention. 

Probably no one individual has 
been privileged to do more towards 
bringing the various portions of Pro- 
testant Evangelical Christendom in- 
to mutual communication and con- 
scious unity, than Dr. Baird has 
done in his agency, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, for the Foreign Evan- 
gelical Society. His opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with both 
Europe and America have been pe- 
culiar, and his talents for observing 
just what ought to be observed, and 
for reporting what ought to be re- 
ported, are of a high order. In his 
book entitled “ Religion in the Uni- 
ted States of America,” he has done 
good service to his country and to 
the Christian cause, by vindicating 
America from the aspersions by 
which the upholders of state churches 
have dishonored its religious charac- 
ter. No volume on the subject con- 
tains so great a mass of important and 
well digested facts. The volume 
now before us is the first of a series, 
in which he proposes to represent 
Europe to America, as he has al- 
ready represented America to Eu- 
rope. 

It was well to begin with Italy— 
“ Protestantism in Italy.” The ve- 
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ry title is timely; wherever pro- 
nounced it must waken an echo. 
“ Protestantism in Italy,—past and 
present!” ‘The eyes of the world 
will soon be fixed upon Italy; and 
some knowledge of the past and 
the present, will be found import. 
ant to the understanding of that 
future, which will soon be opening 
upon us. 


Pulpit Elocution ; comprising sug- 
gestions on the importance of stu- 
dy ; remarks on the effect of man- 
ner in speaking ; the rules of read- 
ing, exemplified from the Scrip- 
tures, hymns and sermons ; obser- 
vations on the principles of ges- 
ture ; and a selection of pieces for 
practice in reading and speaking. 
By Wixuiam Russe tt, Instructor 
in Elocution. Andover: Allen, 
Morrill and Wardwell. New 
York: Mark H. Newman. 


Mr. Russe tt is favorably known 
as the author of two excellent treat- 
ises, the Manual of Orthophony and 
the American Elocutionisi—* the 
former designed to furnish the modes 
and means of cultivating the voice, 
on the system of Dr. James Rush ; 
and the latter, the rules and princi- 
ples of elocution in connection with 
orthoepy, rhetoric, and prosody, and 
the practice of gesture.” He has 
also acquired some celebrity in 
Massachusetts as a teacher of elocu- 
tion. To him, perhaps more than 
to any other instructor, are the ladies 
of Boston indebted for that elegant 
and effective style of reading for 
which many of them are distinguish- 
ed. The present work presents those 
principles of elocution which are 
immediately applicable to the pur- 
pose of the pulpit. The title-page 
affords an outline of the contents— 
but a personal examination is neces- 
sary to impress the mind with a 
sense of the sound judgment and 
good taste, with which the author 
has executed his task. 
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CHARITABLE COLLECTIONS. 


Tuts is the title of a series of 
able articles in the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate, from Dec. 26, 1845, 
to January 16, 1846. They are 
from the pen of the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D. D., of Charleston, 8. C., 
a well known ecclesiastical writer. 
The position maintained by him, is, 
that “charitable collections are an 
instituted means of grace, and a 
part of the public worship of God, 
and therefore an essential part of 
Christianity.” His views are set 
forth with much force of argument 
and copiousness of illustration, and 
if they were to prevail, would be 
fruitful of good to the cause of 
Christian benevolence. Perhaps he 
insists too imperatively on the im- 
portance of collecting the contribu- 
tions of the people on the Sabbath ; 
yet this promotes regularity, and 
forces a good example on the atten- 
tion of the world. Dr. Smyth’s ar- 
gument is briefly summed up in the 
following paragraphs : 


“In this passage (Acts ii: 42) and the 
context, we learn what constituted the 
service of these (the primitive) congrega- 
tions, in their united acts of worship. In 
the first place, there was, as now, the 
reading of the Scriptures, with discourses 
explanatory of their meaning, and enfor- 
cing their various precepts. There was, 
secondly, as now, the singing of psalms 
and hymns, and the offering up of prayers. 
There was, thirdly, as at present, the cel- 
ebration of the Lord's Supper, and the 
a of it by every member, and 

y every one who professed to believe in 
Christ, and to love him and his cause. 
And there was also, in the fourth place, 
wivevia, Or What is translated fellowship ; 
but what should be rendered, as it is in 
other passages of Scripture, a public col- 
lection for the general purposes of the 
church, and the cause of Christ. 

“ That such is the real meaning of the 
Word yo\vona, We showed by several other 
distinct and unquestionable applications 
of it in this sense in the New Testament, 
by the authority of the best lexicogra- 
phers, and the most eminent commenta- 
tors, both ancient and modern; from the 
fact that such collections were made in 
all the apostolic churches, and distinctly 
enjoined by apostolic authority ; from the 
additional fact, that in the earliest ac- 
counts given to us of the worship of the 
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primitive Christians, by Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, such collections are most 
distinctly enumerated among the — 
done by them on these occasions; and fi- 
nally, from the additional fact, that such 
collections formed a regular part of the 
service of the synagogue, which undoubt- 
edly constituted the model of the Chris- 
tian church in its primitive purity and 
simplicity. 

“ But if any one choose to say that the 
term xoivevia, In this passage, means a gen- 
eral union and communion in all things 
pertaining to the privileges and duties of 
the church, it will of course include these 
charitable collections, and will leave the 
inference derived from the indubitable 
meaning of the term elsewhere, and from 
all the other facts mentioned, unaffected. 
The conclusion, therefore, is most cer- 
tain, that in the apostolic and primitive 
churches, and that too, under divine di- 
rection and requirement, collections for 
the promotion of the various objects of 
Christian charity, formed a regular and 
inherent part of the worship of God. 

** We proceed, however, still further to 
show that the exercise of charity not on- 
ly individually and in our private capaci- 
ty, but also publicly and in our social ca- 
pacity as churches, is a means of grace 
and of spiritual improvement. Nothing 
is more Sequentiy mentioned in the epis- 
tles, than contributions made and requi- 
red, not only for the support of local 
churches and their ministers, but also for 
the support of the Gospel in distant coun- 
tries and among strangers.” 


Denominational Education ; its Ne- 
cessity and its Practicability, es. 
pecially as it regards Colleges: 
an Address delivered before the 
Thalian and Phi-Delta Societies 
of Oglethorpe University; by 
Tuomas Suytu, D. D. 1846. 


Dr. Suyru carefully distinguish- 
es between denominational and sec- 
tarian education. The former com- 
prehends instruction and training 
both in the credenda of Christianity, 
things to be believed, and the agen- 
da, things to be done. The latter 
seeks, also, to indoctrinate the mind 
with ecclesiastical and ritual pecu- 
liarities. ‘The propriety and impor- 
tance of a denominational education, 
the author makes manifest by a train 
of vigorous argument and illus- 
tration. 


. ee eee a. ewes 
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Elements of Moral Philosophy, on 
the Basis of the Ten Command- 
ments; containing a Complete 
System of Moral Duties. By 
Leicester A. Sawyer, A. M., 
Pres. Central Coll., Ohio. New 
York: Mark H. Newman, 1845. 


WE should be glad to do more 
than barely express our opinion of 
Sawyer’s Moral Philosophy. But 
the topics embraced in the general 
subject are so numerous, and a tho- 
rough criticism requires so much 
space, that we are obliged by our 
narrow limits, to omit the task alto- 
gether, or execute it very imper- 
fectly. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with recommending the 
work to the public in such terms as 
seem to us to be most descriptive of 
its character and merits. It is a 
good book—the best that has fallen 
from the pen of the author. It man- 
ifesis less talent than Wayland’s 
Moral Science, but it is more truth- 
ful. Wayland’s strength was ex- 
pended, to some extent, in ingenious 
sophisms, fitted to give currency to 
fundamental! errors in ethics, and to 
corrupt theology. Sawyer has a 
quick perception of truth as a sys- 
tem, and maintains from first to last 
self consistency, and consistency 
with the Bible. We do not think he 
has supplied the grand desideratum 
of a profound work on the philoso- 
phy of morals, but he has furnished 
a manual for the use of academical 
schools which is not surpassed by 
any within our knowledge. 

We have observed in some quar- 
ters an attempt to scout Mr. Saw- 
yer’s book as unworthy of regard, 
and to denounce it as mischievous, 
because it teaches what the au- 
thor denominates “the happiness 
theory of virtue.” In so brief a no- 
tice as this must be, we can not enter 
upon so wide a theme as the merits 
of that theory. Nor can we enquire 
whether this author’s attempt to set 
forth and defend the theory is as suc- 
cessful as he thinksit is. We might 
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even hesitate if required to subscribe, 
without qualification, to his aver- 
ment, in the preface, where he in- 
forms us that “in the present work 
the nature of virtue is determined 
by the inductive method, the great 
engine of discovery in the natural 
sciences, and the general properties 
of virtuous actions are inferred with 
the utmost clearness and certainty.” 
Yet we can not but think that we 
have arrived at a new epoch, if a 
book of ethics is to be denounced as 
demoralizing in its influence by 
journals professedly orthodox and 
evangelical, simply because the au- 
thor holds the same theory of the 
nature of virtue which was held by 
Dwight and the Edwardses. We 
are getting old, no doubt, but it 
seems to us only a little while ago 
that Edwards on the Nature of Vir- 
tue was considered to be pretty safe 
reading so far as its moral tenden- 
cies are concerned. 


First Latin Book, being the Au- 
thor’s Original * First Lessons 
in Latin,” thoroughly revised and 
remodeled, by C. D. CLeveLann, 
formerly Professor of the Latin 
and Greek languages in Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., and of 
the Latin language and literature 
in the University of the city of 
New York. Thomas, Cowper- 
thwait & Co. Philadelphia, 1845. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
on the basis of the Grammar of 
Dr. Alexander Adam, of Edin- 
burg. By C. D. CLeveranp. 

Second Latin Book, being the first 
part of Jacobs’ and Déring’s 
*“ Elementarbuch,’ or Latin 
Reader, with an enlarged and 
critical vocabulary, and _ notes 
adapted to the author's Latin 
Grammar. By Professor C. D. 
CLEVELAND. 


Many Latin scholars, in middle 
age and upwards, will not be dis- 
pleased to meet again in the acad- 
emy, and recitation room, their old 
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companion and helper, Alexander 
Adam. They like his familiar face. 
They are glad to find doceo and le- 
go still representing the second and 
third conjugations. ‘They like the 
old rules for the formation of cases 
and tenses, and above all his com- 
pact, full, and satisfactory system of 
syntax. It seems to them more bu- 
siness-like to comprehend the gov- 
ernment of two cases under one 
rule, as for example, “ any active 
verb may govern the accusative and 
dative, when together with the ob- 
ject of the action we express the 
person or thing in relation to which 
itis exerted,” thanto divide them 
off to two distinct rules. ‘They will 
be sorry, on the other hand, to see 
the active supine superseded, in the 
conjugation of the verb, by the per- 
fect participle passive—a change in 
our opinion not justified by the fact 
that the supine is of unfrequent oc- 
currence in the classics. Such un- 
gallant treatment might provoke this 
humble part of speech to throw off 
his supineness and do battle for his 
place on the score of primogeni- 
ture. 

The other books in this series ap- 
pear to be well arranged. ‘The cla- 
vis of the reader contains short 
sketches of the principal persons and 
places mentioned in the text, as well 
as the definitions of common words. 
If on examination the text should be 
found to be correct, and the selec- 
tions suited to the gradual progress 
of the pupil, this series will stand a 
fair chance for a share of popularity 
and patronage. 


The Artists of America: a series of 
biographical sketches of American 
Artists ; with portraits and de- 
signs on steel. By C. Epwarps 
Lester. New York: Baker & 
Scribner, 1846. [Nos. 1, 2, 3.] 


Tuis is a series of beautifully exe- 
cuted pamphlets, the leading object 
of which is “to make our artists 
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and their works better known at 
home.” Abroad the great American 
artists are well known, and abun- 
dantly honored. 

It is a fact, in which we seem to 
see something of what may be ex- 
pected hereafter, that already while 
the masses of our countrymen have 
but little knowledge or appreciation 
of the fine arts, while capital every 
where, from the Atlantic to the ut- 
most West, is demanded for produc- 
tive investment in works of grosser 
material utility, while the individu- 
als wealthy enough to expend large 
sums in the purchase of pictures and 
statues are fewer in proportion to 
the census than in almost any other 
country of Christendom, and while 
the opportunities and means of cul- 
ture which the country affords to the 
young aspirant are for the most part 
of a very humble character, some of 
the greatest names in the history of 
art for the last age and the present, 
are names of Americans. ‘This se- 
ries of popular biographies, thus be- 
gun, is designed to lead the Ameri- 
can people to a just appreciation of 
this fact. The object is laudable. 
We hope it will be successful. 

We will add, that the American 
people are under obligation to Mr. 
Lester for his publications on the 
American artists. He has entered 
into the subject with that enthusiastic 
zeal which commands attention. We 
thank him for the labor he has devo- 
ted to it, for as we have intimated, the 
prospect of a high original school 
of American art seems, just now, 
more encouraging than the prospect 
of an elevated national literature. 
But we have not room to do more 
than to acknowledge our obligation 
to Mr. Lester for the pleasure he 
has given us by drawing attention 
to this subject. Ever since we have 
read the autobiography of that gen- 
uine native American, Hiram Pow- 
ers, we have wished to make our 
readers acquainted with one of the 
most celebrated of New England’s 
great men. 
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THE MONTREAL WITNESS. 


WE step aside from our wonted 
path to salute “the Montreal Wit- 
ness, Weekly Review, and Family 
Newspaper,” a very able journal 
lately established in Montreal, Can- 
ada, under Protestant auspices, and 
devoted to all good enterprises and 
useful knowledge. Foreign and 
Canadian news are supplied by it 
more copiously and judiciously than 
in any of our own papers. The 
cause of religious freedom is ably 
advocated, and the superstitions and 
tyrannies of Popery nobly resisted. 
It abounds also with articles and 
items of practical utility to the farm- 
er, the housewife, and the man of bu- 
siness, and withal has a sprinkling of 
facts for scientific gleaners. We 
should be glad to know that the 
merits of the paper are duly appre- 
ciated this side of the St. Lawrence. 
Price $3 50 per annum. 


A Plea for Stability and Perma- 
nence in Institutions of Learn- 
ing ; delivered before the Trus- 
tees, Officers and Students of the 
Cleveland Medical College, Feb. 
26, 1845. By Georce E. Pierce, 
D. D., President of Western Re- 
serve College. 


Tuts Address is characterized by 
the sound practical sense of the 
author, by force of thought and 
elegance of style. We are glad to 
read such passages as the following, 
of which there are many. 


“The worthy men who are devoting 
themselves to the infant institutions of our 
western country, and toiling to lay the 
foundations of collegiate and professional 
schools, are not sustained in their labors 
and sacrifices and self-denials, by a regard 
merely to immediate and apparent results. 
They are prompted by higher and strong- 
er motives. They look forward to the 
period when these institutions shall have 
acquired the strength and stability of ma- 
ture age, and shall pour unnumbered 
blessings upon the millions of people, b 
which our country shall then be inhabi- 
ted. They regard the institutions of the 
older states. They look at our honored 
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Yale, striking deep its roots and throwing 
up its branches, with abundance of green 
leaves and rich fruits, after a growth of 
more than a hundred years. ‘They ad- 
mire its steadily increasing stability and 
energy for great and good results, during 
the long administration of its present 
venerated head, and that of the no less 
venerable man by whom he was prece- 
ded. And they indulge the fond antici- 
pation that the day will come—not that 
their eyes will behold it, but that it will 
arise to greet posterity—when the institu- 
tions which they now cherish, will be 
alike influential, in sending out their 
healing waters, their heavenly radiance 
among mankind. These are the things 
that inspire hope, and prompt to patient 
endurance.” 


Addresses of Rev. L. Bacon, D. D., 
and Rev. E. N. Kirk, at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Christian Al- 
liance, held in New York, May 
8, 1845. With the Address of 
the Society, and the Bull of the 
Pope against it. 


WE could, with pleasure, transfer 
these eloquent Addresses to our col- 
umns, if we were not pressed with 
the manuscripts of cur own writers. 
We can find room only for a single 
paragraph on the subject of religious 
freedom. 


“ What is religious freedom ? What is 
that doctrine, the assertion and universal 
reception of which, among a people, 
works such changes? Whatis it? Itis 
simply the development and application 
of that great principle which lies at the 
foundation of the Gospel—the principle 
of the right, nay, let me rather say the 
duty, of private judgment. This is Pro- 
testantism—this is Christianity. There 
can be no Christianity without it. There 
is no Christianity but the recognition of 
the Gospel as a revelation—aye, a revela- 
tion, from God to man, arevelation which 
every individual man to whom it comes 
must receive, and believe, and obey, un- 
der his individual responsibility to God, 
in the exercise of his own faculties. The 
Gospel bids men repent, under its call, 
and in view of the great truths from eter- 
nity which it presents as motives to re- 
pentance. It bids men believe what it 
reveals. It bids them obey what it en- 
joins; and the obedience it requires is not 
mechanical and formal, but the obedience 
of the intelligent and spiritual nature. 
Thus it bids men think, reflect, discrimi- 
nate; and that not by proxy, but in per- 
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son. Thus it calls men to the exercise of 
their minds, and makes them partakers 
of a spiritual freedom. Every religion 
which is not essentially a religion of un- 
thinking and unmeaning performances, 
must rest upon the assumption of the sa- 
cred right, the high and awful duty, of 


one pe ae ger The duty of thought 


and reflection about God and the soul, 
and the soul’s relation to eternity—the 
duty of inquiring what God reveals, and 
of believing and obeying all his revela- 
tions—is the right to think, to inquire 
after truth, and to receive truth as it man- 
ifests itself to the soul; and this right, 
recognized and honored as a right, is reli- 
gious freedom.” 


The Preacher and Pastor, by Fen- 
elon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell ; 
edited and accompanied by an In- 
troductory Essay. By Epwarps 
A. Park, Bartlett Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover: Allen, Morrill & Ward- 
well. New York: Mark H. New- 
man. 1845. 


Enpirors are often embarrassed 
by the difficulty of commending new 
works, even of high merit, in un- 
measured terms of approbation, with- 
out incurring the suspicion of ex- 
travagant eulogy. We are, in the 
present case, relieved of anxiety on 
this point. The authors of this 
volume are not novi homines, un- 
known to fame. Their writings are 
among the classics of the church. 
This particular selection from them 
relates, as the title imports, to the 
work of the Christian ministry ; and 
embraces ** Fenelon’s Dialogues con- 
cerning Eloquence,” “ Herbert’s 
Country Parson,” ‘ Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor,” and ‘* Campbell’s 
Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence.” 
The editor deserves the warm ac- 
knowledgments of ministers and 
candidates for the ministry, for fur- 
nishing them with these treatises in 
a single volume, and at a moderate 
expense. [lis own introductory es- 
say is rich in historical facts and in 
practical suggestions, and can hard- 
ly fail of inspiring in the minds of 
young ministers aspirations after the 
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greatest professional excellence and 
usefulness. We confidently recom- 
mend the work to the attention of 
every member of the sacred pro- 
fession. 


The Union of the Holy Spirit and 
the Church in the Conversion of 
the World. By ‘Tuomas W. 
Jenxyn, D. D. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. 


Dr. Jenxyn is a New England 
divine in his theology and spirit. 
Unless he has had his views molded 
by familiarity with our standard 
writers, we do not know how to ac- 
count for his close accordance with 
them, except on the supposition that 
they both draw their sentiments from 
a Book which unfolds the same sys- 
tem to all honest interpreters. We 
are not so well pleased with this 
volume as with the previous work of 
the author on the Atonement, owing 
to the cumbrousness of the style and 
some other matters of mere taste. 
So far as our examination has ex- 
tended, the writer is strictly evan- 
gelical in his teaching. He gives 
due prominence to the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in renovating the fallen 
nature of man; and at the same 
time recognizes the value of truth, 
and the necessity of human efforts. 


Church Union. A Discourse deliv- 
ered in St. John’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, on the second 
Sunday after the Epiphany, (Jan. 
18,) A. D. 1846. By Evan M. 
Jonnson, Rector. Brooklyn, 
1846. 


WuarteEvEr proceeds from the pen 
of Mr. Johnson is well worth read- 
ing, at least as a psychological curi- 
osity. He is incontrovertibly the 
highest of all high churchmen ; the 
most honest, open-hearted and un- 
compromising of Puseyites. There 
is not a particle of Jesuitism about 
him. He speaks right out whatever 
he thinks; and he thinks—in spite 
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of himself—exactly according to his 
private judgment. It would undoubt- 
edly be a great pleasure to him to 
contradict his own private judgment 
for the sake of putting honor on the 
church, but his judgment and the 
church’s are so infallibly identical 
that he finds no opportunity for so 
saintly a self-denial. We like him 
much. We have more than once 
been greatly instructed by his hon- 
est and good-humored communica- 
tiveness ; and we hope to hear from 
him often in time to come. 





Thoughts of Blaise Pascal, trans- 
lated from the French, preceded 
by a sketch of his Life. Ando- 
ver: Allen, Morrill and Ward- 
well. New York: Mark H. New- 
man. 


Braise Pascat, who has accom- 
plished more for the cause of truth 
than most men; a genius of won- 
derful versatility, with few rivals in 
learning, in logic, in wit and taste— 
an honored name! His publishers 
have done a service to the business 
of thinking, for his Thoughts arouse 
the faculties of the reader, and sug- 
gest materials for reflection. Our 
recommendation to the work can 
add nothing to its reputation. We 
can only announce its appearance in 
this new edition. 


The Duty of American Women to 
their Country. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1845. 


Ir has been in our heart to make 
Miss Beecher’s appeal, in this book, 
to her countrywomen, the subject of 
an extended article. We may yet 
find it in our power to do so. At 
present we can only commend it, 
very heartily, to the attention of all 
our readers, and especially of those 
to whom it isaddressed. The book, 
and the enterprise which it proposes, 
may be reckoned among “ the signs 
of the times.” 
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Theopneusty, or the Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor 
of Theology in Geneva and Swit- 
zerland. ‘Translated by Edward 
Norris Kirk. Third American 
from the second French edition, 
enlarged and improved by the 
author. New York: Baker & 
Scribner, 1846. 


Tue character of this work is too 
well established in popular favor to 
need any new recommendation from 
us. 





A History of Colonization on the 
Western Coast of Africa. By 
Arcuipatp Atexanper, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
Philadelphia and New York: 
William S. Martien. 602 pp. 
Svo. 1846. 


WE must take an opportunity to 
notice this work when we are fa- 
vored with more leisure and space 
than we can now command. 





THE SAILOR’S HOME, NEW YORK. 


We find that the communication 
from the Secretary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, respecting 
the management of the Sailor’s 
Home in New York, published in 
our last number, is as far from be- 
ing satisfactory to all the parties 
concerned, as was the former article. 
Two communications have been sent 
us in explanation and reply. We 
must be excused from meddling 
farther with this matter. Our friends 
and the friends of the seaman in 
New York, must settle the contro- 
versy among themselves ; and when 
it is settled, say so to the public 
through some channel of communi- 
cation better suited to such uses. 
The Sailor's Home in New York, 
ought to be supported and managed 
as a local institution. 

















